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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This book has had an abnormally long gestation period, since 1989 in fact, 
when, upon the appearance of my edition of Aeschylus’s Eumenides, 
Adrian Phillips suggested I might like to undertake another Aeschylean 
play. After some consideration, I chose the Prometheus. At various 
intervals thereafter I allowed myself to have regrets over the choice — not 
that the text of this play is in a particularly bad state, for in many ways it is 
the least problematic in what has traditionally been considered the 
Aeschylean corpus. But several topics which were independently 
interesting but of peripheral importance to the ancient drama itself — the 
Near Eastern mythical analogues, the geographical specifics (and 
problems) of Io’s wanderings, Greek theories of how civilization might 
have evolved, the Nachleben of the Prometheus theme — these took on a 
life of their own and became both absorbing and distracting. And there is 
always now (as there was not when I started working seriously on 
Aeschylus in the early 1960s) the question invariably asked when one 
admits to a professional interest in the Prometheus Bound, “Do you think it 
is by Aeschylus?" To this I am tempted to reply (but do so only rarely and 
to my closest associates), “I don't know, and don't care.” At a more serious 
level the honest answer must be, “Yes, and No”; see Appendix 1. 

A writer over time who shows his work to others incurs debts, both 
professional and personal. Some of the research was carried out when I 
held a “chaire municipale" at the Université de Grenoble (France) in the 
spring of 2001, at the invitation of the Mairie de Grenoble, and I am 
grateful to them for their generous and welcome support. It is a pleasure 
also to acknowledge the help of Mary Bachvarova, Dieter Stenschke, 
Robert Byers, Alex Melzak, Stan Cieslar, Clayton Burns, Klaus Petersen, 
Steve Taubeneck, Anne Scott, Ross Labrie, and Rob Cousland. My wife, 
as always, suffered uncomplainingly through various authorial vicissitudes 
and helped keep my enthusiasm for the task from ebbing away. 

Adrian Phillips lent encouragement in the early stages and as the book 
neared completion (as well as drawing the map of Io's wanderings), and 
David Brown brought it finally into the light of day. To Malcolm Willcock 
I owe a professional debt which I can never adequately discharge. He read 
the manuscript at various points in its gestation and, luckily for me, proved 
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to be a meticulous and exacting critic; his careful scrutiny enabled me to 
remove many errors and infelicities, and he improved the MS in countless 
other ways. 

Finally I wish to acknowledge the encouragement rendered me by my 
family, friends and students present and former, and to these latter the 
work is dedicated. 


Vancouver, Canada 
Autumn 2003 


INTRODUCTION 


(1) Prometheus, Bringer-of-fire (2) Prometheus in archaic Greece 
(3) Associated myths (4) Near Eastern parallels (5) Prometheus in fifth- 
century cult (6) Prometheus philanthrópos: the fifth-century idea of 
progress (7) The Prometheus Bound in its trilogy; possible sequels (8) The 
"Problem" of Zeus (9) Prometheus in ancient Greek art (10) True 
Promethean fire (11) The text of Prometheus Bound. 


(1) Prometheus, Bringer-of-fire 


The ancient Greeks believed that fire was a gift of the Titan Prometheus — 
fire, a basic element of our world, by which lighting, heating, cooking, the 
working of metals and more, raised humanity above minimum subsistence. 
But how long ago did we actually learn to use fire? The question continues 
to be debated by anthropologists. It used to be thought that our ancestors 
did not discover how to control and use fire until perhaps 500,000 years 
ago and a specialist in the field has been quoted as saying, "If you want 
hard evidence for fire in the form of stone hearths and clay ovens, you are 
in the last 250,000 years."! Recently, however, this chronology has come 
under attack, and some anthropologists now believe that the ancestors of 
Homo sapiens, those designated Homo erectus or, in Africa, Homo 
ergaster, learned how to use fire as far back as 1.5 million years or even 
earlier — which, of course, is still a relatively recent event, since it is now 
estimated that the Universe is about 13.7 billion years old. 

In addition to the symbolism of human control over the environment, 
the term “Promethean” has acquired more complex resonances: it has 
become a somewhat high-flown way of referring to defiance of superior 
powers, real or imagined, that quite often have seemed malevolent, 
opposed to human initiatives, even hostile to our survival. E. R. Dodds, a 
powerful mid-twentieth-century voice in classical scholarship, called the 
play a "magnificent crescendo of defiance", a "spectacle of a moral and 


! Dr. Richard Klein, a professor of anthropology at Stanford University, quoted by Derr 
2001: D 3. According to another source, “anatomically modern humans first emerged [in 
Africa] between 100,000 and 150,000 years ago" (Honey 2002). 
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intellectual will unconquerable in its resistance to arbitrary might”, “a 
symbol of Man’s protest against the injustice of life"? Perhaps many of the 
play’s contemporary readers (it is rarely performed) share that view, and 
even those who do not would likely agree that it is a significant document 
in Western human intellectual history. 


(2) Prometheus in archaic Greece 


Early in the seventh century B.C.E. the Boiotlan poet Hesiod twice 
recounted how Prometheus, a member of the preceding Titanic race of 
gods, deceived Zeus, master of the Olympians, in the matter of a sacrifice. 
Then as an even more egregious affront he stole a uniquely divine 
prerogative, fire, and bestowed it on humans.’ In bare outline the story is 
as follows. The gods and humans were “reaching a decision” (precisely 
what was at issue is not made clear) at Mekone in the Peloponnese, and 
this settlement was to be sealed with a sacrifice. Prometheus, acting for 
humans — we are not told exactly why he was their agent — , “carved up a 
big ox and served it in such a way as to mislead Zeus." Two portions were 
set out, one consisting in “meat and entrails rich with fat in the hide,” the 
other, "the ox's white bones, which Prometheus arranged carefully for a 
cunning trick by covering them in glistening fat". Not surprisingly, Zeus 
chose the cunningly camouflaged bones,? but when he discovered he had 
been duped he grew angry and failed to bestow on humans knowledge of 
the use of fire. Prometheus intervened again and "outwitted Zeus by 
stealing the far-beaconing flare of untiring fire in the tube of a fennel" (a 
kind of long, hollow reed), which he then handed on to his human 
beneficiaries. Zeus in his wrath inflicted a personal punishment on 
Prometheus and a more general one on the whole human race. “He bound 
crafty Prometheus in inescapable fetters, grievous bonds, driving them 
through the middle of a pillar. He then set a great winged eagle upon him, 


? Dodds 1973: 40 and 44. For “Promethean” elements in modern accounts of rebellion and 

self-expression, Flahault 2003: chap. 9 (“The Promethean Revolt: emancipatory ideal and 

confrontational stance”; I owe this ref. to Clayton Bums). 

y Theogony 521-616, Works and Days 47-105. 

Р Theog. 536-7, West’s trans. (1988); in general I follow this, but with some modifications. 
As Hesiod explains at Theog. 556—7, this precedent is a way of justifying the actual Greek 

Practise of sacrificing to the gods the less desirable parts of victims, and distributing the 

choicer sections among the participants at the feast that followed. 
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and it fed on his immortal liver" (Theog. 521—4). Prometheus was released 
by Herakles, son of Zeus, only when the latter decided that the desire to 
glorify his offspring outweighed the anger that he still nursed for the Fire- 
thief. On humans at large Zeus inflicted the bane-posing-as-beauty, 
Pandora, ancestress of females of the race. 

There are clear points of contact between Hesiod's Prometheus and the 
title-character of our play, but even more striking are the differences 
between them. In Hesiod he is well-meaning, amiable, inventive but often 
devious — essentially the trickster figure of myth.’ Gur hero is almost none 
of these things, except perhaps inventive, depending upon how the 
benefactions he claims to have given humans at Prometheus Bound 442— 
507 are to be understood. The “binding” of Prometheus in the opening 
scene is altogether too pale a term for the heart-chilling events we actually 
witness onstage. He is remote, magisterial, often arrogant and sometimes 
bitterly sarcastic. Even where he is showing compassion (as with Io), he is 
strangely self-contained. It is as though the author of Prometheus Bound® 
were deliberately trying to undo all the positive feelings that this amiable 
and familiar figure would have evoked in the audience. 

Prometheus has. left traces elsewhere in early Greek literature. A 
fleeting reference in Servius, the fourth-century C.E. commentator on 
Vergil, seems to indicate that the Lesbian poet Sappho (about 600 B.C.E.) 
dealt with Prometheus’s theft of fire and creation of humans.’ A citation 
from the Spartan poet Alkman is a bare genealogy of personified virtues: 
Fortune (Tyché) is the sister of Good Order and Persuasion, and the 
daughter of Promathéa, “Foresight”.'° This incidentally shows that already 
by 600 B.C.E. word-formations in Prom- were in use as proper 
(significant) names, and that what they signified was “Fore-knower”. The 
proper name Promathos (with the epithet “hospitable”) oceurs in a metrical 


6 Theog. 570-92. The Pandora story, with the key but disastrous role in it played by 
Prometheus's brother Epimetheus, is told more fully at Works and Days 60-105 (Hesiod's 
two versions of the Prometheus myth are analyzed fully by Vernant 1982). 

Radin 1956 [1969], where, in an addendum, Carl Kerényi draws the parallel with 
Prometheus (pp. 180—1), 
The question of the play's authorship is taken up in Appendix 1. 
s Rn fr. 207 in Campbell 1982. Servius's statement has been doubted by some 

cholars. 


10 Fr. 64 (text and translation in Campbell 1988). 
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inscription on an Aitolian tombstone (now lost) of “not... later than the 7th 
century".!! 

Prometheus also drew the attention of early mythographers. The Argive 
writer Acusilaus, for whom no more solid a date is preserved than “before 
the Persian Wars", recorded the name of Prometheus's wife as Hesione (as 
at Prometheus Bound 560) and assigned the couple a son, Deukalion; he 
also knew about the eagle sent nightly by Zeus to devour Prometheus's 
liver. 

In the sequel to the story Hesiod recounts how Zeus ordered 
Hephaistos, Athena and other gods to manufacture a seductively beautiful 
but basically evil-working female, Pandora, who was then foisted off on 
Prometheus's foolish brother Epimetheus when the latter forgot or ignored 
his brother's advice never to trust a gift presented to him by Zeus. Pandora 
brought with her as a kind of bitter *dowry" a jar containing all the world's 
ills. Her name, "All-gift", was thus revealed as a sour joke when she 
“unstopped the jar and let out all the grim cares upon humankind” (Works 
and Days 94—5), who would otherwise have continued in their previous 
state of primal bliss. The story, which is not in any extant piece of early 
Greek literature, continued with a new and potentially more devastating 
assault by Zeus upon humans: he proposed to annihilate them with a great 
flood. The only survivors were Prometheus's son Deukalion who had 
built himself a boat or chest (in some versions, on his father's instructions) 
and the latter's wife — and cousin — Pyrrha, the daughter of Pandora and 
Epimetheus. After the floodwaters receded, the world was repopulated by 
the couple's throwing of stones behind them. This was done, according to 
some authorities, at Zeus's behest, since the Great God's anger against 
humans had now been assuaged; Deukalion's stones produced male 
offspring and Pyrrha's female. That a part, at least, of this story of 
(re)creation of the human race was current before 500 B.C.E. is proved by 
references to Prometheus, Deukalion and Pyrrha in citations from the 


ш Jeffery 21990 : 225-6; CEG 140. The etymology of Prometheus's name is discussed by 
Schmidt 1975; Morani 1983 offers linguistic parallels from Vedic mythology. 

FgrHist 2 Ff 34 and 13. Some interesting information on Acusilaus can be found in 
Highbie 1999: 55-6. 


The basic Greek flood narrative is at Apollodorus 1.7.2, with Frazer’s n. (Loeb 
Apollodorus, vol. І, p. 55 n. 1). 
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Hesiodic Catalogues. As we have seen, the mythographer Acusilaus also 
referred to Deukalion's parentage. 

In the first quarter of the fifth century the Sicilian dramatist Epicharmus 
composed a comedy or comedies whose title is variously given as 
Prometheus, Pyrrha, Prometheus or Pyrrha, Pyrrha and Prometheus, in 
which Prometheus himself probably figured as a character, along with 
Deukalion and Pyrrha. Someone mentions the building of the ark after the 
Great Flood (P. Oxy. 2427 fr. 1), and elsewhere (P. Oxy. 2427 fr. 27) a 
character refers to a primitive state of affairs, now past, where cooking had 
to be done by sunlight and baths were taken without hot water; probably 
Prometheus's bestowal of fire on the human race is being alluded to. The 
story of the Flood appears in Pindar's Ninth Olympian Ode of 468 B.C.E., 
which tells how, after the waters had receded, “...Pyrrha and Deukalion 
came down from Parnassos [where their ark had been beached] and first 
established their home, and without coupling, founded one folk, an 
offspring of stone: and they were called people” (vv. 43-6, trans. Race 
1997). In some late accounts Prometheus himself created humans, but it is 
uncertain when this detail entered the tradition.'® 

Sophocles wrote a play about Medea and Jason, Colchian Women, but 
its date is unknown. In it, we learn, Prometheus’s story was told “in a 
digression”.'’ In Sophocles's satyr-drama Pandora, or The Hammerers, 
one character says to another (Athena to Prometheus?), “And first begin to 
mould the clay with your hands!"'? This has sometimes been taken as а 
(very oblique) reference to Prometheus as fashioner of human beings and 
possibly Prometheus’s gift of fire to humans somehow figured in the 
action of Sophocles's satyr-drama Kwgoi, “The Dumb Ones" (Lloyd-Jones 
1996: 194—5). 


№ “Hesiodic” because, though previously considered as having been composed by him, 
they are now thought to date mostly from the sixth century (West 1985: 136). The relevant 
fragments are 2, 4 and 234 (where Deukalion’s propagation of stones/ people is alluded to; 
cf. Callimachus fr. 496 Pfeiffer 1949), Merkelbach and West 1967. 

, The papyrus fragments аге at Austin 1973: 62-77 (cf. no. 85, 12 ô Mpopad[edc); 
discussion by Pickard-Cambridge [and Webster] 71962: 265-8. 
1 Certainly by the fourth century B.C.E.; see Section 10 below, p. 42. 

Hypothesis to Prometheus Bound (West 1998: 401, line 7). 

Fr. 482 (Lloyd-Jones 1996: 253; the suggestion as to speaker was made by Hemsterhuis); 
cf. West 1978 [1996]: 165 (comm. on Works and Days 81). 
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(3) Associated myths 


The audience of Prometheus Bound would have known that the present 
state of affairs on Mt. Olympos had not always been the case; there had 
been other gods, with other rulers, before Zeus. There are titles of various 
*cosmogonies" composed in the archaic period aad Hesiod's Theogony 
survives complete. These were explanations of the origin and evolution of 
the cosmos in its divine or spiritual significance. The author of Prometheus 
Bound and other archaic writers assume that to understand the basic role of 
the Supreme God as “Father of Gods and Humans”, it is important to trace 
the stages by which he won unchallenged superiority: Where did he come 
from? What obstacles did he have to overcome to achieve his position of 
supremacy? and, perhaps most important, What dangers did he have to 
face to his continuing rule and how would he deal with the possibility (if 
only theoretical) that the process was not yet complete, and that the 
Supreme God might himself be supplanted? In the Near Eastern and Greek 
succession myths, the victory of the ultimately Supreme God was 
apparently intended to act as a kind of paradigm for a hierarchy of earthly 
power. 

Hesiod begins rather indirectly the story of the Titanomachy, the battle 
of the Olympian gods against the preceding generation of Titans. Zeus 
(who obviously has an inkling that he will face opposition from them, or is 
he already planning to replace them?) “called the immortal gods to long 
Olympos, and said that whoever of the gods would fight the Titans with 
him, he would not smite any of them down from his privileges, but each 
one would keep the honour he had before among the immortal gods. And 
he said that whoever was uithonoured by Ktones and unprivileged, he 
would set him in the path of honour and privileges, as is right and proper" 
(Theog. 391—6). The first to came over, “on the advice of her father 
Okeanos", was the Underworld river Styx and her children, among them 
Power and Force. The struggle with the Titans had been going on for ten 
years, causing great "pain at heart", so in order to try to tip the balance in 
the Olympians’ favour, Zeus decided, on the advice of Earth (“For she told 
the Olympians everything at length — that with the help of the Hundred- 
handers they would win victory and their proud claim," Theog. 626-8), to 
free the "Hundred-handers", three prodigious monsters whom their father 
Kronos had imprisoned deep within the earth. When this was done they 


———є—-——— 


? Burkert 1999: 103. 
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bestowed on Zeus as their reciprocal gift “thunder and lightning and the 
smoking bolt, which mighty Earth had kept hidden up to then” (Theog. 
504—5). Thus fortified, the Olympians clashed with their Titanic 
adversaries for what was to be the final time: “... the boundless sea roared 
terribly round about, the earth crashed loudly, and the broad sky quaked 
and groaned. Long Olympos was shaken to its foundations by the onrush 
of the immortals. The heavy tremors from their feet reached misty 
Tartaros, and the shrill din of the indescribable onset and the powerful 
bombardment” (Theog. 678-83). The Titans were ultimately defeated 
when Zeus rained down on them the lightning bolts with which he had so 
recently been entrusted ("the bolts flew thick and fast from his stalwart 
hand amid thunder and lightning, trailing supernatural flames,” Theog. 
692-3), which singed the eyes of the Titans and engulfed them in flames. 
His barrage was reinforced by the Hundred-handers discharging a volley 
of three hundred stones. “And they dispatched the Titans below the wide- 
pathed earth, and bound them in painful bondage, having defeated them by 
force for all their pride” (Theog. 717-9). 

In the “cycle” of post-Homeric epics there was a Titanomachy of which 
very few verses actually survive. One of them tells how “in their midst 
danced the father of men and gods;” what is being described is presumably 
Zeus’s joyful relief at having finally overcome his adversaries (fr. 8 West 
2003). In another very intriguing excerpt we are told that the centaur 
Kheiron “led the human race to righteousness by instructing them in oath- 
taking and cheerful sacrifices and the patterns of Olympus” (fr. 13W; 
West’s trans.), a clear parallel, as Davies remarks, to Prometheus’s role as 
a culture-hero.”” This is of even greater interest because it has been 
suggested that Kheiron played a role in the sequel to Prometheus Bound.” 
The remains are admittedly meagre and there is only one detectable 
overlap with Hesiod's treatment of the story: fr. 3 W mentions the 
"Hundred-hander" Briareus, but the Cyclic Titanomachy made him an ally 
of the Titans against Zeus, not one of the Olympians’ helpers as he was in 
Homer (/liad 1. 402-3) and Hesiod. 

The story of successive generations of gods ended happily for Zeus 
with the Olympians’ victory over the Titans. But some residual dangers — 
unfinished divine business, as it were — remained. Among Zeus's 


———— 
————————M— 


x Davies 1989: 16. West takes the phrase "pattems of Olympus" as referring to 
astronomical or meteorological lore" (2003: 233 n.12). 
See Section 7, "... possible sequels”. 
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formidable enemies Hesiod singled out for extended treatment the threat 
presented by the monster Typhoeus (Theog. 820-85). Hesiod’s account of 
his challenge to Zeus’s rule and ultimate defeat is essentially the same as 
that given in the abridged version at Prometheus Bound 351-72, where 
Prometheus with a certain archness presents the monster’s fiery despatch 
as a warning to Okeanos not to get on the wrong side of Zeus. Typhoeus 
was mentioned by the mythographers Acusilaus and Pherecydes, and he 
also drew the attention of Pindar, whose description at Pythians 1.15—28 of 
470 B.C.E. resembles that of our play in a number of details.” It was 
possible, however, that the divine succession would not stop with Zeus: 
just as he had resorted to violence towards his father's generation so, too, 
might one of Zeus's own offspring try to replace him. In Prometheus 
Bound Zeus's vulnerability in this regard is exploited by Prometheus 
repeatedly as the action unfolds: vv. 169—71, 188-9, 522—5, 906, 947-8, 
956-9. 

The dominant “outside” figure of the last part of Prometheus Bound is 
the girl-become-cow, Io. She had been the unlucky object of Zeus’s 
affections, and was transformed by him in a vain effort to elude his wife 
Hera’s jealous watchfulness. Subsequently Hera sent Argos to be Io’s 
ever-watchful guardian and he harried her remorselessly over the whole 
earth (see Prometheus Bound 567-75 and 677-81). Io figures already in 
the epic cycle and archaic Catalogue poetry, as well as in the 
Mythographers’ accounts.” Bacchylides retold part of the myth in his 
Dithyramb 19 and Aeschylus alluded to it several times in Suppliant 
Women of (probably) 463 B.C.E. (291-316, 538-89). The action of 
Sophocles’s satyr-drama Inachos involved los total or partial trans- 
formation into a cow.” 

The story of Zeus’s mating with Io is paralleled in Mesopotamian 
mythology. The Moon-god Sin became enamoured of a particularly 


2 Acusilaus FgrHist 2 Ff 12-14, Pherecydes FgrHist 3 F 54; Apollodorus (1.6.3) adds 
some unorthodox details. For parallels between Pythians 1.15-28 and Prometheus Bound 
see nn. on 351-2, 365-72 and 369 and in general Gantz 1993: 48—51. 

Catalogue poetry: Hesiod frs. 124-126 Merkelbach and West 1967; the cyclic Aigimios: 
ibid. frs. 294-296 (where there already seems to have been a catalogue of Io’s wanderings); 
mythographers: Acusilaus FgrHist 2 Ff 26-7, Pherecydes, FgrHist 3 F 67; Apollodorus 
243 (Burkert 1983: 164-8; Dowden 1989: 116-45; Yalouris 1990; Forbes Irving 1990: 
index sub “Io,” and Pótscher 1998 for the identification of Io with Hera, whose priestess 
she is at Aeschylus, Suppl. 291-2, with Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980: ii. 234). 

Fr. 269a, vv. 34-9; fr. 279 (Lloyd-Jones 1996; 113-35). 
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attractive cow, Geme-Sin: “with ornaments decorated, tempting of shape 
she was." In the form of a wild bull Sin impregnated the cow and when the 
time came for her to give birth she prayed for the pangs of childbirth to be 
alleviated. “Sin heard her screaming in heaven and lifted high his hand." 
Two female protecting spirits descended to earth to help in the delivery of 
the calf, named “Milk Calf.” The myth itself played a part in magical 
incantations used by women in childbirth: “Just as Geme-Sin gave birth 
normally, may also the young woman in labour give birth. 


(4) Near Eastern parallels 


Themes associated with the Prometheus myth find parallels in the ancient 
Near East. For example, the story of an intergeneratianal struggle between 
the gods for kingship is found in Mesopotamian narrative poetry, and it 
includes the figure of a wise trickster god who protects huinans against 
their divine master. In the Akkadian “Epic of Creation" and the Hurro- 
Hittite “Kumarbi Cycle" the Chief God has to face a series of monstrous 
enemies produced by his foes. In a Sumerian creation poem and at the end 
of the Akkadian “Epic of Creation” humans are created to do the drudgery 
that the gods do not wish to do. They then, however, need the protection of 
the wise Enki/Ea, a prototype of Prometheus, a story told in the Akkadian 
"Atrahasis". 

The Akkadian Creation Epic Eniima Elish (from its opening words, 
“When on high...") survives only in a Middle Babylonian version dating 
from the eleventh century B.C.E., but the original may have been 
composed as early as 1800 B.C.E. It told of how the cosmos was created 
and how a struggle for supremacy broke out among succeeding 
generations of gods. Tiamat, the Sea, a divine female principle who 
represents a kind of primeval chaos, is impregnated by the male Father of 
the gods, Apsu, whose realm is subterranean fresh water. They produce in 


25 Veldhuis 1991 (my translations are taken from his work, p. 9); Stol 2000: 66-70. See 
also Astour (1965: 85), who notes a similarity with the account of Abraham, Sara and 
Hagar in the Book of Genesis and discusses other variants of the story. Many of the 
references here and in the following section I owe to the generous assistance of Mary 
Bachvarova. 

Texts and discussion: ANET 71969: 60-99; Dalley 1989: 228-77; Foster 71996: 350- 
401; Hallo and Younger 1997: 390-402. Parallels with Hesiod: West 1966: 22-24; 
Duchemin 1972: 167-72 and 1974 [2000] 40-44; West 1997: 280-3. 
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the second generation the god Anshar who in turn begets Anu, “the 
powerful sky”, and Ea, “of great intellect”. It is Anu’s son, Marduk, 
basically an agricultural deity and the patron god of Babylon, who is the 
hero. When this later generation of gods sets up a clamour that Apsu finds 
intolerable, he proposes to Tiamat the destruction of this obstreperous 
divine race. Ea learns of this, subdues Apsu through a magic incantation 
and ultimately slays him. Tiamat, enraged, gathers certain gods loyal to her 
and persuades one of them to bring forth various monsters to serve as 
auxiliaries in the impending battle. All this is reported by Ea to his father 
Anshar, who chooses opponents to Tiamat. When these prove ineffectual, 
Marduk agrees to be their champion, but not before he elicits supreme 
authority from the other gods. He goes into battle armed with his fiercest 
weapon, the hurricane, and confronts and slays Tiamat. When her divine 
followers are thrown into confusion Marduk captures them in a net and 
consigns them to the nether regions. He constructs a dwelling place for the 
gods in the sky and, using the blood of Tiamat’s slain divine ally, Kingu, 
he then creates the first humans. Marduk thus “saved the gods his fathers 
from hardship...The people whom he created, the form of life that 
breathes. He imposed the work of the gods (on them) so that they might 
rest" (Dalley 1989: 265). 

In fact, the belief that humans were created to relieve the gods of the 
laborious chore of dredging rivers and canals can be traced back to a 
Sumerian Creation Poem composed probably before 2000 B.C.E. The 
"major gods were overseers of work, while the minor gods were 
shouldering the menial labour, dredging the rivers...." Naturally, they 
sought a way to escape from their misery, and called upon Enki, “of the 
vast intelligence, the creator bringing the major gods into existence". To 
oblige them he first created two female birth-goddesses (personifications 
of ovaries) and called upon his mother and the birth-goddess Ninmah, 
who, “without the sperm of a male... gave birth to offspring, to the embryo 
of mankind." 

A variant of the story of how the gods created humans occurred in the 
Old Babylonian Epic of Atrahasis, which dates from around 1700 B.C.E.” 
The gods, overburdened (or so they feel) by tiresome dredging, start to 
complain, and so the cunning god Enki suggests that they create humans to 


——————— Pc ee A 
7 The translations are slightly adapted from Jacobsen 1987: 151—7. 

The basic modern edition and translation is Lambert and Millard 1969; discussion and 
translation by Dalley 1989: 1-38; Foster :1996: 160-203; Stol 2000: 112-8, 213. 
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take over some of the work. Soon, however, because of their proliferation 
and the ensuing noisy bustle, which the gods find offensive, the supreme 
god Enlil resolves to reduce human numbers by sending against them a 
plague.? On Enki's advice, a man named Atrahasis ("Extra-wise") 
persuades humans to stop worshipping the gods and make sacrifices 
instead to Namtar, *Decider of Fate", who in return reduces the number of 
persons dying. Enlil next sends drought and famine, which Enki helps 
Atrahasis to avert by making offerings to the rain-god Adad. Finally "the 
gods commanded annihilation" and Enlil sent a great flood. Enki instructed 
Atrahasis in a dream to build an ark and make it waterproof. In the Middle 
Babylonian version the boat is called “Guardian of Life"? Summoned to a 
council of the gods, Enki defended himself by saying, "I did it indeed for 
your sakes! I am responsible for safeguarding life!" 

The theme of extinction, or near-extinction, of the human race as a 
result of divine anger and through inundation was shared by several Near 
Eastern cultures. Perhaps the version most familiar to us is the one in the 
Hebrew Book of Genesis. Yahweh sees the wickedness in the human 
generations after Adam (Gen. 6) and, regretting his former act of creation, 
resolves to undo it through an act of mass destruction. He communicates 
his intention to Noah and advises him to build an ark, and in fact gives him 
specific instructions on how to construct it (6.13-16). Yahweh expresses 
an intention to send a flood which will destroy *every human being under 
heaven that has the spirit of life; everything on earth shall perish" (6.17). 
Only two of each species will be spared (6.19—21). Chaps. 7 and 8 narrate 
the actual flood, of 40 days’ duration, the survival of the ark and its living 
contents (cf. 8.4, “the ark rested grounded on a mountain in Ararat,” which 
seems to parallel Deukalion and Pyrrha in Phokis). In chap. 9 Yahweh is 
reconciled with Noah and his progeny." 

At a later stage in the development of the Hebrew mythic tradition, 
Yahweh had to face opposition from within heavenly ranks. The 
emergence of a negative near-equal to the Supreme God is a complex and 
fascinating account, and some scholars have detected cross-influences 


Е There is a Greek parallel at the beginning of the Cyclic еріс Kypria: Zeus incites the 
Trojan war to counteract the population explosion (West 2003: 80-3). 
i Foster 1996: 186. 
, Ibid., 184. 

Translations are from The New English Bible (1972). For the Flood myth generally, Kirk 
1974: 269-72; West 1997: 489-93. 
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from the Greek myths to the Hebrew, with Satan assuming some of the 
more attractive and ambiguous characteristics of Prometheus.) An 
important document illustrative of this theme is the pseudepigraphal Book 
of Enoch, which is preserved in an Ethiopic translation of the lost Greek 
version of an Aramaic (or possibly Hebrew) original compiled from 
Pharisaic writings in the 2nd century B.C.E. It tells the story of °Aza°zel 
(Anglicized as Asael), an angelic being who imparted to humans various 
pieces of “forbidden” knowledge such as the extraction of metals (compare 
Prometheus Bound 500-3) and their fashioning into weapons, and the 
usefulness of gold for female adornment.” To this God reacts angrily, 
denouncing Asael for the fact that "the whole earth has been ruined by the 
teaching of his work,” and ordering the Archangel Raphael to “bind him 
hand and foot and cast him into the darkness...And lay jagged and sharp 
rocks beneath him; and cover him with darkness, and let him dwell there 
forever; and cover over his face, and do not let him see the light. And on 
the day of judgement, he will be led away to the conflagration.” ? 

There are important parallels also in the Kumarbi cycle (after 1500 
B.C.E.), preserved in Hittite but incorporating elements from the Hurrians, 
a people whom the Hittites had assimilated.' Its central theme was the 
continuing struggle for control between the netherworld god Kumarbi and 
the celestial god Tessub, with the opponents deploying various strategies 
and forming divine alliances to gain the upper hand. Ea, the Mesopotamian 
god of wisdom who "occupies a special position in the developing 
narrative," starts by being solidly in the Kumarbi camp, but Tessub and 
his allies are aware that he might be won over to their side, and so are 
careful not to alienate him. As the story develops, Ea recognizes that the 
effects of the continuing struggle are destructive, so he gives a stern 
warning to both sides. By the end of the Cycle as it is preserved Ea has 
transferred his allegiance to Tessub, whom he actively assists to gain 
control. In the Song of Hedammu, Kumarbi has engendered a sea-serpent 


— 


33 The basic account is Forsyth 1987 (87 for Prometheus and Satan). 

3% Enoch 8.1-3 (Forsyth 1987: 174—5). In the sequel, where "[Asael] showed women about 
antimony, and eyeshadow, and all precious stones, and dye-stuffs,” there are clear echocs 
of the Pandora story. 

55 Enoch 10. 4-6, cited by Forsyth 1987: 176. 

* Burkert 1990: 19-22; West 1997: 101-5; Hoffner and Beckman 21998: 2-10, 40-65 (1 
follow their ordering of the component “Songs” and have taken over their summaries and 
interpretations). 

?' Hoffner and Beckman 71998: 41. 
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by that name who challenges Tessub. The struggle between them wreaks 
havoc among mortals, so Ea intervenes and makes peace between the 
warring factions, reminding both sides of what they stand to lose if their 
human worshippers should be destroyed. Ea's argument is unashamedly 
pragmatic: if the gods destroy their human worshippers, they will be 
depriving themselves of sacrificial offerings that include cedar incense, 
bread and libations. In the Song of Ullikummi, Kumarbi's plan to dethrone 
Tessub involves engendering a potential replacement through sexual 
intercourse with an enormous rock. By this point in the ongoing hostilities 
Ea's loyalties to Kumarbi have begun to waver and we find him here 
offering his counsels to Tessub. Tessub and his allies gain Ea's help in 
discovering the secret of Ullikummi's vulnerability, and with the primeval 
cutting tool that had previously been used to rend apart heaven and earth 
they separate Ullikummi from his secure footing on the right shoulder of 
Ubelluri, the Hurrian equivalent of the god Atlas. 

In these stories the Supreme God is rarely allowed to enjoy his rule 
unchallenged. Zeus's conflict with his monstrous adversary Typhon/ 
Typhoeus finds a parallel in the Hittite Song of Illuyanka (after 1500 
B.C.E., but it may go back several centuries before that). The Storm God is 
temporarily incapacitated when he is attacked by his adversary the Serpent, 
but he is ultimately restored to his full powers, faces Illuyanka in battle 
and kills him. In one version the Storm God has his mortal son, whose 
mother was “the daughter of a poor man", marry the Serpent's daughter, 
but in the final combat that follows-the Storm-God is forced to destroy his 
son along with the Serpent.’ 

There were antecedents also in Near Eastern mythology of Greek 
"primitivism" and the figure of a Bringer of Culture. According to the 
Babyloniaka by Berossos, a priest of Marduk at the time of Alexander the 
Great, humans were born with mixed-animal shapes of various kinds, and 
so lived lives that were confused and beast-like. They were saved by the 
intervention of a being named Uan, Oannes in Greek (perhaps to be 
identified with Ea/Enki's son, the sage Adapa, or according to others, even 
with Ea himself), who was part-human and part-fish: 


3% Text at Hallo and Younger 1997: 150-1, Hoffner and Backman ?1998: 10-14. 


Discussion by West 1966: 391-2; Burkert 1979: 7—9 and, for other Near Eastern parallels, 
Burkert 1999: 98-9, 
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[This] beast spent the days with humans but ate no food. It gave them 
the knowledge of letters and sciences and crafts of all types. It also 
taught them how to found cities, establish temples, introduce laws and 
measure land. It also revealed to them seeds and the gathering of 
fruits, and in general it gave humans everything which is connected 
with the civilized life...” 


Prometheus was the name given by the Greeks to an analogous figure 


in a range of stories from the ancient Near East. These involved struggles 


among generations or various factions of divine beings, which were settled 
when one side enlisted the services of a particularly intelligent or 
resourceful divine ally. In what was probably a separate cycle of Creation 
stories, the human race incurred the wrath of a ruling divine being or 
beings and was only saved from extinction by the philanthropic 
intervention of a divine adjutant, who in some versions is a bringer of 
culture along the lines of Prometheus (Ea in Akkadian and Hittite; 
Sumerian Enki and his human lieutenant, Atrahasis; the angel Asael and 
the human Noah in the Hebrew scriptures; Old Babylonian Uan or 
Oannes). 

How were these mythic themes transmitted? Can one version (e.g. the 
Sumerian one) be given primacy, or be considered in any way 
authoritative? Probably not. Walter Burkert acknowledges a “complex 
network of communications”, a lively cultural interchange between the 
various societies, but rather than assigning priority to any one version, he 
prefers to speak of “a more common human ancestry”, a “many-voiced 
interplay of Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite and West Semitic texts” in which, 
as we have seen, the Prometheus-figure will have held an important 
place.” 


» The translation is taken in a slightly modified form from Kramer and Maier 1989: 125 (a 
useful overview of the figure of Ea/Enki), who are drawing on Burstein 1978: 13-14. 
Berossos's text is at Jacoby, FgrHist 680 F 1; discussion by Kramer and Maier ibid.; West 
1997: 582. VanderKam calls attention to the similarities between Oannes and the Pre- 
Deluge Biblical patriarch Enoch in the apocryphal Book of Jubilees, which dates from c. 
150 B.C.E. (VanderKam 1984: 45-6, 181; see also Forsyth 1987: 167). 

The citations are from Burkert 1990: 30 and 22. Forsyth, too, prefers to see a “parallel 
development of Near Eastern tradition in Greece and in the Jewish world" (1987: 176). 
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(5) Prometheus in fifth-century cult 


At Athens Prometheus shared with Athena and Hephaistos patronage of 
potters and bronze-workers, and a principal site of his cult was a rural 
district about three-quarters of a mile to the NW of the Dipylon Gate. In 
Sophocles’s Oidipous at Kolonos a resident of the district known as 
Kolonos Hippios says, “All of this is a sacred place: awesome Poseidon 
holds it as his own and the fire-bearing god, Titan Prometheus, is in it too” 
(54-56). Nearby at the entrance to the later “Academy” of Plato stood an 
altar which, as our ancient sources report, was dedicated to Prometheus 
and Hephaistos; “it stood on an ancient base on which were carved in relief 
figures of Prometheus and Hephaistos, Prometheus being represented as an 
elderly man with a staff in his right hand and Hephaistos as a young 
man." At a date in the Athenian sacral year which cannot now be 
determined but possibly in the Attic month Pyanepsion, in late autumn, a 
*Promethia" festival was held. It involved a relay-race in which runners 
kindled new fire at the above-mentioned altar of Prometheus in the 
Academy and passed torches along a route that ran through the 
Kerameikos to a now unknown destination in the city. Musical 
cempetitions were held involving men's and boys' dithyrambic choruses 
entered by the tribes.” 

Prometheus had a place in cults outside Athens as well. At Panopeus in 
Phokis the guidebook writer Pausanias saw a statue which some said 
depicted Promethens (others identified it as Asklepios), and visitors there 
were shown clay-coloured stones said to be left over when Prometheus 
fashioned humans from clay (10.4.4). Pausanias also mentions in passing a 
“tomb of Prometheus" at Argos and a similar structure, with a story told by 
the locals, at Opous in Lokris (2.19.8; the Opountians claimed as their 
founding parents Deukalion and Pyrrha). It is not clear whether the Theban 


* The altar (Gisler 1994: cat. 118) is mentioned by Pausanias 1.30.2, and the description 
comes from Apollodorus FgrHist. 244 F 147 cited by schol. Oidipous at Kolonos 56 (1 
have adapted Frazer's paraphrase in his note on Pausanias). 

Possibly the altar of Athena Polias on the Akropolis, or the hearth of the Prytaneion 
(Robertson 1985: 284). White (2001: 130 n. 87) connects the route followed with what he 
Suggests may have been part of the action of the sequel, the “promotion of earth-born 
Prometheus to patron of fire for Athens’ earthenware industry". 

Ancient sources: schol. Aristophanes Frogs 131; Pausanias 1.30.2; Harpokration s.v. 
Улил@с (IG H 1138, 10-11 for ће choruses). Modern accts.: Deubner 1932 [1966]: 211-2; 
Pótscher 1972: 1177-8. 
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“Prometheus”, about whom Pausanias gives some information (9.25.6), is 
the same as our figure. Pausanias was told about him by the priesthood of 
the Kabeiroi at their sanctuary near Thebes and he had a son, Aitnaios, 
whose name seems to associate him with Mt. Etna, mentioned at 
Prometheus Bound 365. 

Besides the association in cult there are myths linking Prometheus with 
Athena and Hephaistos, but it is uncertain when these stories became 
current. Prometheus is said to have assisted at the birth of Athena, acting 
as a surrogate for Hephaistos.” According to Douris of Samos (about 300 
B.C.E.), the reason for Prometheus’s punishment was that he had tried to 
rape Athena. There is a strange entry in the lexicographer Hesychius s.v. 
Ithas, where Prometheus is designated “the Titans’ herald”. 


(6) Prometheus philanthrôpos: the fifth-century idea of progress 


Around 500 B.C.E. the Greeks began to speculate about the process by 
which humans became truly human. They came up with two competing 
theories. Some thinkers posited a “Golden Age” in the distant past, with 
progressive deterioration following in later (historical) times. Others 
favoured an “evolutionary” theory, holding that the developed culture of 
their own day resulted by incremental progress from an existence that was, 
if not solitary, certainly poor, nasty, brutish and, for most people, 
distressingly short. Hesiod presented the “Golden Age” schema (Works 
and Days 106-201), although full development of the theory was left to 
the philosophers. Did humans manage to evolve by themselves, or were 
there specific interveners (inventors), possibly divine or at least 
superhuman, who nudged them along? Some ancient thinkers, Aristotle 
among them, held that the development of civilization did not take place in 
an upward-ascending direction, but was rather a recurring and indeed 
endless series of peaks and valleys: progress was followed by calamity and 


ч Euripides Jon 452-7; Apollodorus 1.3.6 (Frazer ad loc. notes that Hermes was sometimes 
named in this connection, and cites schol. Pindar, O/. 7. 35 [65]). 

| FgrHist 76 F 47 (from: schol. Apollonius of Rhodes 2. 1248). The culprit is usually 
MEE as Hephaistos (e.g. on the sixth-century throne of Apollo at Amyklai, Pausanias 
^5 Morani 1983: 42-3. "Prometheus has some features in common with Hermes" (West 


n 157; cf. West 1966: 336, n. on Hesiod, Theog. 614, and, most recently, 2002: 
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subsequent regress, which was then recouped by another period of 
ascent.” To these two schools of thought convenient labels have been 
attached, "primitivist" and “progressivist” (Blundell 1986: 105). 

The first recorded speculation on how specifically *human" progress 
might have occurred is in a citation from the radical Ionian thinker, 
Xenophanes (c. 500 B.C.E.): 


Truly the gods have not revealed to mortals all things from the 
beginning; 
but mortals by long seeking discover what is better.* 

Xenophanes was an iconoclast: to him, the stranglehold that Homer 
appeared to have on the religious sensibilities of the Greeks was 
regrettable, and he remarked wryly that if oxen and lions could draw they 
would make images of their gods looking like oxen and lions (B 15; KRS? 
$169) — in other words, we are deluding ourselves if we think that our 
notions of the gods are anywhere near being true. The doctrine 
Xenophanes appears to be challenging in B 18 is that the achievements 
that identify human culture as beyond animal existence were all in some 
sense "revealed" to human beings by divine intervention, either directly or 
through various semi-mythical, divinely inspired human intermediaries. 
(By the same token, of course, Xenophanes would have objected to 
Prometheus's claims regarding his benefactions at 450—68 and 478—502, 
unless those are to be understood in a symbolic way.) What Xenophanes 
appears to be saying is that human progress was achieved by humans 
themselves, and in stages, by incremental advances. Various admirers have 
tried to make him a forerunner of modern anthropology, but it is doubtful 
that so much weight can be put on such a slender peg.” 

What seem to have aroused Xenophanes’s scorn in particular are the 
various folklorish stories such as, for example, that knowledge of the 
cultivation of grain had been bestowed on humans by Demeter with 


*' “Aristotle believed in all seriousness that the arts and sciences had been brought to 
perfection many times in history and then almost entirely lost and forgotten in the 
aftermath of some overwhelming catastrophe” (Guthrie 1957: 66). 

Xenophanes 21 В 18 (Diels-Kranz °1951-2 = KRS? $188). My translation is based on 
Freeman 1956: 22. 

Discussion at Kleingünther 1933 [1976]: 40-3; Edelstein 1967: 3-17. There are some 
sensible caveats at O'Brien 1985: 270. 
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Triptolemos as her agent" or that Athena had taught her step-son 
Erichthonios how to harness horses (a “gift”, in fact, claimed by 
Prometheus at 465—6). There is a residue of this kind of belief at the 
beginning of Prometheus Bound, where Power remarks that Hephaistos 
ought to be more enthusiastic about shackling Prometheus, because “it was 
your glory, fire's blaze, basis of every craft, that he stole and gave to 
mortals" (6—7). A more innocuous variant held that Hephaistos endowed 
mortals with a knowledge of the use of fire, especially in metalworking.” 
As a first step towards a form of primitive humanism, stories became 
current that involved the “discovery” of techniques of craftsmanship or the 
*invention" of useful items by individuals who were not divine, although 
in many cases they were credited with having some special relationship 
with the divinity whose sphere this was." Occasionally the claims of 
having “invented” or innovated in some particular field were made on 
behalf of whole peoples. Thus Pindar could maintain that the Corinthians 
had discovered horse-taming, and Thucydides credits them with the 
invention of the trireme. The Argives made similar claims, often 
involving one of their early kings, Phoroneus, or their Prometheus- 
equivalent, Palamedes.™ 

Systematic speculation about the origins of human civilization did not 
begin before the middle of the fifth century. The name connected with this 
development is that of Socrates's teacher Archelaus, who was, according 
to some ancient authorities, an Athenian. He was a pupil of Anaxagoras, 
and he took over some of his teacher's theories of cosmogony while 
adding certain refinements of his own. According to a late summary 
account Archelaus held that, as the cosmos developed and independent 


50 Thraede 1962: 1199. Later rationalizing thinkers held that the gods’ names merely 
signified their respective benefactions: "Demeter" stood for "grain", "Dionysos" "the 
vine", and so on (as at Euripides, Bakkhai 274-85). 

*! Sometimes with the modification that the Kyklopes were his intermediaries, or according 
to the Orphic myths, his instructors (Orphica, frs. 178, 179 Kern 1922). 

52 See on this Lovejoy and Boas 1935 (1997] 382-88. This is a collection, translation and 
discussion of all the relevant material dealing with “primitivism” and “progressivism” 
(what Lovejoy and Boas call “anti-primitivism”) in classical and later antiquity. 

?! Pindar, Ol. 13.20; Thucydides 1.13.2. 

* Phoroneus was “the first human" according to Acusilaus FgrHist 2 F 23a and the cyclic 
epic Phoronis styled him “father of mortal men” (fr. 1 West 2003). He “first gathered 
human beings into a community” (Pausanias 2.15.5) and the Argives made him and not 
Prometheus the one who gave them fire (Pausanias 2.19.5). The relevant ancient sources 
for the discoveries attributed to Palamedes are at Gantz 1993: 604—5. 
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constituents separated from one another, life-forms arose in regions of the 
earth “where the hot and the cold were mingled. Many animals began to 
appear, including human beings, all with the same manner of life and all 
deriving their nourishment from slime. These were short-lived; but later 
they began to be born from one another (presumably, by sexual 
reproduction]. Humans were distinguished from animals, and established 
rulers, laws, crafts, cities and so оп”? Although it may seem unfair to 
reconstruct — let alone evaluate — Archelaus’s evolutionary theory on the 
basis of such a bald summary, he seems to have held (a) a common origin 
of animals and humans; and (b) a differentiation of the latter by cultural 
markers such as civic organization, legal systems, and — vaguely yet 
suggestively — “crafts”, precisely the criterion offered by Prometheus in 
our play. 

We have much more detailed information in general about the late-fifth 
century “atomist” philosopher Democritüs of Abdera, but actual citations 
dealing with his theory of culture are sparse. His output was voluminous 
and two of his treatises dealt with language and music, which among the 
ancients included literature. He maintained that "music was a younger" 
human techné to be developed (than, presumably, the practical, life- 
supporting skills), “for it was not necessity that separated it off, but it arose 
from the existing superfluity.”*” Demoeritus also held that humans learned 
important skills from examining animal behaviour: *We are pupils of the 
animals in the most important things: the spider for spinning and mending, 
the swallow for building, and the songsters, swan and nightingale, for 
singing, by way of imitátion.?* Some scholars believe that Democritus is 
to be credited with the account of how humans emerged from a state of 
primitive brutishness in the “universal” history by Diodorus of Sicily (first 


55 60 А 4 Diels-Kranz °1951-2 (from Hippolytus, Refutation of Heresies) = KRS? $515; 1 
follow the translation of the latter, with slight modifications. (The origin of life from 
primeval slime, or mud, was a theory held by earlier philosophers, among them 
Anaximander; see Guthrie 1957: 32-5; KRS? pp. 140-2.) 

xd See Kleingünther 1933 [1976] 100-1 and, in general, Guthrie 1965: 33944. 

68 B 144 Diels-Kranz 1951-2; my translation is based on Freeman 1956: 105. For 
Democritus's theories of cosmogony and cultural evolution, Guthrie 1965: 471-3. 

68 В 154 Diels-Kranz 51951—2, trans. Freeman (1956: 106). There were collateral 
theories that specific (mythical) individuals were responsible for some of these 
improvements: an obscure son of Ouranos named Toxios for clay-building, using 
swallows’ nests as an example, and humans taught to spin by Arachne, “Spider” (Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia 7.56.194 and 196). 
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century B.C.E.). Even if not directly Democritean the theory almost 
certainly goes back to an early source (perhaps a composite, as Cole 1967: 
174-92 has argued), and is of special interest because the stages of human 
development are so clearly delineated.” Out of an undifferentiated primal 
mixture there were divided off, by rapid rotation, first an upper, airy and 
fiery region — the heavens — and a lower, heavy, clayey mixture. From the 
latter there eventually developed a firmer, more solid, element, earth, and a 
liquid one, sea. Life-forms arose when they reached viability through a 
combination of liquid nourishment and the warming effect of the sun’s 
rays. As the earth became more solid and animal species grew larger, 
spontaneous generation was replaced by sexual reproduction. The first 
humans that were born lived in an undisciplined and bestial manner, 
setting out one by one to secure their sustenance and taking for their food 
both the tenderest herbs and the fruits of wild trees. Then, since they were 
attacked by the wild beasts, they came to each other’s aid, being instructed 
by expediency, and when gathered together in this way by reason of their 
fear, they gradually came to recognize their mutual characteristics. The 
advantages of communication showed them the way to intelligible speech, 
different groups throughout the world developing their own languages of 
arbitrary signs. Since none of the things useful for life had yet been 
discovered, these first humans led a wretched existence, having no 
clothing to cover them, not knowing the use of dwellings and fire, and also 
being totally ignorant of cultivated food. They might gather sustenance but 
had no concept of putting in reserves for the winter; hence, owing to cold 
and lack of food, many of them perished in the harsh winters. 

Little by little, however, experience taught them both to take to the 
caves in winter and to store such fruits as could be preserved. And when 
they had become acquainted with fire and other useful things, the arts also 
and whatever else is capable of furthering life in common were gradually 
discovered. Indeed, speaking generally, in all things it was necessity itself 
that became the teacher for humans, supplying in appropriate fashion 
instruction in every matter to a creature which was well endowed by nature 


” From an “evidently fifth-century source”, according to Guthrie 1965: 473. Conacher 
gives a clear and sensible discussion of this and many of the other texts dealt with in this 
section (1980: 82-97). 
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and had, as its assistants for every purpose, hands and speech and sagacity 
of mind. 

As we shall see, the stages by which humans are here conceived of as 
having parted company with the other animals to achieve a civilized, fully 
human life are quite close to the developments towards culture described 
by Prometheus in our play, without, of course, any divine intervention 
(except his own). In fifth-century anthropological theorizing several 
passages deserve consideration because of their similarity to sections of 
Prometheus Bound. The first is the so-called “Myth of Prometheus” that 
Plato attributes to Protagoras in the dialogue named after him (Prot. 320 D 
- 322 D). In this “story” (muthos) the gods used earth and fire and their 
compounds to mould creatures inside the earth and, when these became 
viable, Proraetheus and his brother Epimetheus were put in charge of 
arranging the various species and assigning to each its respective capacities 
(dunameis). Epimetheus, taking the lead in the assignment, proceeded 
along lines that at first seemed quite sensible: he used a principle of 
compensation and gave to small species wings which, clearly, were less 
important for larger animals which could by their size alone defend 
themselves. Having employed such a high degree of ingenuity in providing 
for the other animals, Epimetheus seemed to have run out of ideas when it 
came to the human species, who were left without any of the life- 
protecting features that the other animals had been given. Prometheus had 
to come to their rescue. On the day when the human creatures were to 
emerge from the earth into the light, when he saw them naked, unshod, and 
totally defenceless, Prometheus, at a loss for what means of safety to 
provide them with, stole from Hephaistos and Athena “wisdom in the 
practical arts together with fire, (^without which", Plato has Protagoras 
interject, "this kind of wisdom is effectively useless") and gave them 
outright to the human race.”*' This was a wisdom, sophia, that was 


$ Diodorus of Sicily 1. 7-8; the directly quoted passages are from Oldfather 1946, with 
some modifications. In Lucian's dialogue Prometheus or Caucasus, Prometheus argues that 
his creation of humans so far from diminishing the gods' existence, actually enhanced it, 
for “the whole earth is no longer barren and unbeautiful but adorned with cities and tilled 
lands and cultivated plants, ...the sea is sailed and the islands are inhabited, 
and.,.everywhere there are altars and sacrifices, temples and festivals” (sect. 14, trans. A. 
M. Harmon [Loeb]). 

Prot. 321 D 1; direct translations are based on Lombardo and Bell 1997. In Plato's 
Politikos (274 C-D) humans as they grope their way back to a civilized state after a period 
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concerned with the necessities of life, but it did not include political 
wisdom, the skills required for humans to live together in civil society, 
“because that was in the keeping of Zeus”. In time, humans articulated 
language and discovered how to clothe and feed themselves, as well as 
how to build shelters for protection from the elements. At first they lived 
in scattered fashion, for there were no cities. They found that they were 
prey to wild animals, whose attacks they had not yet found the techné to 
fend off: self-defence would have required political techné, part of which 
was the art of making war. Their rather limited attempts at banding 
together to live in cities were hampered by their inability to mount actions 
in common. Zeus was afraid that our whole race might be wiped out, so he 
sent Hermes to bring justice and a sense of shame to humans, so that there 
would be order within cities and bonds of friendship to unite them (322 C 
1-3). When Hermes asked Zeus whether he should distribute justice and 
shame as the other fechnai were distributed, that is, with various 
individuals, like physicians, possessing specialized skills with which they 
assisted other humans who had not been thus endowed, Zeus told Hermes 
that all humans were to be given a share of the political technai, for 
otherwise cities would never be successfully established. (Protagoras thus 
justifies his position vis-à-vis Socrates, that areté, virtue or excellence, 
which he defines narrowly as political or civic virtue, can be taught — 
especially by teachers like himself, or those who follow his precepts.) 

There are also two surviving poetic renderings of a "theory of culture" 
that show that the author of Prometheus Bound was not alone in thinking 
that dramatic capital might be made of this material. In a celebrated choral 
ode of Sophocles's Antigone, stages of human progress are outlined that 
share some features with the benefactions of Prometheus.” A guard has 
just brought to the ruler, Kreon, the (to him) insupportable news that 
Polyneikes's corpse, to which Kreon had forbidden burial, has indeed been 
"buried," or at least covered with a token sprinkling of dust; Kreon orders 
that the culprit be found and brought to him, or the guard's own life will be 
forfeit. In reaction to this surprising turn of events the Chorus of Theban 
elders sing their First Choral Ode, which begins: 


of decline are helped by divine intermediaries: Prometheus gives them fire, Hephaistos and 
Athena crafts, and unnamed others the planting of crops. 

Ant. cannot be securely dated (the date of 441 often encountered in handbooks is 
conjectural). It could have been written any time within Sophocles's working career, from 


467, the year after his début, to his death in 406 B.C.E. (409, the date of Philoktetes, is 
excluded). 
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There are many wonderful things, but none is more wonderful than 
the human creature. He traverses the gray sea in the South Wind's 
wintry storms, engulfed by billowing waves; wears away the 
Supremest God, deathless, untiring Earth, ploughing her soil with 
mules back and forth, year after year. 


He brings to his use the tribe of light-minded birds, grasps in the coils 
of his close-woven nots nations of savage beasts and the sea's 
swimming progeny; very skilful is man. With devices he extends his 
power over animals in the fields, in the mountains, brings under the 
yoke the shaggy-maned horse and the unwearied mountain bull. 


He taught himself speech and wind-quick thought and a temperament 
for city-dwelling, and how to escape from a life outdoors, with its 
uncomfortable frosts and piercing rain; he is all-inventive. With no 
lack of invention does he advance to any future challenge. Only death 
will he not escape; he has devised ways of escape even from 
unmanageable diseases.” 


The major marks of cultural advence are listed, but there does not seem 
to be an obvious principle of progression. The first stanza mentions 
seafaring and agriculture, the secend, hunting and fishing, and the taming 
of animals, the third, language, intelligence, civic life, housebuilding and 
medicine. It is a little surprising to have tilling the soil come before the 
simpler skill of hunting, and although speech, intelligent thought and civic 
organization are reserved for a kind of climactic position in the third 
stanza, the seemingly more rudimentary technique of providing shelter 
comes at the end of the sequence, with medicine added on almost as an 
afterthought. (What one might reasonably conclude from this is that poets 
are not anthropological theorists, nor should they be expected to be.) 

In Euripides’s play Suppliant Women (probably c. 420 B.C.E.), the 
mothers of the “Seven against Thebes”, Argive captains who have lost 
their lives in the assault on Thebes, have come to Athens with the 
surviving Argive king and general Adrastos to ask for help in securing 
burial for the dead soldiers against the opposition of their Theban 
conquerors. When the request for help has been put to him, the legendary 
and enlightened Athenian king Theseus begins his response with a capsule 
history of the development of culture: 


9 Ant. 331-64. In general I follow the text of Griffith 1999. Occasionally the meaning of 
the Greek is doubtful; one may consult Griffith's notes, or the translations and annotation 
in Brown 1987 and Blundell 1998. 
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I praise whoever it was of the gods who brought order out of the 
confusion and bestiality of our lives, by, first, implanting intelligence, 
and, next, giving us speech to make messages of our thoughts and 
understand others’ words, and nourishment from the earth’s fruits, and 
rain from heaven to make it grow and nourish earth’s womb. In 
addition he gave us protection from winter’s cold and defences 
against the Sun-god’s heat, and means of crossing the sea in ships so 
that we might exchange with one another what earth labours to 
produce. And matters which are obscure, which we do not clearly 
understand, their significance is foretold by priests who read signs in 
flames, or the folds of victims’ entrails, or from birds. 


` Here the stages of development are clearly marked and the advances are 
presented in what seems to be a logical, or at least convincing, manner: 
intelligence and speech as overall *humanizing" faculties and prerequisites 
to further progress, followed by agriculture and honse-building, then 
seamanship and in final, climactic, position (as in Prometheus Bound 484- 
99) various techniques of prophecy. 

We may turn now to the relevant section of Prometheus Bound and see 
how it fits in with the other theories of the rise of civilization. There are 
three questions that need to be settled. Is there a coherent pattern to 
Prometheus's "benefactions"? What is their precise relation to his 
(presumably separate) gift of fire? What is the significance of this section 
within the drama? Prometheus begins his disquisition to the Chorus with a 
kind of summary-in-advance: humans before had been, intellectually 
speaking, mere children, but as a result of his intervention they became 
"intelligent and possessed of minds” (445; note the parallel with “wind- 
quick thought" at Ant. 353—4 and “idtelligence”, Suppl. 203). His list of 
specific improvements begins with housebuilding (451°) and proceeds to 
the use of astronomical signs to predict seasonal cycles (454—8), “number”, 
that is, basic arithmetical calculation (459), writing (460—1), taming of 
animals for labour-saving tasks and chariot-racing (462-6), and 
seamanship (467-8). After a choral quatrain Prometheus continues the list: 
medicines (478-83), prophecy (484-99) and metallurgy (500-4). 


6 Euripides, Suppl. 201-13; in general I follow the Oxford text of Diggle 1981. For details 
one can consult the relevant commentary by Collard 1975. 

$5 The previous state was life in sunless, underground caves, "like ants" (452-3). It is a 
moot point whether this is the equivalent of the "bestial" condition mentioned in some 
theories of primitive human existence (as at Euripides, Suppl. 202 and Diodorus 1.8.1); see 
in general O'Brien 1985. 
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Attempts have been made to find some reason why Prometheus 
mentions his benefactions in the order he does, but these solutions on the 
whole have appeared rather arbitrary.” It seems sensible for him to start 
with the technique of house-construction to provide protection from the 
elements (it comes later in the sequence in Ant., at vv. 356-9), and after 
this there follows, more or less naturally, the conception of seasonal time, 
and the degree of control that this affords. Couming and writing (both of 
which imply speech, which is mentioned specifically in some of the other 
accounts: Ant. 353, Suppl. 203-4, Diodorus 1.3—4) are more clearly 
ratiocinative skills. With mastery over animals, on the other hand, we seem 
to be back to a more basic control of humans over nature (cf. Ant. 342-52) 
and the move from that to transport by sea (Prometheus Bound 467-8 ~ 
Ant. 334-7, at the head of the list ~ Suppl. 209-10) does not seem an 
obvious one. Rather than look for subtle links, we would do better to admit 
that there is no clear principle of interconnection among the gifts, no 
obvious schema that Prometheus seems to be following in listing them as 
he does. What is striking is the variety of the benefactions, and the 
variation in space allotted to each: (1) housebuilhng 3% lines?", (2) 
astronomy 5, (3) counting and writing 3, (4) animal-yoking 5, (5) seafaring 
2, (6) medicines 6, (7) mantic skills 1695, (8) metal-working 4% (although 
again this is inflated by the roundabout way Prometheus describes this 
particular gift). Rosenmeyer, perhaps making a virtue of necessity, remarks 
concerning this lack of any apparent organizing principle in Prometheus’s 
catalogue, that “it communicates the richness of civilized experience” 
(1963 [1971]: 63). 

When we come to look at these “speeches on the arts" (to adopt 
Conacher's phrase, 1980: 82) and their place in the drama, what is 
immediately apparent is that these benefactions seem to be only 
problematically related to the gift of fire.? Fire may with some 
justification be claimed to be the "basis of every craft" (7-8) and the 


55 See, for example, Benardete 1964. 

The figure is rather arbitrary, since the "gift" of housebuilding is merely implied by and 
embedded in the previous, cave-dwelling state that it has replaced (450-2). 

The only other history of culture in our group to mention prophecy is Euripides, Suppl. 
Which allots it three lines (211-3), although in prominent, final place. 

The point is emphasized by Kleingünther 1933 [1976] 70-2; his whole discussion of 
Prometheus Bound (ch. IV, pp. 66-84) is well worth consulting, as is the shorter treatment 
of Müller 1981. Conacher also notes the anomaly that fire "is curiously absent from his 
present account" (1980; 94), 
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“radiant teacher of every craft” (110-11), but in his detailed listing of the 
crafts, the technai, Prometheus makes no mention of fire. At 254 he tells 
the Chorus-leader that “from it", fire, humans “will learn many skills," but 
with only a few of them is there any connection (and then, not very direct 
or obvious): the manufacture of building-bricks implied by 450-1 and the 
section dealing with the discovery (and, by implication, use) of metals, 
500—3. And of course the use of fire is entailed by some of the techniques 
of prophecy (496 “by roasting bones", 499 “burning offerings") 
Prometheus claims that, to thwart Zeus’s intention to “annihilate” the 
existing human race and “plant another new one” (232-3), he stepped in as 
humanity's saviour: “I prevented humans from being smashed to bits and 
going to Hades" (235-6). In the dialogue sequence immediately following 
Prometheus admits that he went “further” (л=ролтёро 247): he "stopped 
mortals from brooding on death" by “lodging within them blind hopes", ? 
and, in addition, “bestowed fire upon them" (252 mpdg totode). It is at this 
point in the dialogue that he makes the claim that humans will learn “many 
skills (moAAdc...téyvac)” from fire (254). A critical uncertainty presents 
itself importunately before us: аге the “arts” that he lists at 450-68 and 
476—503 to be understood as natural and even inevitable consequents upon 
Prometheus's gift of fire, or are they themselves separate “gifts” which 
Prometheus is claiming to have bestowed on the human race? It is possible 
that Prometheus is to be understood as saying, "Without fire these further 
leaps towards full humanity would have been impossible." But his 
emphasis on his own "discoveries" (see n. on 460) points in the other 
direction: these look like real, creative interventions by him in each of the 
improvements he mentions. The conundrum can be put in quite pointed 
terms: are we to take literally or allegorically Prometheus's claim that 
“Humans have all technical skills from Prometheus,” лбсол téyvan ... ёк 
ПрортӨёос (506)? Arguments can be brought forward in support of both 
sides, and the point is rather finely balanced. But in the end it seems to me 
likelier that these gifts are to be understood in a metaphorical sense; 
otherwise, we should have to suppose that Prometheus himself intervened, 
in person and repeatedly, to bestow knowledge of these skills upon 
humanity. He should then be taken at his word when he says that, in 
addition to "blind hopes", he gave humans fire, *and from it they will leam 
many technai” (254; for this Vernant has coined the felicitous phrase 
"technical fire" [1982: 182]). It also seems reasonable to put emphasis on 


79 What exactly he means is not entirely clear; see n. on Prometheus Bound 248. 
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the future tense. The extent to which the world is to be conceived of as 
actually populated at the fictive time of the drama is not very clear. We 
seem to be at the beginning — but only the beginning — of an evolutionary 
development that will see the human race progress from a pre-civilized to a 
fully human state. Prometheus has been brought to a desolate spot, 
completely removed from human habitation (he seems to feel deeply his 
removal from humans and especially from the possibility of reciprocal 
sympathy: 239-40, 270). Many of the creatures whom, according to 
Prometheus's prophecy, Io will encounter in her wanderings are hardly 
human, some of them monsters. There is no hope that Prometheus will be 
delivered until at least thirteen more generations of humans have been born 
(774). 

A reasonable inference can be drawn: the technai “bestowed” upon 
humans by Prometheus — that is, the skills which they taught themselves as 
a result of his gift to them of fire — are benefits." Prometheus’s 
intervention not only saved humans from total destruction, it enhanced 
immeasurably their mode of existence and made them more fully human. 
Now above the level of mere animal survival, humans have been made 
independent of the gods’ whims. The gods — and Zeus especially — have 
every reason to resent Prometheus’s meddlesomeness and to do everything 
in their power to bring him into submission. 


(7) The Prometheus Bound in its trilogy; possible sequels 


The list of Aeschylean dramas transmitted in MS. M contains three 
Prometheus titles: Prometheus Bound, Unbound, and Fire-bearer 
(хорфӧрос̧). Ancient sources report a fourth, Prometheus nupxasic, “Fire- 
kindler", which has sometimes been taken as only a doublet of лорфӧрос̧, 
but is likelier to have been a separate play, probably the satyr drama that 
closed the Persians tetralogy of 472 B.C.E. On the basis of vase 
representations and some scattered literary references Beazley (1939) 
plausibly suggested that the play showed Prometheus bestowing fire not 
upon humans, but satyrs, whom he has instructed how to make torches. 


М This view has sometimes been challenged: McNamee 1985; Hendry (unpublished 
lecture); White 2001; unsuccessfully, in my opinion. 

For the poignant irony of Hephaistos’s — the Fire God's — unwillingness to go along with 
this scheme to smash Prometheus’s will to resist, see notes on Prometheus Bound 7 and 19. 
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Excited by the wonderful discovery, a satyr, amorous creature that he is, 
tries to kiss the flame but is warned, perhaps by Prometheus himself, to be 
careful lest the fire scorch his beard (fr. **207 Radt 1985). 

The assignment of preserved fragments to the recorded titles is secure, 
but only within certain limits.” The case has sometimes been made (and is 
currently in fashion once again) for the two Prometheuses, Bound and 
Unbound, standing together — and alone — in a *dilogy"."^ But at Athens’s 
main dramatic festival, the Great or City Dionysia, plays were normally 
presented in groups of four, three tragedies followed by a satyr-play, and 
so it seems a possibly more fruitful line of investigation to flesh out the 
content of the remaining plays. It is as well to begin with what is known, 
or can plausibly be conjectured, about Prometheus Unbound. 

As the sub-title implies, the main action involved the freeing of 
Prometheus from his torments. The agent of his release was Zeus’s son 
Herakles, as Prometheus himself predicts in the surviving play 
(Prometheus Bound 772-4; 871-3). This is confirmed by a group of 
fragments that show Prometheus addressing Herakles and giving him 
directions for a journey to the far west, whither he is bound presumably in 
search of the golden apples of the Hesperides and the cattle of Geryon 
(labours Ten and Eleven in the canonical series). The fragments that 
appear to catalogue Herakles's journeys parallel Io's wanderings, and it 
has been suggested that there was more extensive parallelism between the 
two plays.” The Titans, who probably comprised the Chorus, arrived and 
told Prometheus that they had come there after having traversed broad 
stretches of the world, purposely to “view your labours [compare 
Prometheus Bound 118, 244—5, 298-9, with nn.] and these chains which 
you endure" (fr. V — 190). As children of Earth, the Titans were perhaps 
thought of as embodying elemental forces like those represented by the 
daughters of Okeanos, the chorus of Prometheus Bound. Two fragments 
deal directly with Herakles's shooting of the eagle sent by Zeus to feed on 
Prometheus's liver (cf. Prometheus Bound 1021-5; Hesiod, Theog. 523- 
31). What is not clear is how Herakles actually managed it. Much is made 


P? All the relevant material is discussed clearly by Griffith 1983: 281-305; see also 
Conacher 1980: 104-19. Fragments are identified by Griffith’s Roman numeral followed 
by the number in Radt 1985; the translations of the fragments are generally Griffith’s. 

The theory was put forward by Focke (1930: 263-4) and has gained favour in recent 
scholarship: Brown (1990: 55), S. West (1994: 131). Tragedies were produced in pairs at 
the Lenaia from c. 440 B.C.E. 

7 Herington 1963a ; Winnington-Ingram 1983: 190-1. See Appendix 2 below, p. 206. 
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in Prometheus Bound of the "secret information" that Prometheus harbours 
about the disastrous liaison that Zeus is contemplating and which, if he 
should consummate it, will inevitably lead to the birth of a son who will 
outstrip his father (as Zeus himself has surpassed Kronos). So it would be 
strange if this matter were not to be taken up and satisfactorily resolved in 
the sequel. But if so, we have no indication of the means by which 
Prometheus was led to divulge the necessary information (his mother 
Themis-Gaia, who may have been a character in the play, has been 
suggested by Winnington-Ingram [1983: 186-7] as a suitable 
intermediary). In that case Herakles will not have been in a literal sense the 
agent of Prometheus's release." There must have been a reconciliation 
between Prometheus and Zeus, but it is not clear how this was effected. 
Early in the surviving play Prometheus with uncharacteristic optimism 
says that Zeus “will at some time smooth his harsh anger and eagerly come 
to a close bond of friendship" with him (Prometheus Bound 190—2). Still, 
it is disappointing that nothing survives to show that a rapprochement 
actually took place. All we have is a line in which Prometheus refers to 
Herakles as “this most beloved son of a father hateful to me" (X = 201). 
Plutarch says this was uttered by Prometheus “after he had been saved 
(ow8eic) by him", but as already indicated, this “saving” may refer merely 
to Herakles’s killing of the eagle. As Dunbar notes in her discussion of 
possible parallels between the Aeschylean Prometheia and Aristophanes’s 
Birds, the comic Prometheus, although released from incarceration, is “still 
so strongly anti-Zeus that he takes the initiative in coming to betray him to 
his new enemies [Peishetairos and his bird-allies]" (1995: 694). 

Whatéver we are to believe about a development or evolution in the 
character of Zeus," a change of some sort must have taken place: the two 
adversaries were, beyond any doubt, reconciled. Many suggestions have 
been made as to how this happened. My suggestion is that the “Necessity” 
theme was involved. There is a highly charged but problematic dialogue- 
exchange at 515-20: 


—— 


76 She, like Herakles, appears in the list of characters prefixed to Prometheus Bound, which 
may be an erroneous transference from Prometheus Unbound. 

It has been argued that the reference in Hesiod (Theog. 526-9) to Herakles’s apparent 
freeing of Prometheus need indicate no more than that Herakles killed the eagle that was 
feeding on Prometheus’s liver (West 1966: 313). Gantz 1976b believes that having 
Herakles actually free Prometheus was an Aeschylean innovation in the myth. 

This question in taken up in Section 8 below. 
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CHORUS-LEADER 
Who, then, directs the tiller of Necessity? 


PROMETHEUS 

The three-formed Fates and remembering Erinyes. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

But surely Zeus is not weaker than they are? 


PROMETHEUS 

In fact, not even he could escape what is fated. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Yet what is fated but that Zeus hold power forever? 
PROMETHEUS 

You'll not learn any more; don't press the point. 


If Necessity or Erinyes decreed that Zeus not be supplanted by an 
offspring mightier than himself, then Zeus had to conform and do 
whatever it took to escape that grisly fate (which wonld have thrown the 
whole Universe into new chaos). So Zeus must agree to the release of 
Prometheus, even if that means going half-way to meet his adversary — and 
it will be equally necessary that Prometheus come his half of the distance. 
If Prometheus Bound and Unbound stood second and third, a plausible 
candidate for the first play is the Purphoros, “Prometheus Bringer-of-fire.” 
Our sources quote only one line as specifically deriving from this play, 
"being silent where necessary and speaking opportunely" (fr. 208 Radt 
1985), but this gives no information about the content of the play. The 
epithet "bringer-of-fire" may allude to Prometheus's theft of fire from 
Olympos to give to mortals. But many critics have noted that the 
presentation of events in the surviving play, which seems to have been 
designed at least in part to surprise, if not shock, an audience,” would have 
been different, and that our play has the feel of being an “opener”. The 
most natural supposition is that Prometheus Bound and Unbound stood 1- 
2, but then it is difficult to imagine what the action of the third play 
consisted in. A pageant of some sort has been suggested that was 
connected with Prometheus's place in contemporary cult as the patron of 
potters and metal workers. It woald have been appropriate, for example, to 


79 Thus especially Prometheus's “revelation” (193) of his identity as fire-thief (252) would 
lose much of its force if all or some of these events had already been performed before the 
audience. (A vigorous case along these lines against any play having preceded Prometheus 
Bound is made by Winnington-Ingram 1983: 188—9, cited approvingly by S. West 1994: 
131 n. 12). “...Prometheus’ account of previous events makes strongly against the notion 
that the Desmores was the second play of a trilogy" (Lioyd-Jones 2003: 58, and cf. 67). 
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have shown Prometheus bestowing ceremonially (and with Zeus's 
approval) fire upon humans — a serious version of the pranks by which 
Prometheus probably scared the satyrs in Prometheus Purkaeus — and their 
grateful acceptance of this marvelous gift. Perhaps there was a depiction in 
suitably solemn and prototypical terms of the torch relay-race that figured 
prominently in the historical Promethia festival. An attempt to fill out the 
missing third play along such lines gets some support from allusions in our 
sources іо а ceremony that seems to have followed Prometheus’s release 
from his chains, and the putting on — it is not clear whether this was by 
Prometheus himself or participants in the celebration in his honour — of an 
osier crown or possibly a ring, apparently as a memento of his binding.” 
But all this seems rather slim support for such a weighty hypothesis. 

There are themes in Prometheus Bound that appear to call for some 
kind of resolution in any possible sequel. It is never disclosed what Zeus’s 
reason was for purposing to annihilate the human race, but the Near 
Eastern analogues suggest that humans were in some way making 
nuisances of themselves, and that the Olympians found them, for this or 
other reasons, objectionable." Possibly this, like the “harmony” of Zeus to 
which the Chorus allude at 551, would have been clarified. As already 
remarked, Zeus is punishing Prometheus not only for the single theft of 
fire but also because humans, Prometheus’s protégés, are now independent 
beings who may (or may not) acknowledge their dependence on the gods. 
None of this was part of Zeus’s plan, at least at this stage of cosmic 


2 As, for example, suggested by Smyth 1924 [1969] 98 and developed convincingly by 
Flintoff, who remarked that “torches would have signalled to all privileged to be present 
the radiant metamorphosis of the former sinner into a deity relevant to a now changed 
world” (1995: 866). Flintoff also suggested that Sophocles was specifically alluding to the 
missing play in the description of the sacred grove at Kolonos as “the place where the Fire- 
bearing god, Titan Prometheus, holds sway” (Oidipous at Kolonos 55-6). Jebb (1907: 20) 
noted the solemn invocation id MpoynOed Sgdobye [torch-bearer] xol xuppdpe, quoted by 
Philostratus from the Athenian rhetorician Apollonius (3rd cent. C.E.). 

The sources are at frs. 202 and 235 Radt 1985 (the latter is a couplet that appears to refer 
to the practise in Aeschylus’s satyr-drama, Sphinx, which was part of the Oidipous 
tetralogy of 467 B.C.E.; discussion by Griffith 1983: 303-4). If the phrase ami тїнї тоб 
lIpounüéac really does point to something that ocurred in П. Avópevoc, as fr. 202 seems to 
indicate, this would be important evidence that the conflict between the two antagonists 
was resolved in the play and that Prometheus was not only forgiven, but assigned a degree 
of recognition (a point | owe to Stephen White 2001: 130). 

See above, Sect. 4 p. 11. 
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development. The apparent “misanthropy” of Zeus must somehow have 
been dealt with in what followed. Prometheus’s reading of the situation 
was defective, or incomplete: Zeus really had it in mind to bestow Justice 
and Aidós on the human race, as in the myth that Plato’s Protagoras tells. 
As we saw when we looked at the mythic background, the creation of the 
first woman Pandora followed on as part of the aftermath of Prometheus’s 
“crime” in Hesiod’s account. A scholiast on Hesiod (Works and Days 157 
a) tantalizingly cites a line by Aeschylus that seems to refer to Pandora, 
although the play from which it comes is not named: “mortal woman from 
a seed moulded of clay” (fr. 369 Radt 1985; trans. after Smyth 1957). How 
this might have been handled can only be guessed; Pandora was probably 
not the “bane” that Hesiod makes her, since this is supposed to have been a 
play in which the tensions of Prometheus Bound were resolved. Thus 
Gantz is led to conjecture: “Possibly the question of Zeus’ attitude toward 
humankind is more complex than the Desmotes allows, perhaps even being 
treated in a concluding play through the presentation of Pandora as Zeus’ 
benevolent gift to men" (1993: 1625) 

A figure who might have appeared in the sequel is the centaur Kheiron, 
the sage who acted as mentor to heroes like Akhilleus and, as we have seen 
in the cyclic Titanomachia, played a role parallel to Prometheus as a 
bringer of culture to humans." A passage toward the end of Prometheus 
Bound seems to be hinting at some sort of development in the sequel; 
Hermes is giving a severe warning to Prometheus: 


Expect no end at all to such sufferings 

Until some god who will replace you in your trials 

Appears and volunteers to go down to sunless 

Hades and the murky depths round Tartaros. 
(1026-9) 


9 Whether or not there was a development in the character of Zeus (as perhaps also of 
Prometheus) is a point reserved for later discussion; see Section 8, “The ‘Problem’ of 
Zeus." 

is See above pp. 21-2 for the "Myth of Prometheus" in Plato's Prot. 

Cf. Séchan 1951: 103 n. 78 citing Wilamowitz 1914 [21958]: 145-6; Dunbar 1995: 430 
(comment on the possible verbal echo at Birds 686, nAéopata X00). Some of this may 
изе. been comically handled in Sophocles's satyr-play Pandora, or The Hammerers (p. 5 
above). 

% See above p. 7 and, on the importance of Kheiron in the Prometheus-myth, Robertson 
1951 (his suggestion is taken up by Des Bouvrie 1993: 204). 
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There is a rather confusing account in Apollodorus (2.5.4) of how, during 
the battle of Lapiths and Centaurs, Herakles accidentally wounded 
Kheiron. The wound proved incurable, and Kheiron, though wishing to 
die, was unable to do so since he was immortal, and so “Prometheus 
offered to Zeus in exchange...” — the text here has proved unwieldy, with 
the crucial pronoun in dispute — “who would become immortal instead 
of... (? him ? himself).” At 2.5.11 Apollodorus returns to the exchange, 
but this time makes it a little clearer: after he slew the eagle that was 
devouring Prometheus's liver and freed Prometheus, Herakles "chose the 
bond of olive" — this may be a variant of the garland-of-osier substitution 
already mentioned — “and presented to Zeus the immortal Kheiron to die 
willingly in his (i.e. Herakles's) place." 

Herakles and his attainment of immortality figure in other theories of 
how the trilogy concluded. Stephanie West, although leaning to the dilogy- 
theory, suggests that the third play may have dealt with the deification of 
Herakles for his services to the Olympians in the Gigantomachy, “in which 
Herakles played a role as decisive as Prometheus" had been in the conflict 
with the Titans" (1994: 131 n. 13). George Thomson points to the story 
Apollodorus tells (2.5.12) of how Herakles appealed to Eumolpos, king of 
Eleusis, to purify him from blood-guilt after his slaying of the Centaurs. 
Herakles's subsequent initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries, Thomson 
believes, may have been presented in the closing drama as the foundation- 
myth for the important Athenian festival of the Lesser Mysteries of 
Eleusis, held in the month Anthesterion."" Another possibility is that the 
third play somehow involved the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, a story 
that was extremely popular in archaic art and one that seems unmistakably 
heralded by the frequent allusions in Prometheus Bound to the disastrous 
marriage which Zeus is contemplating whose issue will be a “son mightier 
than his father” — exactly the relationship of Akhilleus to Peleus, who thus 
becomes an innocuous surrogate for Zeus when the suit of Thetis is finally 
concluded." Others have thought of an appearance by Athena at the end of 


* Thomson 1932 (1979]: 36. For the Lesser Mysteries at Agrai on the River Ilissos, Parke 
1977: 56, 58, 122-3; Herakles and the Mysteries, Parker 1996: 97-8; Parker 71996: 284-5. 

Cf. schol. Prometheus Bound 167 (Herington 1972: 99-100). See n. on Prometheus 
Bound 555-60 and Séchan 1951: 75-6 with 124 n. 49. The suggestion that the trilogy 
concluded with the marriage of Peleus and Thetis is said to have originated with Welcker 
(Tril. p. 53). The name Thetis has been plausibly restored in a fragment of Prom. Unbound 
(202b Radt 1985), but the citation from Philodemus is too fragmentary to provide any clue 
of a context in which her name may have occurred. 
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the trilogy. On the basis of an Apulian kalyx-krater now in Berlin that 
seems to represent a stage-version of the Prometheus myth on which 
Apollo and Athena are depicted, I suggested that both of these divinities 
might have figured somehow in the dénouement.? Lloyd-Jones speculated 
that the third play was not directly connected with the Prometheus myth at 
all, but was in fact Aeschylus's pageant Women of Etna. He assigned to 
this play an Aeschylean fragment preserved in a papyrus in which the 
personified notion of justice, the goddess Diké, appears and proclaims that 
Zeus has sent her *to those he favours... to this land [presumably, Etna] 
with kind intent."?? 

There remains the question of the satyr-drama which normally 
concluded a tetralogy. As we saw, the Prometheus Purkaeus probably 
concluded the Persians tetralogy of 472 B.C.E. What part of the story is 
left that would have been appropriate for a satyr play? Possibly fr. **207a, 
which is only conjecturally ascribed to Aeschylus, points in the direction 
of a comic treatment that involved Prometheus's reception of the jar of 
evils, and his ineffectual warnings to his brother Epimetheus concerning 
Pandora, in an ambience of frolicking satyrs."' 


(8) The "Problem" of Zeus 


Some readers of Prometheus Bound have claimed to be shocked by its 
portrayal of Zeus, and this feature of the play has been used by critics to 
argue that it is not by Aeschylus. The portrait of Zeus (it is argued) is so 
startlingly different from the Zeus of the rest ef Aeschylus's work, and 
indeed from the whole mythic tradition about the gods, that the audience 
would have been revolted by it. Farnell judged the play to be “а mighty 
and dangerous challenge to the whole Olympian religion" (1933: 43) and 
for West, "The Zeus of Prometheus has no redeeming feature.... [I]t is 


A maae e e 


89 Podlecki 1975: 16 (I ventured a further guess, that Prometheus Purphoros stood second 
in the trilogy, between the opener Prometheus Bound and Prometheus Unbound in third 
place). The vase, Berlin, Staatl. Mus. 1969.9, of the latter 4th century by the Branca painter 
(Gisler 1994: cat. 72) is discussed below, pp. 39-40. 

9o Lloyd-Jones 71983: 98-103 (a view he has recently restated, 2003: 68-70). The fragment 
is P. Oxy. 2256 fr. 9a (Radt 1985: fr. 281a; Lloyd-Jones in Smyth 1957: 576-81). Hendry 
(unpublished lecture) believes that the Justice fragment belongs to the third play in the 
Prometheus trilogy, but denies that it was Women of Etna. 

?! Gantz 1980: 144. See further n. 85 above. 
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difficult to believe that Aeschylus thought Zeus had ever been what he is 
in Prometheus.... The theology of Prometheus is no theology at all" 
(1990: 63). An anonymous author might have dared to do this, but not the 
pious Aeschylus. 

But was Aeschylus really so pious? There were stories (that may have 
been fabricated, to be sure) of his having gotten into trouble by revealing 
details of the Eleusinian Mysteries? and he showed no qualms about 
having the Erinyes score a point against Apollo by drawing attention to 
Zeus's harsh treatment of his father Kronos (Eum. 640—1). Defenders of 
Aeschylus's piety sometimes argue that we can safely discount the 
negative portrait of Zeus here presented because we are seeing the 
Supreme God almost exclusively through the eyes of his adversary, and 
Prometheus's sense of aggrievement, his victimhood (which, in the view of 
some critics, he may be said to wallow in) is bound to have skewed his 
judgement. But when we come to look at the specific charges made against 
Zeus, we find that almost all of them are made by characters other than 
Prometheus. His "heart cannot be swayed" (34, Hephaistos). *With laws 
that are new Zeus wields power unlawfully” (150, Chorus). “With 
inflexible purpose he spitefully keeps under his thumb the race of Titans 
sprung from Ouranos” (164—5, Chorus again). His “ways are beyond reach 
and his heart cannot be swayed” (184—5, again the Chorus). “A harsh 
monarch wields power, without controls” (324, Okeanos). “He’s not 
persuadable” (333, Prometheus). “Zeus’s power [is] wielded through his 
own laws" and is “ап arrogant display of might" (402-4, Chorus). Let us 
accept these criticisms of Zeus as substantially accurate, and not just due to 
Promethean exaggeration. A factor possibly to be taken into account is that 
we are just at the beginning of Zeus's reign over the gods, and the 
cosmos," and at least thirteen generations will pass before whatever events 
transpire that must include Prometheus's own freeing. Still, few would 
deny that the overall impression we are meant to get in this play is of a 
heroic victim made to suffer by an autocratic overlord. 

But the dark picture of Zeus is mitigated even here. The Chorus refer 
cryptically to Zeus's “harmonious design" (552) and several times 
Prometheus himself predicts that he and his adversary will come to terms 


? Radt 1985: Test. 93 a-d. 


M. newness of Zeus's rule is given some emphasis (35, 96, 149-50, 310, 389, 942, 955, 
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and that he will eventually be freed. In an unguarded moment in his 
account of Io’s wanderings he even goes so far as to speak of Zeus 
“healing” her delirium “by caressing..., just touching, with a healing 
hand"? Any attempt to sketch out possible ways the trilogy may have 
developed (see above) must take these hints into account. Although no 
completely satisfactory solution has yet been found to the difficulties 
raised, the answer probably involves taking into account that the portrayal 
of Zeus is (a) temporally determined: Zeus, as we just noted, is at the 
beginning of his reign; and (b) partial and prejudiced: Prometheus’s sense 
of aggrievement has led him to exaggerate his adversary’s autocratic 
features, and those who come to view and interrogate him find themselves 
— perhaps unintentionally — accepting his evaluation. That in the sequel a 
correction if not a development occurred seems a necessary inference. 
Recently Stephen White has argued for a full-fledged “theodicy” of 
Zeus: “Prophecy, allusion and foreshadowing... reveal the Zeus of this 
play to be not the harsh and destructive despot imagined by most today, 
but the benevolent source and ultimate arbiter of justice for both gods and 
humanity” (2001: 107). Prometheus was mistaken (or mendacious) about 
Zeus's plan to “annihilate” the human race (@їстфсос 232-3); Zeus really 
intended to “conceal” (a possible meaning of дїстої at 152) the current 
defective species and, by his gentle coupling with Io, create a new “kingly 
genos” (869). One of the descendants of this new generation, Herakles, 
will appear both as Prometheus’s own liberator and probably also as the 
civilizer who rid the world of monsters such as those whose existence is 
hinted at if not actually mentioned in the Prometheus Bound (Lerna home 
of the Hydra 652, 677; the Amazons 415-6, 723). White’s thesis is 
ingenious, though little by way of evidence can be adduced in its support. 
In default of fresh material (and papyri finds continue to bring 
surprises, as with the “new” Poseidippos [Austin and Bastianini 2002]), we 
must be content with the knowledge that Prometheus achieved his release 
either as an ultimate act of charis on Zeus's part or – more likely — through 


9! Stoessl 1937: 125-6 places special emphasis on lines 190-2 and several other passages 
where Prometheus's predictions imply an eventual resolution of the conflict with Zeus. Des 
Bouvrie 1993 gives a fairly convincing account of how such a development might have 
been managed in the trilogy. 

55 849-50. This gentle, non-violent, method adopted by Zeus in bringing Io's wanderings to 
an end was part of the tradition: at Aeschylus, Suppl. 572 the term 0£AZac, "soothing 
charm" (Friis Johansen's and Whittle's trans.) is used, and it is of course implied by the 
name given to the offspring of their union, Epaphos, “Touch”, “Stroking”. 
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his acknowledged “cleverness at finding a way, even from an impasse" 
(Power's grudging tribute at 59). 


(9) Prometheus in ancient Greek art 


Greek art of all periods reflected popular myths and the story of 
Prometheus was no exception. Visual renditions existed before any 
possible date for the play and could have acted as an inspiration for the 
author. Later depictions may have been influenced by the theatrical version 
of the story. From them some information may be gleaned about aspects of 
the production, although it is often difficult to decide with certainty 
whether the picture in question reflects influence directly from a dramatic 
version, one that was actually performed or simply read, or has been 
affected in a less specific way by developments in the myth. 

There is no surviving illustration before the Roman period of the actual 
theft of fire by Prometheus (Gisler 1994: 533), although interesting vases 
(see below) depict him apparently presenting a torch to some satyrs. This 
implies that fire is his to bestow because he has stolen it from the 
Olympians. The earliest surviving depiction of his gift of fire to humans 
(Gisler 1994: cat. 23) is also from the Roman period and is dated by Gisler 
220 C.E. It forms part of a composite scene of myths concerning 
Prometheus on a Roman sarcophagus now in the Louvre (Ma 355). 

By far the most common scene in archaic vase-painting shows 
Prometheus propped up against a column or stake (or perhaps actually 
impaled on it, for it is often unclear what the artist intended). He is sitting 
on his haunches with his hands tied behind his back and an eagle swoops 
down or makes straight for his body — in other words, we are being shown 
exactly what Hermes predicts will happen (1021—5). There are depictions 
also of Herakles shooting his arrows at the bird, and sometimes other 
divine beings are shown viewing this action. What appears to be the 
earliest surviving example of the torture of Prometheus (Gisler 1994: cat. 
25) is on what was probably a steatite gem dated c. 650 B.C.E. (original 
now lost), of which a cast is in the British Museum.” Prometheus squats at 
lower left with his legs drawn up and his arms bound behind him. An eagle 


Boardman remarks that,-with the exception of the ivory relief from the Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia (cat. 30, discussed below), "all other archaic representations follow this 
Scheme" (1963: 52, with Plate VII, no. 186). 
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with wings outstretched comes directly at him from the right. Gisler 1994; 
catt. 26-29 are Argive shield-strap decorations dating from 590 to 550 
B.C.E. that show essentially the same scene. Occasionally (as in cat. 25) 
the components are reversed, that is, Prometheus is shown seated or 
leaning back to the left rather than the right, and the eagle comes at him 
from the opposite direction. Cat. 36 is a particularly handsome and well- 
preserved Etruscan scarab” dated 500-475 B.C.E., now in the British 
Museum (BM 1966.7 – 27.1). Here Prometheus is seated оп the left and a 
big eagle flies at him, aiming his beak just below Prometheus’s left armpit. 
The letters PR inscribed near Prometheus’s head (difficult to see in the 
illustration in LIMC) are taken by Gisler as possibly standing for 
PROMATHE. 

The popularity of Prometheus’s story extended as far as Sparta. Cat. 30 
is an ivory plaque from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia from c. 650 
B.C.E., now in Athens (Mus. Nat. 15354). Prometheus’s bent body fills the 
lower part and the eagle attacks his chest fiercely from upper right. Cat. 54 
is the well-known Lakonian cup by Arkesilas, dated c. 565—550 B.C.E., 
now in the Vatican (Mus. Greg. Etr. 16592). Prometheus is shown on the 
right, fastened to and seemingly propped up against a column. The eagle 
seems to be perched on his thighs and is making inroads into his breast. A 
shower of blood is shown, with the drops falling into a dish below. Atlas 
stands on the left supporting the starry firmament on his shoulders and 
behind him to his left is a serpent of many coils. With this we may 
compare Prometheus Bound 347-50, Prometheus’s description, for 
Okeanos’s benefit, of the torments of his fellow-Titan, Atlas. Catt. 57 and 
58 bring us closer in time and venue to our play. The former is a very 
fragmentary proto-Attic skyphos or krater, now in Athens (Mus. Nat. 
16384), the latter a proto-Attic krater (formerly Lucerne market). Both are 
dated c. 610 B.C.E. and in cat. 58 Herakles is shown firing his arrows at 
the bird, with some of the shafts actually having hit it in the head and the 
wing. 

Other divinities are sometimes shown viewing or participating in the 
action. Cat. 67 is a “Tyrrhenian” amphora of c. 575-550 B.C.E. All 
personages are identified, so there is no possibility of confusion or doubt: 
Prometheus — tied to or impaled on a stake, it is not clear — looks right and 
a huge eagle with wings outspread flies down from the left. The scene is 


?' Greek mythical scenes were popular in Etruria; note the frequent illustrations of the 
mutual fratricide of Eteokles and Polyneikes on Etruscan funerary urns of the period. 
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framed by, on the right, Demeter facing Poseidon and, on the left, Athena 
and Hermes. Cat. 68 is also a Tyrrhenian amphora of the same date with an 
essentially similar scene, but here there are four gods on the left. These are 
(from right to left) Hermes, Apollo conversing with Poseidon, and a 
goddess who may be Athena or Demeter. In cat. 69, which is similar to the 
preceding vases, a very fragmentary Hermes on the right approaches a 
seated male divinity who may be Zeus; on the left Athena stands behind 
Herakles. Cat. 70, illustrated on the cover of this volume, is an Attic black- 
figure column krater from Chiusi, now in Berlin (Staatl. Mus. F 1722), 
dated 560—550 B.C.E. Prometheus’s wrists are bound and he extends his 
hands to the eagle. Herakles is in the act of shooting, and some of his 
arrows have already reached their target or are within range. Behind the 
bird stands a figure (not visible in onr illustration) dressed in a long chiton 
and cloak who holds a sceptre. Gisler suggests that this is Zeus. Cat. 71 is 
an Attic black-figure cup dated 490—480 B.C.E., now in a private 
collection. On either side of the Herakles-Prometheus-eagle tableau are 
two riders who may be the Dioskouroi. A large-scale painted version of the 
freeing of Prometheus was to be found on one of the panels that served as 
barriers or guards to keep spectators at Olympia from getting in under the 
great statue of an enthroned Zeus that Pheidias created some time after 450 
B.C.E. Pausanias describes the painting, by Panainos, a relative of 
Pheidias's, as follows: *Prometheus is still held in his chains with Herakles 
coming through the air towards him.” 

Prometheus's gift of fire to the satyrs is the subject of an interesting 
sequence of vases, for the most part dated hetween 440 and 400 B.C.E. 
(Gisler 1994 catt: 4—19). Of possible importance here is that some of them 
(e.g. nos. 5, 7, 10 and 11) seem to illustrate a stylized version of the story. 
Prometheus is wearing a long, elaborately decorated chiton, as if he were 
presiding at a ceremony of entrusting fire into the keeping of the satyrs.” 
Cat. 72 is an Apulian red-figure krater now in Berlin (Staat. Mus 1969.9), 
dated с. 350—340 B.C.E. The scene is an two levels and is evidently meant 
to reflect a stage production. In the centre of the upper register 
Prometheus is standing in what appears to be a cave-opening; his arms are 


95 Pausanias 5.1 1.6, trans. Levi 1971: ii. 228 (Gisler 1994: cat. 55). 
Beazley 1939 discusses these in connection with the satyric Prometheus of 472 B.C.E. 
Paes recently reviewed the evidence in connection with the story of Prometheus 
2132-5). 
00 г. . . 
Discussion by DeVries 1993; Kossatz-Deissmann 1978: 136-41, pls. 26-7. 
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outstretched and his wrists are fastened (to the rock?). On the left stands a 
nude, youngish-looking Herakles who is reaching out his right hand to 
Prometheus as if to free him. To Herakles’s left a seated Athena holds out 
a crown of olive. On the right side of the upper register are a standing 
Themis/Gaia and a seated Apollo. In the lower scene are pictured from left 
to right: Dike, seated; the eagle, wings outstretched, apparently to be 
imagined as lying on the earth; Persephone and a winged Erinys. Cat. 72 
bis is an Apulian red-figure oinochoe of c. 340-330 B.C.E., now in 
Princeton (Univ. Art Museum 1989.30). A majestic Prometheus stands on 
the right, his arms and ankles fastened. In symmetrical position to his left 
Herakles aims an arrow at an eagle which flies above an altar behind 
Prometheus. Between the main figures a somewhat diminutive Pan holds a 
crown in his left hand and offers Herakles a kantharos with his right. 

Prometheus as “fashioner” of humans doesn’t appear on pottery 
(generally Greek, but sometimes Etruscan or Italiote) before about 300 
B.C.E. He is depicted in profile, either seated or standing, and sometimes 
bending forward. His function as craftsman is marked by the fact that he 
holds a mallet, stylus or other carving implement and he is often depicted 
working on a human skeleton shown full-scale or from the waist up. This 
is the schema, for example, on an Etruscan sardonyx seal dating from the 
end of the third century B.C.E, now in Berlin (Gisler cat. 85). 
Occasionally the human figure is on a base, which seems to indicate that 
the artist conceived of Prometheus as having first carved a statue of a 
human, and then infused it with life. Minor variations in the theme occur, 
starting at about the same time and in various media (murals, seals, 
terracottas). As a noteworthy embellishment, the fashioning occurs in the 
presence — perhaps with the complicity or even co-operation — of Athena. 
Sometimes other gods or divine beings are also present, and on certain 
Roman sarcophagi there are shown small flying figures that are taken to be 
psyches, the vital forces that are about to be implanted. Possibly the 
earliest depiction of Prometheus infusing life into humans by use of a 
flaming torch is on a Roman sarcophagus c. 220 C.E. in the Louvre (Cat. 1 
Gisler), but the exact significance of this gesture is unclear, for the artist 
possibly intended merely to show Prometheus bestowing fire upon his 
human beneficiary rather than vivifying him with it. 

Prometheus appears on Etruscan mirrors from the fourth century 
B.C.E., and on one, dated about 320 B.C.E. which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, he is shown seated, his arms 
draped over (and therefore apparently receiving support from) Athena, 
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Herakles and — interestingly, given Prometheus’s benefaction of the 
healing arts to mortals (Prometheus Bound 478-83) – Asklepios." 

Account should be taken also of certain items in the Io-repertoire. The 
earliest depictions show her as already transformed into a cow, as on the 
elaborately deeorated throne in the sanctuary of Apollo Kameios at 
Amyklai in Lakonia (Pausanias 3. 18. 13). Then, in the first half of the 
fifth eeatury, there is a shift: she is shown as a human girl with, however, 
some few recognizably bovine attributes around the head. ? Noteworthy 
are Yalouris 1990: cat. 62, an Attic red-figure pelike in Naples (Mus. Naz. 
Spinelli 2041, de Suessula), which shows Zeus with a sceptre pursuing an 
almost totally human Io, and cnt. 39, an Attic red-figure skyphos in 
Palermo (Fond. Mormino; Banco di Sicilia 20) that has sometimes been 
taken as a reflection of Prometheus Bound 590—1, "...the girl who 
enflames Zeus's heart with love". Unfortunately the experts do not agree 
on the exact dates of these vases, but recent opinion puts them both before 
450 В.С.Б.!® 


(10) True Promethean fire” 


Prometheus, the divine champion of humans against tyrannical oppression, 
became a powerful symbol in both the high arts and in the popular idiom. 


10! Gisler cat. 75; see Kerényi 1963: 128, ill. pl. XIV. 

2 Discussion by Yalouris 1986 and (with some revision of dates) 1990 (LIMC V, whose 
catalogue numbers I give); Forbes Irving 1990: 215-6, who remarks, “From about 470 a 
change in the vases takes place and Io appears as a horned maiden"(215); Maehler 2000. 

So Maehler 2000: 327. He reports Karl Schefold as dating the Naples vase “um 455 v. 
Chr.” Yalouris puts them somewhat later, cat. 62 “vers 440” (1990: 669; he had previously 
an it “vers 455 av. J-C” [Yalouris 1986: 12]), and cat. 39 “450-430 av. J.-C." (1990: 
1 In compiling this material, | have drawn on a variety of sources: Aghion et al. 1996: 
246-7; Awad 1963 (useful); Bapp 1902-9: 3054-83 (especially for the early period); 
Ferrari 1999: 591-2; Kerényi 1963 (especially Goethe); Kreitzer 1994 (a work I came upon 
rather late in my hunt for Promethean themes; he provides fuller texts of some of the items 
in which we overlap, and some others in addition); Mayerson 1971 [1991]: 45-54 
(accessible and interesting); Raggio 1958 (important for the visual material); Raizis 1983 
(comprehensive); Reid 1993 (an indispensable catalogue in all genres); Snodgrass 1994; 


Trousson 1964 [21976] (thorough and analytical); Ziolkowski 2000: 111-48 (good for the 
modem period). 
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Prometheus in literature 

In the comedy The Sophists by Plato Comicus (late 5th century B.C.E.) a 
character remarks rather cryptically, “Prometheus is humans’ intellect”! 
(fr. 145 PCG vii: 493). A character in Menander comments that the 
punishment accorded to Prometheus is just retribution for the fact that he 
“moulded the foul race of women" (fr. 718.5 Kórte/Thierfelder 1959), 
Another writer of New Comedy, Philemon, had one of his characters point 
out that an anomaly exists in the way Prometheus fashioned creatures: all 
other species are alike in that they have distinguishing class-characteristics, 
lions brave, hares cowardly, foxes crafty, while “of us humans there are as 
many characters as there are individual persons” (fr. 93 PCG vii: 276). On 
their way to Kolchis to fetch the Golden Fleece the Argonauts sail past the 
rock on which Prometheus is shackled. They hear and feel the whirring of 
the eagle’s preternaturally large wings (more like oars than wings, they 
think). The bird savagely and repeatedly assaults Prometheus, whose cries 
— and the detail is given an emphasis that seems particularly Hellenistic – 
ring out as his liver is being torn to bits (Apollonius of Rhodes 1I.1248- 
59). 

Philosophical writers gave the myth a rationalizing interpretation. 
Aristotle's pupil Theophrastus held that “Prometheus, being wise, was the 
first to give a share of philosophy to humans; hence the story was handed 
down that he gave them a share in fire” (fr. 50 Wimmer 1931 = 729 
FHS&G). For the Stoics, the name “Prometheus” stood for “Forethought 
of God". Chrysippus held a theory of cyclical generation and dissolution of 
the cosmos, the whole process involving “the indwelling dunamis of fire in 
existing things”. The regenerative cycle in particular is under the control of 
the “forethought of the craftsman” (лроџтӨєіс tod texvitov, fr. 620 von 
Arnim 1903). A similar allegorizing tendency appears in Ennius’s didactic 
poem Epicharmus (after 200 B.C.E.), where the human soul is “fire taken 
from the sun” (Warmington 1967: 412-3). 

The Roman poets were familiar with the Prometheus story. The 
dramatist Lucius Accius (later second century B.C.E.) wrote plays, no 
longer extant, with the titles Prometheus and Jo, and in one of his 
“Menippean” satires, Prometheus Free, M. Terentius Varro (c. 55 B.C.E.) 


"5 “For all Greek writers after Aeschylus Prometheus is purely a symbol of man’s restless 
intelligence, to be admired or condemned according to the author’s outlook” (Dodds 1973: 
6). For the text of the comic fragment of Plato I follow the suggestion of Herington 1972: 
92. 
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portrayed Prometheus lamenting his captivity in Skythia not only because 
of the physical tortures he had to endure but also because he was 
completely without human company (fr. 426 Cébe 1996). Prometheus is 
then freed (exactly how is not clear, though evidently with Jupiter’s 
acquiescence if not on his initiative) and goes to Rome. He encounters 
some critics there and describes in physiological detail his creation of 
humans; he also attempts, probably with only limited success, to counter 
the charge that his gift of fire has led to voluptuousness and depravity 
among humankind. This was the view of the Cynic school: Prometheus 
was punished by Zeus not because the latter was hostile to the human race 
but because fire was “the origin and beginning of man’s softness and love 
of luxury”,!% This theory is reflected also in Horace, Odes 1.3: “Rash in its 
total daring, the human race rushes to forbidden crime. Rash Prometheus 
brought fire to humans by evil theft. After fire had been brought down 
from the vault of heaven, wasting disease and a fresh battalion of fevers 
oppressed the earth, and death, previously delayed, came on inevitably and 
with quickened pace” (25-33). The same note of disapproval can be heard 
again in Horace’s variant on the way Prometheus went about his act of 
creation: “It is said that Prometheus, forced to cut from everywhere the 
particles to add to his primeval clay, took the ravaging lion’s violence and 
added it to human anger" (Odes 1.16.13-16). Propertius’s criticism is 
somewhat different, and a little strange: “O ill-fated primal earth that 
Prometheus fashioned. With too little care he moulded the human heart; 
though ordering our bodies he forgot the mind in the exercise of his craft” 
(Elegies 3.5.7-9). Among the personages celebrating the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis in Catullus’s Poem 64 are the centaur Kheiron and 
Prometheus, the inventor, 


... Wearing 

The faint scars of that ancient penalty 

Which, shackled to the cliff-face hand and foot, 
Hanging from vertical rock, he paid in full.” 


а... 


1% Dio Chrysostom Oration 6. 25, trans. J. W. Cohoon (Loeb), and cf. 6. 29-30. Kreitzer 
draws attention to the curious detail at Dio 8.33 (“On Virtue"), where Herakles delivers 
Prometheus from the agonies inflicted on a liver that swells or shrinks in proportion to the 
degree of praise or censure that Prometheus receives from onlookers (1994: 32-3). 

Vv. 294-7, trans, by Michie 1969. 
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Silenus in Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue tells several stories, including 
Prometheus’s theft of fire and punisment on Caucasus. Amidst the 
poisonous herbs that Seneca’s Medea collects for her vengeful scheme is a 
noxious plant fertilized by Prometheus’s blood spilled on the snowy 
Caucasus (Med. 709'%), and she comments later that the diadem she is 
about to send to her rival the Corinthian princess derives its potency from 
the fire that she has been taught by Prometheus to conceal artfully (821), 
The satirist Petronius appears to have given an allegorical interpretation of 
the vulture that gnawed Prometheus’s liver: “Jealousy and greed torment 
our soul” (fr. 25). In Valerius Flaccus's Argonautic Saga (c. 100 С.Е.) 
Jupiter bows to the entreaties of Latona, Diana and Apollo, and sends 
Heracles to release Prometheus from his captivity and the ravages of the 
“dreadful vulture” (4.58-81). Lucian of Samosata (2nd cent. С.Е.) dealt 
with Prometheus in several of his satirical dialogues, most significantly in 
Prometheus or Caucasus, where Prometheus plays the role of a sophistic 
rhetorician who skilfully answers point-for-point the charges made against 
him. Yes, he stole the best meat from the gods' table and substituted bones 
wrapped in fat, but that was just a little joke among table-companions; it 
should have been overlooked, not reacted angrily against. As for his 
creation of humans and gift of fire to them, that was really a boon not an 
insult to the gods, for otherwise, who would there be to acknowledge that 
the gods are superior? And besides, the gods are now getting benefits in 
the form of temples and burnt offerings." Fire, after all, is not depleted 
through human use, and the gods don't really need fire to cook their food 
and to stay warm. 

In later Jewish mythology Adam became a Prometheus-figure “who, 
endowed with God-like wisdom, brought down fire and light" and 
bestowed on humans a knowlege of other useful crafts, especially the art of 
writing.' In the Book of Adam, to compensate for the literal and moral 
darkness in which humans find themselves after the Fall, an angel 
descends to teach Adam the use of fire and presents him with blacksmith's 
tools. As a variant of this story, God takes pity on Adam and gives him the 
flash of insight that enables him to produce fire by rubbing two stones 
together. What drew the attention of Christian writers like Tertullian and 


' According to Kreitzer (1994: 111) this detail is picked ир in а 1963 American film 
Jason and the Argonauts. 

10 See the quotation at n. 60 above. 

110 Ginzberg 5728-1968: v. 113, and cf. i. 62. 
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Lactantius was the figure of Prometheus either as the first maker of idols 
and therefore only an ersatz “creator”, or as one who, in pagan times, 
prefigured the sufferings of Christ. St. Augustine of Hippo made 
Prometheus a contemporary of Moses and held that “the reason why they 
say that he moulded men out of clay is that he is supposed to have been the 
best teacher of wisdom” (City of God 18.8, trans. Sanford and Green 
[Loeb]). 

Giovanni Boccaccio's elaborate allegorical treatment of the story in his 
monumental De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (begun about 1350 but 
revised continuously until Boccaccio's death in 1375) exerted a strong 
influence on the work of Italian painters like Piero di Cosimo. For 
Boccaccio Prometheus's theft of fire from heaven signified the infusion of 
intelligence into the breasts of the ignorant, and his torture represented the 
agony that must be undergone by speculative minds striving to uncover the 
secrets of nature, a symbolism that was to be taken up by Marsilio Ficino 
(c. 1476)? In seventeenth-century Italy Galileo was hailed by his 
supporters as a new Prometheus resisting the dogmatic imposition of 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy (Redondi 1987: 75). Among the early French 
poets, Pierre de Ronsard (1524—1585) introduced Prometheus several 
times as a symbol of the suffering lover.!? In Britain Prometheus appears 
in Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queene (1590), where Knight Guyon reads in 
a book, 


И! Trousson 1964 [11976]: 65-73 for an overview of the Christian material (“...si les Grecs 
ont si bien décrit, dans le mythe de Prométhée, la création de l'homme, c'est parce qu'il 
s'agissait d'une révélation partielle pour faire entrevoir ou deviner la vérité aux paiens," p. 
70, citing Clement of Alexandria) See also Raggio 1958: 51—2; Awad 1963: 488-9; 
Duchemin 1974 [2000]: ch. УШ; Kreitzer 1994: 39-45 and 165-78 for a schematic 
overview of the Adam-Prometheus-Christ analogy. 

Boccaccio's text is at Zaccaria 1998 (with an excellent index). According to Greer, 
Ficino made Prometheus “the figure of reason's eternal torment, caged within a mortal 
body and endlessly seeking to ascend to its divine source" (1991: 130). Flahault draws a 
contrast between "authors like Boccaccio, Filippo Villani or Marsilio Ficino", who saw in 
Prometheus “the civilizing hero who brings the arts to fallen humanity" and the sixteenth- 
century French Classical scholar Henri Estienne, who held that "the first man made by 
Prometheus was Adam... and the revolt of Prometheus corresponds to that of man, who, by 
committing original sin, rebels against divine order" (2003: 148). 

Awad 1963: 56-8. 
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... how first Prometheus did create 

A Man, of many partes from beasts derived, 

And then stole fire from heaven, to animate 

His worke, for which he was by Jouve deprived 

Of life him selfe, and hart-strings of an Ægle rived. 
(Bk. II, Canto X, stanza 70) 


Love-struck Berowne in Shakespeare's Love's Labour's Lost (1591) 
declaims: 


From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
(IV.iii.297-99!4) 


In Francis Bacon's essay "Prometheus, or the State of Man" (in The 
Wisdom of the Ancients; Latin version 1609, Engl. trans. 1619) humans 
were at first unwilling to accept Prometheus's gift of fire and “arraigned 
both him and his invention before Jupiter.” So far from being angry, the 
gods were delighted with Prometheus's action and added as a further boon 
that humans were to enjoy perpetual youth; however, they foolishly 
squandered this gift in a variant of the serpent-in-the-garden story." 
Bacon continues the tale along more or less traditional lines and, following 
Boccaccio’s lead, proceeds to turn each individual element into a Christian 
allegory: “Prometheus clearly and expressly signifies Providence...the 
voyage of Heracles, made in a pitcher, to release Prometheus, bears an 
allusion to the word of God [i.e., Christ], coming in the frail vessel of the 
flesh to redeem mankind." Prometheus also makes an exuberant 
appearance, along with “Mother” nature, at the end of Ben Jonson’s 
masque Mercury vindicated from the alchemists at court (1615). In 
Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan (1651) Prometheus is a figure of “the prudent 


ИЗ Kreitzer notes also (1994: 55) Titus Andronicus 11.i.16-17, where Aaron with his 

amorous gaze holds his beloved Tamora “faster bound... Than is Prometheus tied to 

Caucasus.” 

!!5 The fable can be traced back as far as the S. Italian poet Ibykos of Rhegion (mid-6th 

cent. B.C.E.) and probably figured also in Sophocles’s satyr-drama Kapoi (Lloyd-Jones 

1996: 194; see p. 5 above). The souce of our information is Aelian, Hist. Anim. 6.51, who 
ives a version of the tale. 

5 In “Of Adversity” Bacon presented a slightly different interpretation: Hercules sailing 
the length of the great Ocean to unbind Prometheus is an allegory for "Christian resolution, 
that saileth in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world" to come to the 
assistance of human nature assailed by temptation. 
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man" gnawed by corrosive fears and worries of "death, poverty, or other 
calamity and has no repose, nor pause of his anxiety, but in sleep." 
Abraham Cowley's Prometheus ill-painted (1656) is a short satire on the 
"Second Mis'ery" inflicted on the figure of Prometheus by the excesses of 
contemporary painters. 

In Spanish literature the myth appears for the first time in Pedro 
Calderón de la Barca's "court spectacular" La estatua de Prometeo (1670— 
1674; what survives is an abridgement of Calderón's original). Here, 
emphasis is given to the stark opposition between the twins Prometeo and 
Epimeteo: the former is a rationalist and something of a dreamer, his 
brother Epimeteo a hunting, soldiering, passionate man (this is an 
ideological opposition which would later be picked up by Goethe). The 
polarity is mirrored at the divine level, for Prometeo is a devotee of 
Minerba, who is rationality personified, and Epimeteo of Palas, her more 
hotheaded and warlike double. The action proper begins when Epimeteo 
falls in love with the statue of Minerba which his brother has fashioned. 
The goddess herself appears in the disguise of a wild beast and offers to 
aid Prometeo in his pursuit of heavenly mysteries. Epimeteo for his part 
falls prey to the evil promptings of Palas, who tries to persuade him to 
destroy the statue. Epimeteo, however, disobeys and in the hectic action 
which follows, Prometeo places a torch he has drawn from Apolo's 
flaming chariot in the statue's hand and it comes to life as Pandora. Palas's 
agent, the underworld goddess Discordia, tricks Pandora into releasing her 
golden urn filled not with gifts but with the murky smoke of stolen fire, 
which blocks the sun and leads to dissension between the factions. A trial 
takes place before the divinities, but Apolo is unable to adjudicate between 
the brothers. In the armed clash which ensues Discordia somewhat 
incongruously intervenes as a pacifying agent. Apolo forgives the theft 
perpetrated against him and bestows Jupiter's pardon. The brothers are 
чи апа the work ends with the festal wedding of Prometeo and 

andora. 


!? Quoted by Kreitzer (1994: 57) from the Penguin edition ed. by C. B Macpherson 
(Harmondsworth, 1985), p. 169. Kreitzer also quotes (p. 81) a passage from Georg W.F. 
Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion (published posthumously in 1832) which 
clearly echoes Hobbes: “In the mere satisfaction of these wants [that were taught to humans 
by Prometheus] there is never any sense of satiety; on the contrary, the need is always 
growing and care is ever new.” 
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Prometheus appears several times in Jonathan Swift’s poetry, most 
notably in “Prometheus”, a squib of 1724 directed against one William 
Wood, an “ironworker” who allegedly obtained a license to issue Irish 
coinage by bribing the King’s foreign mistress. Just as Prometheus had 
stolen Jove’s golden chain from which “all human things depend”, so, 
according to Swift, Wood’s thieving will swiftly come to light: 


Prometheus on a Rock was laid, 
Ty’d with the chain himself had made; 
On Icy Caucasus to shiver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. 
(vv. 53-56)!" 


Voltaire’s Pandore (1740) was intended as a libretto which he tried 
unsuccessfully to have set to music. In Act I Prometheus calls upon the 
infernal powers to give life to the statue of Pandora which he has made, 
but they tell him they are unable to do so (“From hell Pandora never shall 
receive / that flame divine which only heaven should give”). Accordingly, 
he goes to heaven to snatch the “flame of Love” and (Act II) infuses life 
into his creation. Prometheus and the now animated Pandora sing a love 
duet before Mercury takes Pandora to heaven to stand trial. In Act III 
Jupiter tries to seduce Pandora by offering her immortality, but she rejects 
him. Act IV opens with a stylized clash between the Olympians and the 
Titans. Destiny intervenes, consigns the Titans to damnation in the 
Underworld and returns Pandora to Prometheus. Jupiter vows to punish 
humans using Pandora’s “gifts”. In a re-enactment of the Garden of Eden 
story (Act V), Prometheus urges Pandora not to open her box, but when he 
leaves, she falls prey to the blandishments of Nemesis (“This mysterious 
box / Will make thy charms immortal”) and releases a plague of Furies and 
Demons. Overcome with guilt she blames her “fatal curiosity” and begs 
Prometheus to kill her, but catastrophe is averted when Love descends 
from heaven and assures the couple that he will help them face the trials of 
their now mortal existence. 


HS Similarly Heinrich Heine’s satirical poem “Church Councillor Prometheus" was 
directed against a Würzburg church councillor whom Heine accused of “stealing” and 
illegally publishing some lectures by Schelling: “Fear the fate that met Prometheus / If 
you're caught by Jove's police" (vv. 7-8, trans. Hal Draper). 

Direct quotations are from the translation of William F. Fleming in The Works of 
Voltaire (Akron OH: Wemer, 1906) vol. 17, pp. 290-314. 
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With Johann Wolfgang von Goethe Prometheus makes his first 
appearance as a fully fledged “Romantic” hero. “From that point on, 
Prometheus is no longer a figure split between one character who is close 
to the gods and another who is close to men; he incarnates the divine 
element in man" (Flahault 2003: 149). There are well over a dozen 
references to Prometheus in Goethe’s Collected Works and he returned 
several times to the theme for poetic treatment.'”° In 1773 Goethe wrote a 
two-act drama, Prometheus Firebringer, which was then temporarily 
“lost”. In the next year he composed Prometheus, a poetic monologue or 
“Hymnos” of 56 lines that incorporated some material from the 1773 
fragment; this was the poem that was set to music by Schubert and Wolf. 
Prometheus's tone is defiant, almost strident: “Am I to honour you?,” he 
angrily asks Zeus; 


... What for? 
Did you ever appease the pain 
Of the sufferer? 
Did you ever quench the tears 
Of the fearful? 
Was I not forged into a man 
By all-powerful time 
And eternal fate, 
My masters and yours? 
(vv. 37-45") 


The first two acts, rediscovered, were published in 1830 with the 
monologue inserted as Act III. Prometheus rejects Mercury's mission to 
reconcile him with his parents, Jupiter and Juno; he prefers, he insists, to 
remain with the statues he has created and hopes somehow that life will be 
breathed into them. Epimetheus points out to him that the gods are offering 
to share power with him, but this, too, fails to move him: 


...I would say 
That I have nothing I would share with them. 


ЧО In Dichtung und Wahrheit Bk. XV (1811) Goethe remarked, “The myth of Prometheus 
came to life in me. I tailored the old titanic garments to my size....” 
, Trans. Ralph Manheim in Kerényi 1963: 7. 
A not altogether successful combination, for there are substantial repetitions (with some 
variants): 1830: Act I. vv. 29-31 = 1773: 42-45; 1830: Act II. vv. 249-52 = 1773: 53-57. 
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What I have they cannot rob me of; ; 
What they possess let them protect. (Act I уу. 72-5!) 


Minerva enters and tries again to persuade him to yield, but to no avail: 
What sort of claim 


Do the proud dwellers of Olympus 

Think they have 

Upon my powers? 

They are mine and mine to use. 
(Act I vv. 128-32) 


Prometheus shows Minerva his creations, and he takes special pride in the 
still lifeless Pandora. Minerva tries a different tack: Jupiter has promised 
he will bring them all to life if Prometheus will come to terms with the 
Olympians. The price is too high; if his creatures must remain lifeless for 
him to retain his independence, so be it! The Act closes with Minerva's 
optimistic hope that Prometheus's creatures will ultimately gain life, for, as 
she says, “It’s up to Fate and not the gods/ To give the gift of life, or take 
it" (Act I vv. 204—5). She leads him to the Fountain of Life which she 
assures him “Jupiter will not close off.” Act II opens with Mercury 
informing Jupiter of Minerva's treachery: she has sided with the enemy, 
and his creatures now live! Jupiter, not at all disturbed by the news, insists 
that the "tribe of worms", his "slaves" (Das Wurmgeschlecht...Die Anzahl 
meiner Knechte) must still recognize his sovereign authority: 


If they seek my paternal guidance, good befall them. 
Woe betide them if they should resist 
My sovereign hand. 

(Act П vv. 231-3) 


"Leave them to the life they lead," Jupiter tells Mercury. The newly 
animated human creatures are seen climbing trees, picking fruit and 
otherwise disporting themselves in a paradisal valley at the foot of 
Olympus. One of Prometheus's males has uprooted a tree, so Prometheus 
shows him how to use it to build himself a hut, but when the man wants to 
share it with his fellows, Prometheus rebukes him: *No! You built it for 
yourself, it's yours... Whoever wants a place to live can build his own." 


"3 This and the following translations from the 1830 drama are taken from Hamlin and 
Ryder 1995. 
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When this assertion of the right of private property leads to violence and 
robbery, Prometheus himself must intervene and try to mend matters: 


You've not belied your nature, my children, 
You're lazy and industrious, 
And gently cruel, 
Generously mean, 
Like all your brothers in this fate, 
Like all the beasts, and like the gods. 
(Act II vv. 316-21) 


In the last scene of the act Prometheus discourses with his daughter 
Pandora, who has begun to feel the stirrings of passion. This, Prometheus 
explains, is just a foretaste of death, which in some proto-Wagnerian way 
will bring fulfilment of all one's yearnings and desires. Goethe also 
projected another drama, The Freeing of Prometheus, on which he worked 
between 1795 and 1797, but he seems to have abandoned it, for all that 
remains is an uninformative fragment of about twenty-three lines. 

Goethe’s last treatment of this theme is Pandora, a "festival-drama" in 
one long scene (1807-8). The brothers Prometheus and Epimetheus here 
represent contrasting outlooks, as in Calderón: the latter idealistic, 
contemplative, living a life of pastoral innocence, and Prometheus the 
opposite: restless, active, even bellicose (he appears, for example, 
accompanied by a chorus of blacksmiths whom he urges to apply their 
energies in manufacturing weapons). Epimetheus had taken Pandora as his 
beloved after she was rejected by Prometheus. Twin daughters were born 
to them, Elpore and Epimeleia, and the latter was left with her father by the 
departing, Pandora to be his companion, while Elpore vanished to a 
nebulous and ethereal upper world, visiting Epimetheus only in dreams. 
The main action involves the passionate involvement of Phileros, 
Prometheus's son, with Epimeleia, and the boy's stabbing of the girl in the 
mistaken belief that she has been unfaithful to him (she had been the 
unwilling object of amorous advances by a shepherd, a scene which 
Phileros had mistinterpreted as a prearranged tryst). Prometheus intervenes 
and severely rebukes his son, and the boy throws himself into the sea. The 
other shepherds, angered by the killing of one of their fellows, torch 
Epimetheus's house, and Epimeleia, in chagrin and remorse, hurls herself 
into the flames. Matters are resolved when the goddess Dawn emerges 
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from the sea and proclaims that it is the gods’ will that the two young 
lovers should be saved and joined in marriage." 

Around 1800 Prometheus begins to appear on both sides of the English 
Channel as a rebel figure, the individual ready to flout convention and 
challenge entrenched privilege. At about this time British Abolitionists 
presented an African Prometheus being freed from his captivity by a 
British Herakles (Curran 1986: 442, with 447 fig. 1). For Vincenzo Monti, 
the Italian poet and adapter of Homer, both Prometheus and Napoleon 
were embodiments of the Creative Hero, with Napoleon playing the role of 
liberator of the human race from the tyranny of autocratic monarchs. 
Napoleon himself accepted the dedication of Monti’s (unfinished) 
Prometeo when he was in Milan in May 1797.'% Lord Byron, whose 
fascination with Prometheus began when he was a schoolboy at Harrow, 
also cast Napoleon as Prometheus. In the Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte 
(1814) Byron contrasts Napoleon in exile with Prometheus on the rock: 


... like the thief of fire from heaven, 
Wilt thou withstand the shock? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock! 
(16, 136-39)!” 


Besides these overt political references, Prometheus became for the 
English Romantics an irresistible figure of rebellion, a prototype of the 
creative artist, isolated, misunderstood, reviled. Byron wrote a separate 
Prometheus (1816); 


Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 


P* There was a successful revival of Goethe’s Pandora in East Germany іп 1980 in an 

adaptation by Peter Hacks; see Ziolkowski 2000: 141-45. 

3 See Trousson 1964 [21976]: 336-9 for a summary and unfavourable appraisal of Monti's 
jece. 

26 Quoted from McGann III (1981) 259-65. Byron’s contemporary Sidney Owenson, Lady 

Morgan, portrayed Napoleon in exile as a figure “chained to a solitary and inaccessible 

rock, with no object on which to fix his attention” (from France [1817], cited by Curran 

1986: 445). 

27 Byron's Prometheus is in McGann ГУ (1986) 31-33. “Byron told Medwin that ‘Shelley, 

when I was in Switzerland, translated the Prometheus to me before I wrote my ode’ 

(Medwin 156)” (McGann IV [1986] 457 n. 298). 
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The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own mind... 
(3.35-8) 


Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To Mortals of their fate and force; 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source. 
(3.45-8) 


Again in The Prophecy of Dante (1819) Byron presents his vision of the 
true poet, who (like himself) is destined to be unheard, or at least 
unappreciated; is he other than 


... the new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from heaven, and then, too late, 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who, having lavish'd his high gift in vain, 
Lies chain'd to his lone rock by the sea-shore? 
(Canto IV, vv. 14-1925) 


Byron himself referred to the possibility that the Prometheus myth exerted 
an "influence over all or any thing that I have written" (letter to Murray of 
12 October, 1817). 

Percy B. Shelley's work shows how thoroughly steeped he was in the 
Greek and Latin classics. His first encounter with Prometheus probably 
occurred while he was still a student at Eton, before he went up to 
University College, Oxford, in 1810. In a letter dated 25 Oct. 1814 to his 
future wife Mary Wollstonecraft, he included a section of his translation of 
Aeschylus, the translation that was to influence Byron (Shelley and Byron 
were reading and translating the Prometheus Bound in 1816 and Byron's 
Prometheus appeared in July of that year). Shelley was fascinated by 
Milton's Satan, but he insisted in the Preface to Prometheus Unbound that 
his Prometheus was “а more poetical character than Satan....the type of the 
highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature, impelled by the purest 
and the truest motives to the best and noblest ends." (This parallel with 
Satan was later specifically rejected by Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the 
Preface to her translation of Prometheus Bound, her first published work, 
Which appeared, anonymously, in 1833.) During their journey through the 


8 The poem is in McGann IV (1986) 213-39. 
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Alps to Italy in March and April of 1818 Shelley and his wife were deeply 
impressed not only by the spectacular scenery but by a production of a 
ballet by Salvatore Vigand, who had for some years been a popular fixture 
at Milan’s La Scala. It has been conjectured that the Shelleys would have 
encountered here the libretto for, if not an actual production of, Vigand’s 
Prometeo, which had had its premiere in 1813 in a form substantially 
reworked from the 1801 Beethoven version. Shelley wrote some of the 
early parts of his play (Acts I and II) in 1818, but the project reached a first 
stage of completion during the resplendent spring of 1819 which the 
Shelleys spent in Rome, with Act IV, which has been seen as a kind of 
*Hymn to Man", added almost as an afterthought later in the year. (The 
first printing of 1820 was full of transcriptional and typographical errors, 
and there was no really authoritative text until Mary Shelley's editorial 
revisions of 1839, and even today there are a significant number of 
passages where Shelley's intentions are beyond recovery.) 

Shelley went substantially beyond his classical model for his own 
powerful and idiosyncratic re-working of the story,” for he intended his 
“lyric drama” not as a completion of the ancient trilogy (he claimed that a 
reconciliation between the opponents along the lines of the ancient myth 
would be "feeble") but as an outpouring of his own feelings about the 
human condition and the redeeming power of Love. Still, direct lines of 
contact with the ancient model remain. Shelley's Prometheus, like his 
namesake, is the tireless and persistent champion of the rights of human 
freedom against arbitrary and malevolent authority: 


...I would fain 

Be what it is my destiny to be, 

The saviour and the strength of suffering man... 
(1.815-17) 


In both works Prometheus through his gift of wisdom (or perhaps cunning) 
claims responsibility for Jupiter's present position of unchallenged 


'? Beethoven's Creatures of Prometheus is discussed below, p. 63. For the Shelley-Vigand 
connection see Curran 1986: 446-55. For his 1813 Prometeo Viganó kept four of 
Beethoven's movements and added music by Mozart and Haydn, as well as some of his 
own. 

130 Wallace (1997: 167-77) identifies other classical springs of inspiration besides the 
Prometheus Bound for Shelley’s many-layered drama. She argues that this multiplicity of 
EDT allowed Shelley to break loose from any sense of domination by his Aeschylean 

el. 
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authority (Prom. Bound 212-21, 439-40 = Prom. Unbound Н.іу.43—6). 
There are close parallels in the gifts bestowed by Prometheus on humans 
(Prom. Bound 447-503 = Prom. Unbound ILiv.59-99'3!), Pervasive in 
both dramas is the sense of utter and complete separation between 
Prometheus and his divine adversary, the tyrannical overlord, whose 
arbitrary power is ultimately destroyed by Prometheus’s recollection of the 
secret, which is here much less explicitly used as a bargaining chip but 
nevertheless gives Prometheus the leverage necessary to best his opponent. 
In a typical Shelleyan turn, female characters are given a prominent place, 
Prometheus’s wife Asia (whose name Shelley perhaps got from 
Herodotus) and her sister-Oceanides Panthea and Ione. Shelley has also 
added the looming figure of Demogorgon, a primordial creative force who 
was brought to prominence by Boccaceio but who may go back ultimately 
to the Demiurge of Plato's Timaios.” Ву an ironic (and somewhat 
mysterious) twist, he is also here revealed as, or is somehow to be 
identified with, the child of the union between Jupiter and Thetis, an 
offspring begotten, in Shelley’s version, through rape and violence 
(Ш.1.18-24, 42-8). 

But what distinguishes Shelley’s rendering is its epic sweep and 
elevated moral tone, qualities that have called forth comparisons with 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. There is also — and it is perhaps this characteristic 
that marks out Shelley’s poetry in the whole body of English literature, 
and indeetl, makes Prometheus Unbound paramount among his longer 
works — an intense lyricism; it has, in fact, been noted that nearly two 
dozen nf the metres used by Shelley in the songs of Prometheus Unbound 
are Original to him. The message of the piece is ultimately one of hope, of 
endurance and chastening through suffering, of the indomitability of 
human goals, aspirations, and even dreams, provided they are clung to 
unswervingly, and which are, by the very assaults they have endured, 
transformed and brought to a new, transcendent level. Through this 


ЇН These are picked up at the end of the play in the catalogue of blessings under the new, 
Promethean dispensation (1V.412-23, where there are echoes also of a passage in 
Sophocles's Antigone, discussed above pp. 22-3). 

Demogorgon (probably by a false etymology = “Gorgon of the people") was a cosmic 
power in Renaissance demonology, the father of sky, earth, the underworld and the Fates. 
He is named among the primeval powers in Milton's Paradise Lost (2.965) and appears 
with the demons of turmoil on Satan's shield in Thomas Northmore's ten-book epic of 
1809, Washington, or Liberty Restored, which allegorically depicted George Washington 
аз а Prometheus battling against British oppression (Curran 1986: 436-7). 
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suffering and transfiguration we come as close as we shall probably ever 
get to the level of the Divine. Jupiter falls; Prometheus is unbound; the 
evils of the world are dispersed, except for death, which the human race 
now has the power to face in the confident assurance that the dominant 
powers in human life are Goodness and Love, not Malice and Hate. 

The prolific and successful Victorian composer C. Hubert H. Parry 
used Shelley’s drama as the basis for a “dramatic cantata” in five scenes 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra. Parry chose to present this in response to 
a commission for the Three Choirs (Gloucester) Festival, 7 Sept. 1880. The 
actual composition of it cost Parry some unquiet moments, and the 
premiere performance was not without its problems. Under encouragement 
from the Irish composer Charles Villiers Stanford, Parry re-mounted the 
work for a more polished, and critically better received, performance in 
Cambridge in May of 1881. Critics of the time found it redolent of 
Wagner, but musicologists have judged that it marks a turning-point in the 
development of music in the British Isles, and one writer declared its first 
performance at the Gloucester Festival to be the “definite birthday for 
modern English music."?? 

In May 1825 Samuel Taylor Coleridge delivered before the Royal 
Society of Literature in London a lecture entitled On the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. Here the figures in the story are given mystical and rather 
abstruse values (not unlike the allegorizing interpretation of the Stoics, 
already noted). Jove is Nomos, human law, or nature, and Prometheus 
stands for idea or “Nous”, reason and will. The theft of fire represents the 
imposition of “Reason, theoretic and practical” on a substrate of merely 
animal nature in humans. For Coleridge, the significance of Prometheus's 
bestowing of fire by a spark is that the rational element in the human 
compound “is not subject to any modifying reaction from that, on which it 
immediately acts; (that it) suffers no change and receives no accession 
from the inferior; — (but) multiplies itself by conversion, without being 


133 Quoted from Ernest Walker by Jeremy Dribble, C. Hubert H. Parry. His life and music 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992) p. 193; Dribble provides as well much useful information 

about the piece and its reception (pp. 184—95). An oratorio by the Scottish composer lain 

Hamilton (who, however, spent a large part of his career in the U.S.A.), based on Shelley's 

play, was commissioned by the Cambridge Philharmonic Society (1986). Hamilton had 

Geen composed a piece for wind instruments and percussion, The Chaining of Prometheus 
). 
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alloyed by, or amalgamated with, that which it potenziates, ennobles, 
transmutes." 

William Blake alludes to the Prometheus myth in Plate 3 of his 
engravings for his Visions of the Daughters of Albion, "And now but 
Bromion" (c. 1793). This depicts a female Prometheus tortured by a male 
American eagle. In the epigraph to chapter 16 of Daniel Deronda (1876) 
George Eliot includes within the purview of “the narrator of human 
actions” (that is, the novelist) “... those moments of intense suffering 
which take the quality of action — like the cry of Prometheus, whose 
chained anguish seems a greater energy than the sea and sky he invokes 
and the deity he defies.”"*° 

The expatriate Polish writer Cyprian Norwid, counted as one of 
Poland’s leading poets, wrote a work entitled Promethidion (1851; he 
seems to have intended this to signify “Child of Prometheus”). It consists 
of two verse-dialogues and an epilogue on general questions of art and 
culture, and especially the artist’s place in society. The following 
description occurs in the first dialogue: 


Prometheus Adam got up, on his hands 

Raising himself from the earth, and put forth the utterance, 
‘Lazy Lazy you are — curiosity will scare your powers. 

For when I spoke of The Beautiful — that it is God’s profile 


Lost through sin even in us, who are shades of the profile...*?? 


Treatments by American writers include James Russell Lowell's 
Prometheus (1843): 


... thou art but type 
Of what all lofty spirits endure.... 
Each hath its lonely peak, and in each heart 


" Quoted from Н. J. Jackson and J. R. de J. Jackson, edd., The Collected Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London: Routledge, 1995) vol. 11, Shorter Works and Fragments, part 
ii, 1288. That “Prometheus” was just another way of talking about the power of reason in 
humans was an old idea; cf. Plutarch De Fortuna (Mor. 98 C). 

See Curran 1986: 444 with 448 fig. 2; David Bindman, The Complete graphic works of 
William Blake (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1978) pl. 137. 

I owe this reference to A. Melzak. Prometheus Bound is alluded to rather cryptically 
also in the epigraph to chap. 38. In chap. 42 Daniel and his friend Mordecai attend a lecture 
by someone quoting from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 

The Citation is from Norwid’s Pisma Wszystkie [Collected Works], ed. Juliusz W. 
Gomulicki, vol. 3 Poematy [Poems] (Warsaw: Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1971) p. 
438. I am grateful to A. Melzak for help with the translation. 
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Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture beak; yet the high soul is left; 

And faith, which is but hope grown wise, and love 
And patience which at last shall overcome. 


The figure of Prometheus enters explicitly several times into the action ef 
Herman Melville’s novel Moby Dick (1851). At the close of chapter 44, as 
Ahab’s obsession with the white whale has begun to take hold of him, the 
narrator Ishmael issues a warning: “God help thee, old man, thy thoughts 
have created a creature in thee; and he whose intense thinking thus ntakes 
him a Prometheus; a vulture feeds upon that heart forever; that vulture the 
very creature he creates.” Later in chapter 108, when Ahab is being fitted 
for his artificial leg, he addresses the ship’s carpenter: 


Hold; while Prometheus is about it, I'll order a complete man after a 
desirable pattern. Imprimis, fifty feet high in his socks; then, chest 
modelled after the Thames Tunnel; then, legs with roots to ‘em, to 
stay in one place; then, arms three feet through at the wrist; no heart at 
all, brass forehead, and about a quarter of an acre of fine brains; and 
let me see — shall I order eyes to see outwards? No, but put a skylight 
on top of his head to illuminate inwards." 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's Prometheus, or the poet's forethought 
(1858) is a meditation on those visionary individuals, “Poet, Prophet, 
Seer", in whom “The Promethean fire is burning" and who put forth “toil 
for human culture." They feel continually the possibility of failure ("Must 
they see above them sailing / O'er life's barren crags the vulture?"), but 
the hardiest and most determined persist and “Hold aloft their torches 
lighted, / Gleaming through the realms benighted, / As they onward bear 
their message!" Longfellow also wrote a companion piece, Epimetheus, or 
the poet's afterthought, and a longer dramatic work, The Masque of 
Pandora (1875). 

Among more recent writers in English Prometheus oceurs as the title of 
a short poem by Robert Graves (1951). Here the unnamed sufferer is the 
victim of the pangs of love and the vulture is his gnawing jealousy, "this 
lank bird...come to prove / The intractability of love", to whom the lover 
despairingly surrenders ("Yet still, with greedy eye half shut, / Rend the 
raw liver from its gut..."). In two attractively low-key poems, Prometheus 
and The Grave of Prometheus (1956), the Scottish poet Edwin Muir 


138 These passages are cited by Mayerson 1971 [1991]: 51. 
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presented a meditation on time and eternity and hinted at a contrast 
between Prometheus’s act and Christ’s (“not in rebellion but in pity and 
love”). 

“Жн also drew inspiration from Prometheus or used him as а 
symbol. For Karl Marx, Prometheus was “the noblest saint and martyr in 
the philosophical calendar”.'*? In Marxist theory the worker is shackled to 
the capitalist system “even more effectively than Prometheus was fastened 
to the rock by the fetters forged by Hephaestus".' In 1859 the fifteen- 
year-old Nietzsche produced a one-act drama entitled Prometheus, ^ and 
he returned to the story in section 9 of The Birth of Tragedy (1871). From 
the myth, and particularly from the presentation of it in Prometheus 
Bound, he drew the moral that “The best and highest possession mankind 
can acquire is obtained by sacrilege and must be paid for with 
consequences that involve the whole flood of sufferings and sorrows with 
which the offended divinities have to afflict the nobly aspiring race of 
men." 

In Le Prométhée mal enchainé (1899; English translation, “Prometheus 
Ill-bound” or “Prometheus drops his Chains") André Gide re-casts the 
fable in Paris at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Zeus is a 
wealthy banker, Prometheus his not totally unwilling victim. Prometheus 
tells a waiter in a Parisian café, who asks him what his occupation is, that 
he "used to make safety-matches."? In the course of the action 
Prometheus summons his eagle-vulture, with whom he appears to have 
some sort of erotic relationship, and willingly offers the mangy bird his 
liver to feed on; it grows stronger and more beautiful even as Prometheus 
himself becomes more emaciated. Gide's version ends happily, however, if 


P? Cited by Ziolkowski (2000: 115) from the Preface of Marx's 1841 Jena doctoral 
dissertation in which he compared the philosophies of nature of Democritus and Epicurus. 
~ Kreitzer 1994: 88. He also reports that Marx told his daughter that Prometheus was his 
favourite hero, and was said to wear a figure of Prometheus as a talisman. Wessell 1984 
analyzes the importance of Prometheus in Marx's political thought as a whole. 
i Text at Nietzsche 2000: 36—47; summary and discussion by Ziolkowski 2000: 116-17. 
The trans. is by Walter Kaufmann (Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy and The 
case of Wagner [New York: Vintage, 1967] p. 71). 
. Direct quotations are from Gide 1953. When safety-matches were invented by Chancel 
in 1805 they were called “prométhéens” (I thank my friend S. H. Cieslar for this reference); 
see Kreitzer 1994: 122 for an English version of the “Promethean match”. In a similar vein, 
the American illustrator and muralist Maxfield Parrish produced a design for the 1920 
General Electric Mazda lamps calendar that featured a youthful, helmeted Prometheus 
nimbly descending to earth with a lighted torch in his right hand. 
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somewhat ironically. Prometheus, annoyed at his eagle for not answering 
his questions, “Who sent you? Why did you choose me? What is your 
nature?,” kills the bird (and himself consequently becomes “plump, spruce 
and smiling”) and has the waiter serve it up for lunch (*...I eat it with no 
feeling of animosity; if it had made me suffer less, it would have been less 
plump; if it had been less plump, it would have been less delectable.") Two 
later editions of the work, a German translation of 1909 and a French re- 
issue of 1920, were illustrated with drawings by Pierre Bonnard. In his 
Journal for Dec. 14, 1933, Gide wrote: (after one has given up the fear 
engendered by belief in God) “Understand today that wisdom begins 
where fear ends, that it begins with the revolt of Prometheus."! 

In Franz Kafka's brief sketch (Skizze) of four stories about Prometheus 
(1918), the fourth is that “One got tired of what had become meaningless 
[grundlos]: the gods got tired, the eagles got tired, the wound closed up 
tired." Sigmund Freud discussed the myth in a short essay The Acquisition 
and control of fire (1932). Prometheus's theft of fire was prompted by the 
Id, the instinctual life, but in sharing :the illicit fruits of his efforts 
Prometheus renounced this instinct. This called forth resentment, hostility 
and aggressiveness on the part of a primitive divinity who is not yet 
symbolic of a Super-ego, but is “still the representative of the paramount 
life of the instincts". Freud writes of “the resentment which the culture- 
hero could not fail to arouse in men driven by their instincts”. The nightly 
regrowth of Prometheus’s liver is “the revival of libidinal desires after they 
have been quenched through being sated”. It is clear from other references 
that Freud took both the fire and the eagle/vulture to be phallic symbols.'^ 

The French philosopher and novelist Albert Camus made extensive use 
of the figure of Prometheus. An adaptation of Prometheus Bound was put 
on by the Théatre du Travail, a troupe that Camus had helped organize in 
Algiers in the spring of 1937, and Prometheus is listed among the 
archetypal “rebels” in Camus’ 1951 work L’Homme révolté (The Rebel). 
In a short essay “Prométhée aux enfers” (1954) Camus called 
Prometheus “le modéle de l'homme contemporain...ce héros qui aima 


“4 André Gide Journals vol. iii, 1928-1939 trans. Justin O’Brien (Urbana IL: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 2000) p. 290. 

V5 The essay is in the Standard Edition ed. by James Strachey (London: Hogarth, 1953-66) 
vol. 22 (1964), pp. 187—93. Kreitzer discusses as well the use made of the myth by C. G. 
Jung (1994: 94—5). 

146 f appeared in Camus’ collection of essays L' été (text at Camus 1965: 841-44). Camus’ 
use of Prometheus is discussed by Crochet 1973: 69-77. 


' Their day will come too. 
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assez les hommes pour leur donner en méme temps le feu et la liberté, les 
techniques et les arts... Le héros enchainé maintient dans la foudre et le 
tonnerre divins sa foi tranquille en l'homme." For Camus, Prometheus's 
message was that art must not be separated from "the machine", that is, 
what is to be avoided at all costs is an overemphasis on technique, which 
would lead most certainly to its dehumanization. 

In 1920 Bertolt Brecht wrote a short expressionist poem Prometheus in 
which the sufferer stoically awaits each new day and the inevitable arrival 
of his voracions vulture. Later in his Journal for 2 Oct. 1945 there is a 
brief synopsis of a play Brecht apparently intended to write but never 
did." The gods, ignorant and malicious, have grown fat on the offerings 
they have cunningly extorted. When Prometheus invents fire and tries to 
give it to the gods, they imprison him to prevent him from handing it over 
to humans. Prometheus hears nothing about this fire for a long time, and 
fhen one day sees on the horizon what is clearly a nuclear holocaust which 
the gods have somehow engineered to destroy the human race. Brecht 
notes that in his play the gods would appear only as the Chorus. Many 
other twentieth-century German authors, especially from the former East 
Germany, also turned their talents to the Prometheus story. 

Cesare Pavese used the story twice in the series of short, classically 
inspired Dialogues with Leuco. In “The Mountain" (La Rupe), Prometheus 
tells Herakles, who has come to free him, that he is like a man who has 
been a long time in prison who can “hardly bring himself to leave the place 
where he's suffered so much". He urges Herakles to contemplate a Titanic 
world of brute nature, rocks and forests, but “without gods". “Every man 
has his rock," he continues; "that is why I love men....Death entered this 
world with the gods. You mortals fear death because you know that the 


gods, by being gods, are immortal. But everyone has the death he deserves. 


М? The poem is at Brecht 2000: 408 and the synopsis in Brecht’s Arbeitsjournal, ed. 
Werner Hecht (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1973) v. 2, p. 758. 

For details see Trilse 1981; Ziolkowski 2000: 121—48; Riedel 2000: 340—405 (index at 
407 s.v. Prometheus) 

Trans. by William Arrowsmith and D. S. Came-Ross (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1965). The citations are from pp. 65 and 68. Another dialogue, “Mankind”, involves 
a conversation between Kratos and Bia about the duties and expectations that have 
devolved upon Zeus as newly established “Lord of the Mountain”, and about the miseries 
and shortcomings of the human condition. 
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In 1967 the American poet Robert Lowell published a drama entitled 
Prometheus Bound which he said was “derived from Aeschylus"? He 
changed the Oceanids into seabirds and made Io a symbol of spiritual 
displacement and a restless search for self-identity. There is no hint of a 
rapprochement between the antagonists: as far as Prometheus is concemed, 
Zeus — and with him the other Olympian gods — will fall. As Prometheus 
tells Hermes towards the play's close, "You are already on your way 
down. Your fall will be hard, your fall will be soon.” And again, “God... 
will not be free. God will feel the withdrawal of the creatures, see his own 
death there, and know that he himself must die before our suffering can 
end." Power and Force reappear briefly at the end and the Seabirds follow 
Hermes's urgings and depart with him rather accompanying Prometheus as 
he goes to his punishment. 

Prometheus Bound by the Canadian writer George Ryga (1981) is a 
fairly close rendering of the Greek original, with the action transposed to 
some unnamed totalitarian state. Prometheus has turned from elected 
“Deputy”, second-in-command and supporter of the policies of the “First 
Minister" (Zeus) to become a political dissident who is now being 
punished for having agitated for “freedom and revolutionary 
transformation of both man and earth". The place of the chorus of 
Oceanids is taken by a Farmer and a Worker, who speak in the collective 
voice of their exploited classes. Io and Prometheus were former “comrades 
and lovers" who organized farmers' collectives before his arrest, but she 
has been reduced to a life of wandering prostitution, with the present "First 
Minister" among her exploiters. The play ends, after an ineffectual visit by 
the officious Hermes, with a destructive attack by fire and explosives on 
the underground cavern in which Pometheus has been incarcerated. 

British dramatist Tony Harrison's Prometheus, a 1998 film script, is 
replete with specific references to Aeschylus and the Greek original. It is a 
passionate outcry against a range of social ills: the failure of state- 
sponsored socialism, especially in the countries of eastern Europe; the 
devastating pollution caused by factories near ancient sites like Eleusis; the 


'% It appeared first in the New York Review of Books vol. іх.1 for July 13, 1967. For 
interesting analyses of Lowell’s drama, see Raizis 1969 and 1983: 205-9. Lowell also 
produced a version of The Oresteia (New York: Farrar, Strauss, Giroux, 1978). 
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fire-bombing of Dresden in February, 1945; and the Holocaust.'*! 
Prometheus is represented by a huge gilded statue. Hermes appears in most 
scenes as Zeus's henchman and commentator on the action ("I'm 
employed to give Zeus spin."). Kratos and Bia hunt Io, a forlorn young 
woman who is ultimately hatchered in a Bulgarian slaughterhouse. The 
work ends in a total conflagration and nowhere are there any real signs of 
hope or possible regeneration. 


Prometheus in Music 

Ludwig van Beethoven composed a score for a ballet The Creatures of 
Prometheus (Op. 43; 1801) by the dancer and choreographer Salvatore 
Viganó, a nephew of the composer Luigi Boccherini and the reigning 
dance figure in Vienna at the time. Viganó's Prometheus creates a male 
and a female and then, in order to given them emotions, leads them to 
Parnassus, where they are instructed in the arts by Apollo, Bacchus and the 
Muses. Beethoven reintroduced the well-known "Prometheus theme" from 
the finale of this work in his Eroica Variations for piano (op. 35), as well 
as in the final movement of his Third (Eroica) Symphony. Franz Schubert 
provided a musical setting for Goethe's Prometheus hymn in 1819; 
somewhat earlier Schubert had written a cantata Prometheus for soprano 
and bass soloists, charus and orchestra, which has been lost. Franz Liszt 
turned a work originally written for soloists, double chorus and orchestra 
into Prometheus, Symphonic Poem no. 5 (1855), which took as its 
inspiration Johann Gottfried von Herder's Der entfesselte Prometheus 
(Prometheus Unbound, 1802). Hugo Wolf, like Schubert, returned to 
Goethe’s text for Song 49 in his Goethe Lieder (1889). Intense and 
dramatic, it has been ranked as one of his most powerful compositions. 
Normally Wolf refrained from setting the same poems as Schubert had 
done, but musicologists surmise that here he purposely intended to surpass 
Schubert. Wolf also wrote an orchestral version of the accompaniment. 
Camille Saint-Saéns' Les Noces de Prométhée (op. 19), a cantata for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, won first prize in an international 
competition in Paris in 1867. Gabriel Fauré's 3-act "lyric tragedy" 
Prométhée (1900) was scored originally for a huge string orchestra and 
two military bands, plus 15 harps. It was performed twice in the south of 


Thus Hermes: "]t's long been Zeus's fervent hope / by giving men sufficient rope / and 
simply allowing a free hand / with stolen fire, the contraband, / that fire will blow up in the 
face / of the whole detested human race" (Harrison 1998: 62). 
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France in 1900 (a production for which Saint-Saéns provided a 
“Prologue”), but was re-orchestrated and produced at the Paris Opera in 
1917. In the period 1908-1910 Aleksandr N. Skryabin composed his op. 
60, Prométhée, Le poéme du feu, for soprano, orchestra, organ and chorus, 
He based it on what he termed his “mystic” or “Promethean” chord, a six- 
note complex of different fourths, c, f-sharp, b-flat, e, a, d; the piece 
employed as well a “colour keyboard”, with the top line in the score 
“throwing a play of colour on to a ѕсгееп”.! Carl Orff provided a full 
musical setting to the Greek text of Prometheus Bound, which was first 
performed in Stuttgart in 1968. The work blends recitative and 
instruments, mainly percussion, as well as magnetic tape. Luigi Nono, who 
was influenced by Skryabin, composed Prometeo, tragedia dell’ ascolto, 
(“tragedy for listening", 1981—5) for soloists, choir, electronic instruments 
and orchestra. Prometheus is here the restless wanderer whose creative 
energy at last finds rest in an atmosphere of non-violence. In the final 
production “every narrative, scenic and visual element was eliminated; 
there remained only a gigantic wooden structure, the shape of which 
resembles the keel of a boat, but whose function is that of a gigantic 
resonating case which the architect Renzo Piano planned for the interior of 
the Church of S. Lorenzo in Venice" (Bono 2001: 26). 

Ballets on the Prometheus theme (often but not invariably using 
Beethoven's music) were choreographed by Dame Ninette de Valois 
(1936), Maurice Béjart (1956) and Sir Frederick Ashton (1970). 


Prometheus in Art 

Piero di Cosimo, a younger contemporary of Leonardo da Vinci, painted 
two panels on “The Legend of Prometheus and Epimetheus” (1510—1520); 
one is now in the Alte Pinakotheke, Munich, the other in the Musée des 
Beaux Arts, Strasbourg.” A human figure on а statue-base, which 
Prometheus has obviously just fashioned, appears in both panels, which 
show scenes of his altercation with Epimetheus, his use of the stolen fire to 
animate the human statue, Hermes fastening him to a tree in whose 


152 Oxford Companion to Music 9th ed. (London: Oxford University Press, 1960) p. 945. 
Skryabin's last composition, it was performed successfully in London in 1913 under the 
baton of Henry Wood and served as the basis for a ballet choreographed by Ted Shawn 
(1929). 

'? Many of the Renaissance pieces listed in this section are discussed and illustrated by 
Raggio 1958: 56-62. 
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branches the vulture looms, and his transport to heaven by Athena. 
Benvenuto da Garofalo, a prolific artist of the Ferrarese school, painted a 
ceiling in the Seminario Arcivescovile, Ferrara (1540), showing 
Prometheus in agony on the seashore. The eagle attacks his breast while 
Poseidon, looking on from the right, points at Prometheus’s belly with his 
outstretched right arm and the bust of Okeanos hovers over the scene at 
upper-left. There is a drawing by the North Italian painter Parmigianino in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, NY, “Prometheus animating man” (1540). 
Prometheus is in the centre, his arms outstretched. With his right he 
reaches to the Sun’s chariot for the divine flame and he transfers this with 
his left hand (to the right in the composition) to a human figure who looks 
exactly like himself. Two trescoes by Domenichino, based on designs by 
Annibale Carracci, are in the Palazzo Farnese in Rome (с. 1603-4). In the 
first Prometheus wears a short tunic, his back to the viewer and with his 
right hand on the seated ciny figure which he has apparently just moulded. 
To the left stands a fully armed, rather cheerful looking Athena. She raises 
her left arm and points up to heaven, presumably as the source of the 
divine spark of life. In the second fresco a rugged Herakles to the right, 
nude except for bow and lionskin, has begun to free Prometheus, who lies 
sprawling against a rock, his head downward and almost looking out at the 
viewer. His shackled left arm is raised, its fingers rigid in agony, and his 
outstretched left leg strains against the chain which binds it. Both 
Domenichino and later Rubens drew on designs of Tityos by Michelangelo 
and Titian for their depicitions of a sprawling, head-down Prometheus. 
Guercino, an artist of the Bolognese school, painted a detached fresco 
"Prometheus animates the clay statue with fire" (c. 1616). It is now in the 
Cassa di Risparmio, Cento, and only imperfectly preserved because of its 
removal from its original location in the Casa del Fabri. An angelic 
Prometheus thrusts a torch at the breast of a somewhat reluctant human 
figure on the left. There were various treatments of the story by Peter Paul 
Rubens. A “Punishment of Prometheus" (1611-12, completed in 1618) 
with a huge eagle in central position painted, after Rubens's instructions, 
by his assistant Frans Snyders, is in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Several other versions are in the Prado in Madrid. Rubens's Prometheus in 
Philadelphia had a strong influence on a canvas by the Antwerp artist 
Jacob Jordaens (c. 1640), now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 
The Neapolitan baroque artist Luca Giordano painted a “Glorification of 
the Medici dynasty and various stages of human progress" (1682-3) on the 
ceiling vault of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi in Florence. A youthful 
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Prometheus descends to earth with a flaming torch to join a varied 
assemblage of allegorical figures at the birth of the human creature, 
Another painting by Giordano shows Herakles freeing Prometheus; this 
was part of a Herakles cycle (c. 1697), now in a private collection in 
Barcelona. 

The painter of the French Revolution Jacques Réattu produced a large 
panel “Prométhée, élevé par le Génie et protégé par Minerve, dérobe le feu 
du ciel” (1792), which is now on display in the Musée de la Révolution in 
Vezille, near Grenoble. A helmeted Minerva on the left is giving support 
not only to the central figure of Prometheus with torch in hand but to a 
“Genius of Truth” on the right. The painting has been seen as an allegory 
of the French Revolution “bringing its benefits to men with the help and 
protection of Truth and Wisdom” (Simons 1985: 19). The illustrator of 
Pope’s Homer John Flaxman produced illustrations also for an edition of 
Aeschylus's tragedies (1792-4) among which are a binding of Prometheus, 
with Hephaistos, Kratos and Bia all presented as male figures; Prometheus 
visited by a flying chorus of sea-nymphs; and dream images approaching 
Io to tell her of Zeus's love. In a similar vein two drawings by Henry 
Fuseli (c. 1810) in the City of Auckland Art Gallery represent (1) 
Hephaistos, Bia and Kratos fastening Prometheus to a rock (here, Bia is 
clearly female) and (2) the bound Prometheus visited by Io. Late in his 
career Fuseli returned to the theme with a paper sketch "The Deliverance 
of Prometheus", exhibited at the Royal Academy in London (also in his 
output is an earlier painting “Prometheus Vinctus"). The Danish sculptor 
Bertel Thorvaldsen produced several versions of a classicizing relief 
“Minerva grants a soul to mankind created by Prometheus” (1807-8); they 
are now in the Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. In an elaborate 
allegorical painting by Gustave Moreau (1868) in the Musée Gustave 
Moreau in Paris a youthful winged Prometheus carries a flaming torch 
down from heaven; also in the Moreau Museum are a “Prometheus 
Bound", with one vulture at his side and another, apparently dead, at his 
feet, and a "Prometheus struck by Lightning". In addition, Moreau made à 
wax model for a proposed sculpture, which was never executed. 

Prometheus continued to be a popular figure with twentieth-century 
artists. In an oil painting by Giorgio de Chirico (1908-09), now in a 
private collection, Prometheus in profile lies bent on a large rock, with his 
arms on his chest and his legs bent. Constantin Brancusi sculpted a head of 
Prometheus with very schematic features. A marble version in the 
Philadelphia Art Musenm (1911) rests on its right side, its face hardly 
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discernible and its left ear fragmentary. There are other, later, copies in 
bronze elsewhere. The popular sculptor of public memorials Paul Manship, 
who imbibed the spirit of classical models while in residence at the 
American Academy in Rome in 1909-12, was commissioned to produce a 
gilded bronze centrepiece for the newly opened Rockefeller Center in New 
York City in 1933-4. It has been called the best known work of public art 
in the U.S. Prometheus flies down with fire in his upraised right hand, his 
left arm outstretched. The figure is mounted over a ring showing the signs 
of the zodiac in low relief and is supported on a stylized mountain. 
Subsequent recoatings in gold have tended to obscure the statue's original 
lines. The artist also intended that two separate figures, male and female, 
each holding out a hand to receive fire from their creator, should be placed 
on a ledge behind the statue. He thought better of this placement and the 
figures were repositioned, then subsequently brought back, but only to the 
level of the Rockefeller Center skating rink. In 1950 Manship made three 
ten-inch-high studies of Prometheus bringing fire, Prometheus bound and 
Prometheus freed by Herakles; these are now in the Minnesota Museum of 
Art in St. Paul. 

Prometheus was one of the dominant themes in the oeuvre of the 
Lithuanian-born American Cubist sculptor Jacques Lipchitz. In his own 
words, Prometheus personifies science, fire, medicine — in short, progress. 
More importantly, Prometheus also represents the struggle between day 
and night, good and bad, progress and retrogression."?* Lipchitz 
experimented with various schemes and poses through the 1930s. In some 
preliminary studies in terracotta the reclining figure of Prometheus uses his 
upraised right hand to protect the stolen flame and holds down the vulture 
with his left hand. The design he finally settled on shows Prometheus in 
the act of strangling the vulture. A thirty-foot-high plaster version com- 
missioned for the Palace of Discovery and Inventions at the 1937 World's 
Fair in Paris enraged a segment of the Parisian populace that was 
becoming increasingly reactionary, and was destroyed under suspicious 
circumstances. There is an eight-foot-high bronze cast (begun in 1943, cast 
in 1952/53) impressively situated at the entrance to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, with another cast in the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 
as well as some smaller bronze variants in several private collections. 


oe by Bert Van Bork, Jacques Lipchitz. The Artist at work (New York: Crown, 
14, 
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In 1950 the Austrian painter Oskar Kokoschka was commissioned to 
paint a very large triptych for the ceiling of a private house in London. The 
right panel shows Prometheus sprawled on his back, with a ferocious eagle 
attacking from the left.'°> In the same year Henry Moore produced a series 
of lithographs to illustrate Gide’s translation of Goethe’s Prometheus, 
From this series the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto has a “Head of 
Prometheus” and “Minerva, Prometheus and Pandora”. The goddess on the 
left looks on as Prometheus in the centre turns towards the statuette of his 
new creation, shown in profile. There is a three-metre-high abstract 
sculpture “Prometheus bringing fire to humans” carved from elm wood by 
Ossip Zadkine (1954), in the Musée Zadkine in Paris, with a bronze replica 
in the University Library at Frankfurt-am-Main. An abstract painting 
“Prometheus Bound” by Barnett Newman (mostly black with a thin strip 
of white at the bottom) is in Essen and another (both 1952) in the William 
Rubin Collection in New York. 

As can be seen from this selective survey the figure of Prometheus has 
been a powerful influence on a wide variety of writers, musicians and 
artists across the centuries. His name continues to evoke the deeply rooted 
human instinct to know and to be free, to survive authoritarian threats and 
tortures designed to silence dissent and break the spirit. By a quirk of 
nomenclature, the name given to a horse recently produced by cloning, “a 
female foal who is genetically identical to its surrogate mother”, was 
“Prometea.”!** Thus as an emblem of daring defiance, Prometheus lives 
on. 


(11) The Text of Prometheus Bound 


Luckily, the text of Prometheus Bound is not so problematic as, for 
example, Agam. or Suppl. It is also represented by more manuscripts than 


155 There is a fuller description of the work at Kreitzer 1994: 108. 

156 Nature 424 (07 Aug. 2003) р. 635. Robert Byers drew to my attention chemical element 
61, Promethium, whose existence was postulated earlier but finally validated in 1945. 
“Promethium may be missing from our solar system, but it has been detected in the 
spectrum of the star HR465 in Andromeda....this must mean that the star is manufacturing 
the element in vast quantities and on its surface. How this is happening is as yet 
unexplained” (Emsley 2001: 346). The physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, considered to 
have been the “father” of the atomic bomb, has been described as “a frail, fedora-wearing 
Prometheus” (Shattuck 1996; 174). 
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any other play in the Aeschylean corpus.'*’ A brief history of the text’s 
transmission is as follows. Late in the first century B.C.E. a decision was 
made to preserve a representative selection of seven Aeschylean plays 
(along with seven representative works by Sophocles and seven by 
Euripides). By what Fraenkel calls “a most fortunate circumstance... a 
copy of this selection, written probably not earlier than the fifth century 
(C.E.]...survived the Dark Ages, so that it became possible for a Byzantine 
scholar of the ninth century to transcribe this uncial codex into the new 
minuscule" (1950: 1.32). From this lost archetype derive, ultimately, the 
three separate streams in the textual tradition. These are represented by (1) 
М'®, 10th cent.; (2) V, 13th cent.; and (3) the three related MSS designated 
F, G and Tri, all of the 14th cent. 

There are textual problems, to be sure, but they are not so numerous or 
so serious as to impair understanding of what the author (probably) 
intended. Metrical responsion shows that words have dropped out in 409, 
541, 550, 600, and 895, and the run ‘of stichomythia may be improved if 
we posit the loss of lines or parts of lines at 860—1 and 969-70. Otherwise 
the only really serious textual cruces are at 425-35 and 566-8, but even 
here the meaning is never in doubt, whatever the solution adopted. My text 
is based on the editions of Griffith (1983) and West (1998). I have 
accepted several of West’s suggestions as to orthography, all noted in the 
Apparatus and notes. At 100 I print tépua tı (Blomfield) туб dvapeivat, 
on the model of Aristophanes, Lysis. 526. At 86 I have printed ПрортӨёос̧ 
where the MSS offer лрортӨёос and many scholars prefer mpoynPiac. At 
461 accepting Blaydes' suggestion I print Mvfjung dpmyiy, and at 902-3 I 
have conjectured 0góv tic for the MSS’ Bev рес. 

My Apparatus makes no claims to completeness, its purpose being 
merely to indicate the source of a particular reading adopted in the text 
(whether based on manuscript authority or mere conjecture), where that 
reading diverges from M, the oldest and in the general opinion of textual 
scholars the best surviving manscript. ^? 


Т Of the 143 MSS listed in Smyth 1933 (see pp. 34-5), Prometheus Bound is found in 
101. It, together with Sept. (93 MSS) and Pers. (63), constituted the so-called “Byzantine 
triad” to which special scholarly attention was paid in the Byzantine period. 

Details of these and other extant MSS, and presumed dates, can be found at the 
beginning of the Apparatus Criticus. 

“The authority of the Medicean is not to be rejected except under the gravest 
compulsion,” Smyth 1956: xl. 


SYMBOLS IN THE APPARATUS CRITICUS 


MANUSCRIPTS! 
Q Consensus of all MSS 


Milan, Ambrosianus gr. C 222 inf. (ca. 1270 C.E.) 
Florence, Laurentianus 31.3 + 86.3 (1287) 

Vatican, Ottobonianus gr. 210 (15th cent.) 

Paris, Parisinus gr. 2785 (mid-14th cent.) 

Milan, Ambrosianus gr. G 56 (399) (early 14th cent.) 
Moscow, Gosud. Istor. Muzey (formerly Sinod. Bibl. 508) (15th cent.) 
Salamanca, Bibl. Univ. 233 (ca. 1450-70) 

Florence, Laurentianus 31.8 (ca. 1335—48) 

Venice, Marcianus gr. 663 (616°) (ca. 1321) 
Heidelberg, Palatinus gr. 18 (ca. 1270) 

Madrid, gr. 4617 (ca. 1335) 

Mount Athos, Iviron 209 (formerly 161) (late 13th/ early 14th cent.) 
Florence, Laurentianus conv. suppr. ł1 (ca. 1330—40) 
Florence, Laurentianus 32.2 (ca. 1310) 

Paris, gr. 2786 (mid-14th cent.) 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Nn HI 17A (ca. 1320) 
Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Nn III 17B (14th cent.) 
Laurentianus 32.9 (the *Mediceus") (10th cent.) 
Madrid, gr. 4677 (ca. 1290) 

Florence, Laurentianus 28.25 (late 13th cent.) 

Leiden, Voss. gr. Q4A (late 13th cent.) 

Paris, gr. 2787 (early 14th cent.) 

Paris, gr. 2884 (1301) 

Rome, Vaticanus gr. 2222 (early 14th cent.) 

Naples, II F 31 (Demetrius Triclinius) (ca. 1325) 
Leipzig, Rep. 1.4.43 (15th cent.) 

Venice, Marcianus gr. 653 (468) (ca. 1270) 

Rome, Vaticanus gr. 1332 (ca. 1290) 


DEPORT ETOM UAY w> 


= 


zccyggovozzz 


. ! Based оп Hall 1996: 33; Griffith 1983: 38; West 1998: LXXXI-LXXXV (the dates 
Biven are for the most part West's). The main MS families are described by Smyth 1933 (a 
"thorough monograph”, Fraenkel 1950: 1.3 n. 2). 

See Smyth 1933: 29 n. 1 for an explanation of the dual numeration of the Venice MSS. 
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X Florence, Laurentianus 31.2 (late 13th cent.) 

Xc Florence, Laurentianus conv. suppr. 98 (1372) 

Y Leiden, Voss. gr. Q6 (early 14th cent.) 

Ya Vienna, phil. gr. 197 (1413) 

Ze Vienna, hist. gr. 122 (16th cent.) 

Zi Vienna, phil. gr. 235 (15th cent.) 

OTHER TERMS AND SYMBOLS 

alii “other (manuscripts or editors)", plerique “the majority of manuscripts", 
ceteri "the remaining manuscripts", cod., codd. manuscript, manuscripts" 

М original reading in M, before correction 

M'? M with a correction by its first, second scribe 

M? variant reading written above the line in M 

M? variant reading reported in M, introduced by ypdégetar 


x 


a scholion 


AESCHYLUS 
PROMETHEUS BOUND 


IIPOMHGEYZ AEXMOTHX 


KPATOZ 

ХӨоуёс̧ pv elg mAovpov Ñkopev лёбоу, 
Exó0nv ёс olpov, &Bpotov sic épnyíav. 
*Hoatote, col бё xpi) реу émotoAdc 
dc coi латђр ёфєїто, тбубє лрӧс nétpouc 

5 bynAoxpripvotg Tov Aswpydbv òxyuáoar 
ббароут(уоу Seopav év @ррїкто1с лба. 
тё сӧу yàp бубос, лоутёҳуоо лхорӧс̧ ocAac, 
Ovntoion кАёуас бласгу` toticóé tot 
брартіас̧ ope Set Өвоїс Sova Sixny, 

10 Фс &v ббауӨй тўу Abg тораууіба 
otépyewv, půavðpónrov $ лабесӨа tpónov. 


HOAIXTOZ 

Краӣтос Bia te, сффу pév ѓутолђ Ads 
ye тё\ос 51) Kovdév ѓрлобфу ёт. 
&үф 8° GtoApds cip соүүғуй Өєӧу 

15 dijon Pig pápayyı npòç босув\нёрф` 
пбутос 5° avayKn тӧубё por TOApav oysOsiv, 
sEwpidLerw үйр ratpóc Adyouc pap). 

tfj; SpOoBodAov Өёшбос aizvpiita xai, 

&коут@ с’ йкоу õvohúto ҳалкеєбрасі 

20 прослассолғ0со TS’ блаудроло náyo, 
Ú ойт фоуђу ойт tov порђу Вротфу 
бул, otabevtics 5° 11100 фо Вп фАоуі 
хро:бс dpetyers йудос: ёсрёуо бё cor 
fj лок {роу woe блокро qoc, 


1 тўђоъроу West (1998. Praefatio LI) : tnAoupóv О 

2 oipov M I B О У: olpov ceteri üppotov £ Hom. Л. 14.78, £ Aristoph. Frogs 814: 
@Ватоу Q 

6 йбоноутушу бєсрфу... néboig E Aristoph. : @банаут!ушс néðņow ёу йррїкток 
zétpo (vel sim.) M alii 

17 &wprdlew О : ec piátew Porson, West (conferens Soph. fr. 561 Pearson), alii 
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Scene: a sheer rock-face high up in a mountain range (perhaps the Kaukasos; see 
Commentary, “Stage setting”), conceived of as being at the remote fringe of the world; 
the sea is in close proximity. Four figures enter from (audience-) left. Two are in 
servants" attire and wear slave masks, made exaggeratedly fearsome, even grotesque 
(78). They are Power (Kratos), a male, clearly the dominant one, and a female, Force 
(Bia), a non-speaking role. They have in custody the Titan Prometheus. Following 
behind with some reluctance is Hephaistos, carrying tools that help to identify him as 
the divine blacksmith. 


POWER 

We have come to a remote region of the world, 
To the land of Skythia, uninhabited, a desert. 
Hephaistos, you must follow the instructions 
Given you by Father Zeus, to bolt 

5 This criminal to a lofty cliff with bonds 
Hard as adamant that cannot be broken. 
For it was your glory, fire's blaze, basis 
Of every craft, that he stole and gave to mortals; 
For such a crime he must pay a penalty to the gods, 

10 So that he may be taught to love Zeus’s 
Tyranny, and stop his human-loving ways. 


HEPHAISTOS 

Power and Force, you’ve now completed your part 
Of Zeus’s command; no further obstacle remains. 
But I can’t bring myself to bind by force 

15 A god, my kinsman, to this stormy chasm; 
Yet for all that I must find the nerve to do it, 
For to make light of Father’s words is serious. 

(He addresses Prometheus.) 
Proud-minded son of Themis the counsellor, 

Unwillingly and against your will I rivet you 

20 To this desolate rock with chains you’ll not escape, 
Where you'll not see a human form, nor hear 
A voice, but, baked by the sun’s bright flame, 
Your skin’s bloom will wither, and you'll be glad 
When night in her robe of stars removes the light, 
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25 n&yviv © Edav Mos okeðĝ náv 
alel бё toô лорбутос бхӨпӧфу како® 
тросе с”, 6 Awpricwv yàp od népuKé TO. 
то@®т? ётүброю tod pravOpdzxov tpdzov" 
sóc Өєфу yap ody Onozvijooov xóXov 
30 Bpoxoioi tuii dracac лёра čire 
&v0* dv åtepri mvõe opovprjosts nétpav 
ópOoctáónv &ünvoc, od кбрлтоу yóvv: 
хоААоўс 5° dSvppods kal yóouc dvagedeic 
qO£yEn Ards yap Svoxapaitntot ppévec: 
35 блас бё трауўс ботс бу véov кратӣ. 
Kp. elév, тї рёААес кай катоктт| ибтцу; 
тЇ tov Өєоїс ÉyOtotov od otuyets Ozóv, 
ботс tò cóv Өутүтоїбї Apobdwxev үёрас; 
Hg. tò cuyyevés tor базубу f| Ө” púa. 
40 Kp. spon’ avnxovoteiv 58 tàv matpdc Aóyov 
olóv te 1tàc; où тобто Sepiatvers TAZOV; 
Ho. aiei ye ё} УПА od xoi Opdoous лАёос, 
Kp. ёкос yap obddév тбубє Opnvetobar od бё 
ta ипбёу ффеЛобута рў néver pany. 
45 Но. Ф noJAà pronPeioa ye1pwvatia. 
Кр. ti vw otvyeic; nóvov үйр dc @тА® Aóyo 
tv viv ларбутоу obdév aitla téxvn. 
Ho. ёџлос тс айттүу Alog бфеАєу Aayeiv. 
Kp. ünavr' ёлауӨй лАлүу 0soiot koipaveiv. 
50 2^є00єрос̧ yàp обтс £od лАђу Atóc. 
Ho. ёууока tois, xoddév dvtemeiv yo. 


28 éxndpov Elmsley (éxnópo M) : йлтүбро plerique 
42 ye 6») О? K : te 8i, tor Si, т1 61) alii 
49 éxay9i Stanley : ёлрбубт О (et X) 
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And the sun again dispels the frost at dawn. 

The burden of each attendant evil will afflict you, 

For no one yet exists who can bring you relief. 

Such are your rewards for your human-loving ways. 

For you, a god, did not cower before the gods’ anger, 

But bestowed privileges on mortals beyond what is just, 

And in return you keep watch at this joyless crag, 

Ramrod straight, unsleeping, no chance to relax 

Your knee. Many laments and useless moans 

You'll utter, for Zeus’s heart cannot be swayed: 

For everyone fresh to power is harsh. 
POWER 

Right, then: why delay? Why waste pity? 

Surely you hate a god so hateful to the gods, 

Who handed over your special honour to mortals? 
HEPHAISTOS 

Bonds of kinship and closeness have strange power. 
POWER 

I agree; but how can you turn a deaf ear 

To Father’s words? Aren’t you more afraid of that? 
HEPHAISTOS 

Yes, but you’re so merciless, and much too bold. 
POWER 

To set up a dirge for him is no remedy; 

Don’t waste your efforts on what brings no benefit. 
HEPHAISTOS 

This handicraft of mine – how much I hate it! 
POWER 

Why hate if? Put simply, your skill 

Is not to blame for these present troubles. 


. HEPHAISTOS 


Nevertheless, it should have been allotted to someone else. 
POWER 
Everything's a burden – except lordship over gods, 
Because no one is free except Zeus. 
HEPHAISTOS 
I know it from this task; I cannot deny it. 
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. оўкооу éxeléy tse Seopa nepifoAciv, 


Gc шї с” &uviovta лросёєрхӨў ramp; 


. Kal SÌ apdysipa ya бёркєсбоц лӣра. 
. Paddy vuv dual xepotv ёүкратєї oBéver 


parotijpt Ocive, nacodAsve npòç лётрақ. 


. nepatverar 81] Kod paté tobpyov тбёє. 
. dpacos uàAAov, сфіүүє, ибан xara 


dewds yàp £bpeiv каЁ антуйушу nópov. 


. äpapev de y’ ФАќуц SucexAdbtas. 
. Kai туб viv лбрласоу doqoAQc, tva 


paby софіютђс Öv Aids voOÉotepoc. 


n 


. WA 1008’ Gv oddeic &удікос̧ pépyartdé por. 
. &dapavtivon viv oonvóc a00dón үуйбоу 


otépvev Siapndé nacodAsv’ ёррорќуос. 


. aiat Пронпбє®, сёу onzpotévo лбуоу. 
. оў 8’ ab котокуєїс t&v Лібс T’ Ey0pv Ünep 


otévetc; блос PÀ саотду оїкт1єїс NOTE. 


. Opis apa 6vo8£atov бциаслу; 
. бр@ коробута tóvós t&v ѓло (оу. 


GAA’ анф\ лАєороїс расҳаластўрас páAs. 


. 6püv tadt’ áváyxn, pndév éykéAev' dyav. 
. Ti ну keAzóco kümOo0Eo ye xpóc. 


Хоре: като, okán ёё xipkocov Big. 
Kai 81] лёлракта тобруүоу о? ракрф nóvo. 


55 BaAóv Pearson : afóv О vov Blaydes : viv Q (et E) ( = афтӣ) 
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POWER 

Hurry, won’t you, in putting the chains around him, 

So Father doesn’t see you taking time off. 
HEPHAISTOS 

There, look, the headbrace is right here in plain view. 
POWER 

Move down round his arms now. Keep hammering powerfully 

With all your strength. Pin him fast to the rock. 
HEPHAISTOS 

The job is getting done, and not going slowly. 
POWER 

Hit harder! Tighten it! Don’t leave him loose anywhere! 

For he’s clever at finding a way, even from an impasse. 
HEPHAISTOS 

This arm at least is firmly fixed — no getting out. 
POWER 

Clamp the other securely, too, so he'll learn 

That, though a sophist, he’s no match for Zeus. 
HEPHAISTOS 

No one could justly find fault with me — except Aim. 
POWER 

Now rlvet the adamantine wedge’s stubborn 

Jaw right through his chest, vigorously! 
HEPHAISTOS 

Ah! Prometheus, I groan for your ordeal. 
POWER 

Holding back again? Moaning for Zeus's enemies? 

Be careful or you'll end up pitying yourself. 
HEPHAISTOS 

Do you see a sight painful for the eyes to view? 


: POWER 


I see this person who's got what he deserves. 

Be sure to put girths round his mid-section. 
HEPHAISTOS 

It has to be done — stop giving excessive orders! 
POWER 

I shall give orders and shout them out, tno! 

Move down him; put hoops on his legs with force. 
HEPHAISTOS 

There, it's done and took no great trouble. 
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&ppapévac убу Ocive Siatdpous лёбас, 
Фс облас ye тфу Épyov Bapóc. 
бро popoi ood cov ynpvetat. 

od ролӨакібох, tiv 5” ёрђу а0дабіау 
Ópyfic тє трауотта pr} °лілАцос por. 
otelyopev, óc kóXoiiv ёрФфіВАпстр" Eyet. 
évtad0a убу BBpite koi Өє®у yépa 
солфу Epnpgéporor npoorider. ті oot 

olof te Өуптої tôvë’ dxavrAfjoat лбуоу; 
yevdavipas o£ Saipoves ПрорпӨѓа 
коЛоболу- adtov үйр сє Set Прорцдёос, 
бто трбло тїсё” ExxvAoOijon téyvnc. 


Kp. 


Но. 
Кр. 


Но. 
Кр. 


ПРОМНӨЕҮХУ 
à Stoc аїбтр xal таублтєро луооћ 
NOTAPOV TE лтүо\ лоутіоу TE корбтоу 
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86 ярорпбёкс О (Прор- scripsi, nomen proprium intellegens) : zpopyStac Elmsley, West, 


alii 


90 ланийтор M, alii nonnulli : ланийтор plerique 

94 роріќт U, Blaydes, West : рорієтӣ plerique 

97 é£rbp' Dindorf : &cop' О 

99 noi M plerique : хў nonnulli 

100 тёрџа п Blomfield : téppa vel téppata codd. évapeivas scripsi (cf. Aristoph. Lysis. 
526, ubi xot "quousque" intellegendum est) : ёлітећо О (et E) 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND 81 


POWER 

Now strike the pierced chains vigorously, 

For our workmanship will have a stern appraiser. 
HEPHAISTOS 

Your mouth is making sounds to match your looks. 
POWER 

You've gone soft; don't fling in my face 

My stubbornness and the harshness of my temper. 


(Hephaistos completes his task.) 

HEPHAISTOS 

We can go; his limbs are completely enmeshed. 
POWER (taunting Prometheus) 

Here, now, show insolence! Plunder the gods' 

Prerogatives! Give them to short-lived creatures! 

How can mortals bail you out of these troubles? 

In calling you Prometheus, Foresight, the gods 

Misname you; you need a Prometheus to find 

A way to wriggle out of this handiwork. 


(Hephaistos, Power and the attendants leave the stage; 
Prometheus at long last speaks.) 
PROMETHEUS 
O bright air and feather-swift breezes, 
Streams of rivers and countless smiles 
On the billowing sea, Earth mother of all 
And all-seeing, circling Sun, I call on you: 
Look on me, a god, how the gods make me suffer. 
See the outrageous torments 
That will grate me as I struggle 
Through endless stretches of time — 
Such disgraceful bondage the new ruler 
Of the blessed gods devised for me! 
Ah! I groan for misery present 
And to come. How long must I wait 
For some end of these agonies? 
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107 aliquid post éot{ excidisse suspicatur West, afferens У. inter versus 108 et 109 "О pôv 
6 Zeds оок Єлїйлүсєто тўс eis ёнё брүйс (Herington 1972: 90) 

112 tovavie Pearson, West : toudcde Q 

113 лелассолғорѓуос̧ Auratus : nacookevptvos vel rasoaleópevoç vel nacoahevtò 


codd. 


116 Өғбоотос YX : Өєбсоотос ceteri 
117 тїс inseruit Pauw 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND 83 


Yet, what am I saying? I have clear and thorough knowledge 
Of all that is to come; no unexpected misery 

Will come to me. One’s fated destiny 

Must be borne in the easiest way, in the knowledge 

That the strength of Necessity is irresistible. 

But I cannot keep silent, or not keep silent, about 

What has happened to me; because I gave prizes to mortals 
I bear this yoke of compulsion in my misery; 

I hunted out and stole in a hollow reed 

A stream of fire, which has proved to be for humans 

A teacher of every craft and a great resource. 

For such "offences" I am paying the penalty, 

Pinned down and chained in the open air. 


(The Chorus of Oceanids approach, possibly 
in one large or several smaller winged carts; 
they are still some way off.) 
Ah! 
What sound, what smell flew at me invisibly? 
Was it divinely sent or human, or a blend? 
Has someone come to this rock at world's end 
To view my diatress, or what can it mean? 
Look on me in chains, an ill-fated god, 
Zeus's enemy, who has got himself 
Hated by all the gods who 
Frequent Zeus's court, 
Because of excessive love for humans. 
(The Chorus come closer.) 


Aah! What now is the sound that I hear 
Nearby, a whirring of birds? The air 
Hisses with the faint flapping of wings; 
Everything that comes to me brings fear. 
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148 таїсб’ Victorius : tai О 
150 @Өётос Bentley ex Hesychio a 1569 : G0éopm¢Q Cf. Flintoff 1984 
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CHORUS 
Do not be afraid: our loving band has raced Strophe 1 
130 To this rock with a rapid rush of wings; I had 
Trouble persuading father to let us come. 
Swift-running currents of air bore me along. 
For the clang of hammering steel rushed through 
Deep into the cave and drove away my shy reserve; 
135 I sped here unshod on a winged cart. 


PROMETHEUS 

Aah! 
Children of Tethys who had many offspring 
And of your father Ocean, who circles 
All the earth untiringly 

140 With his surging stream, look at me! See 
With what shackles I am pinned 
To this ravine's high peak and will keep 
Watch — a task no one would grudge me. 


CHORUS Antistrophe 1 

I see, Prometheus, and fear brings to my eyes 

145 A mist full of tears 
As I look upon your body 
Withering away on a rock, made fast 
With these outrageous bonds of adamant. 
For new steersmen hold power on Olympos 

150 And with laws that are new Zeus wields power unlawfully; 
Those who had strength before he is now annihilating. 
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каї p’ oU ремүлоссоқ ледофс 
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157 éxeydOe1 Wecklein, West : ёлєүйӨі M alii (et ёлтүйбєт, £yeyriden m- vel éneyeyrüe) 
172 н” обт plerique : p’ обто M O (p° ote Porson) 
176 te tivew Tri : тё pot vel T’ épol tivew Q 
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PROMETHEUS 

If only he had hurled me under the earth 
Beneath Hades collector of souls to limitless 

155 Tartaros, had savagely bound me 
With inescapable chains so that neither god 
Nor anyone else could delight at this. 
As it is I am a pathetic plaything of the breezes 
And suffer thus for my enemies to enjoy. 


CHORUS 
160 What god could be so hard-hearted 
As to enjoy this? 
Who does not share in indignation 
At your sufferings ? — except, perhaps, Zeus; 
With inflexible purpose he vengefully suppresses 
165 The race of Titans sprung from Ouranos, and will 
not stop 
Until his heart is sated or someone uses a trick 
To snatch from him the empire so hard to capture. 


Strophe 2 


PROMETHEUS 

I tell you, though my limbs are shamefully 
Fettered in powerful chains, 
The Chief of the Blessed shall have need of me 

170 To disclose the new scheme which will 
Rob him of his sceptre and prerogatives. 
And he won’t cast over me sweet-tongued 
Persuasive spells, nor will I ever cower 
Before his harsh threats and reveal it — 

175 No, not until he releases me 
From these brutal bonds and is willing 
To compensate me for this outrage. 
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182 8° Tri : үйр ceteri (unde пӨѓџєуос in 164 Pauw) 
183 noi Blaydes : бло, бла, Sm codd. 
187 épxac 5° Griffith : Хейс GAA’ ёнлас О (Zeb: GAA’ iam delevit Bothe) 
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CHORUS Antistrophe 2 
You are bold, and these bitter pains do not 
Make you relax your boldness at all, 
180 But you are speaking too freely. 
A piercing fear agitates my heart; 
I am afraid because of what is happening to you, 
Afraid of where in this ordeal I should look for you to reach 
A haven of relief. For the ways of Kronos's son 
185 Are beyond reach and his heart cannot be swayed. 


PROMETHEUS 

I know that he is harsh and keeps 
His own kind of justice. Still, I think, 
His intent will someday be softened 
When he is smashed in the way I said: 

190 He will at some time smooth his harsh anger 
And eagerly come to a close bond of friendship 
With me who will be eagerly waiting. 


CHORUS-LEADER 
Reveal and tell us the whole story: on what 
Charge did Zeus have you arrested and now 
195 Abuses you so dishonourably and harshly? 
Instruct us, unless the telling somehow hurts you. 


PROMETHEUS 
It is painful for me to speak of this, but painful also 
To be silent; in either case, the fates are bad. 
As soon as the gods began their angry strife 
200 And war broke out among the various factions — 
Some wishing to hurl Kronos from his position, 
That Zeus be lord instead, others eager for 
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211 крауоїто Elmsley : kpaívotto Q 

213 урей Pearson : xpe? À vel xpi) ў codd. óxepoyóvtoc Musgrave : ünep£yovtac О 
223 кокўс West (vid. West 1998 Praefatio XXXVI) : какўсі Le kaxaío: cett. 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND 9] 


The opposite, that Zeus never rule the gods — 

At that point I, though giving best counsel 

To the Titans, children of Ouranos and Earth, 

Could not persuade them; they disesteemed 

Wily tricks and thought they could easily gain 

Mastery through strength alone and by brute force. 

As well, more than once my mother Themis 

— Gaia, Earth, is another of her many names — 

Had prophesied to me how the future would turn out, 

That they were destined to win power who 

Showed superior guile, not force or might. 

Such was the information I expounded fully, 

But they didn't deign to give it so much as a glance. 

The best of the possibilities then before me 

Seemed to me to take my mother as ally 

And willingly join sides with a willing Zeus; 

It was through my devising that Tartaros's 

Cavernous blackness covers ancient Kronos 

With all his allies. In return for such benefits 

Received from me the tyrant of the gods 

Made recompense to me with these foul rewards; 

For this is the malady to which tyranny 

Is somehow prone, to withhold trust from friends. 
But about what you've asked, the reason why 

He's treating me outrageously, I'll explain: 

No sooner had he taken his seat on his father's 

Throne than he began assigning prizes 

Among the various gods, and divided up 
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The rule; of the humans, however, in all their misery 

He took no account, but wanted to annihilate 

The entire race and plant another new one. 

This project no one contravened but me; 

It was I who dared: I prevented humans 

From being smashed to bits and going to Hades. 

For this reason am I twisted with such torments, 

Painful to suffer, pitiful to look upon; 

Though I put mortals first in my pity, I was not 

Thought worthy of it myself, but am thus mercilessly 

Brought into line, a sight disgraceful to Zeus. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Yes, iron-hearted and carved from stone must be 

The one who does not share in indignation 

At your sufferings, Prometheus. For I wish I were not seeing 

This, and seeing it, my heart aches. 
PROMETHEUS 

Indeed, to friendly eyes I'm a pitiable sight. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Surely you didn't go further than you've told? 
PROMETHEUS 

Yes, I stopped mortals from brooding on death. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

What kind of medicine did you find for this sickness? 
PROMETHEUS 

I made to lodge within them blind hopes. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

A great benefit was this gift you gave to humans. 
PROMETHEUS 

Moreover, I also bestowed fire upon them. 


CHORUS-LEADER 


So short-lived creatures now have blazing fire? 
PROMETHEUS 

Yes, and from it they will learn many skills. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Are such, then, the grounds on which Zeus... 
PROMETHEUS 

Foully mistreats me, and in no way relaxes his abuse. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Is there no end assigned for your ordeal? 
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275 tÔ viv роуобутс лбута tot xÀavogévn 
прӧс Aot’ dAov проуђ прос ive. 
Xo. ок dxotvoaic éncOd Uta 
тобто, ПроџтӨг0: кої убу lapp 
nodi kpaurvócutov Өйкоу zpoAuto0c" 
280 aidépa 0" бууду nópov оїоуфу 
ókpioécor хдоуі tõe 1210" 
tods соўс бё лбуоос 
Хрӣсо ёй лоутдс ёкодсол. 


264-5 tov... npáccovt' Pearson : tob... прбссоутас О (vid. West 1979: 141, ubi Trag. 


adesp. 342 N profert, Әаррӧу парошуєїу < tÔ > как@с nenpayótı) 
268 voíaci West : toinioi fere Q 
275 xávta Herwerden : taðtá О 
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PROMETHEUS 
None other than when he so decrees. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
What hope is there that he will decree? Don’t you see 
260 That you did wrong? Still, saying you did wrong 
Brings me no pleasure and causes you pain; let’s leave it. 
Rather, look for some release from your ordeal. 
PROMETHEUS 
It’s a light matter for someone who stays out 
Of misery’s way to admonish and give advice 
265 To one who’s suffering. I knew all this: 
I did wrong, but by choice, by choice, I'll not deny it, 
And in aiding mortals I found troubles for myself. 
But I never imagined my penalties would be such, 
Left to shrivel away high up on a cliff, 
270 Consigned to this remote, deserted rock. 
However, don’t lament my present sorrows, 
But step to the ground and listen to what will occur 
In future, so you can learn everything fully. 
(They hesitate to step down from their cart.) 
Do as I say, do it, share the suffering 
275 Of one now in pain; for suffering is totally vagrant, 
Accosting different people at different times. 
(They begin to step from the cart. 
While they are chanting the following anapaestic lines, 
Okeanos is swung in above on the crane, 
without attracting the notice 
of either Prometheus or the Chorus.) 
CHORUS 
Your shouts did not fall on unwilling ears, 
Prometheus. So now, I shall leave the speedy 
Car and air, holy 
280 Path of birds, and nimbly 
Step to this rocky ground; 
I want to hear 
A full account of your sufferings. 
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OKEANOZ 

Ңко SoAngic тёрде xeXeó80v 

285 Siaperydpevos прос сё, IIpopmsó, 
тфу лтероүбкт тбуб’ olovóv 
yopy сторќоу dtep £090vov- 
таїс саїс 58 thyatc, 1001, covaAyó. 
тб te yap pe, бок, Evyyevés обтос̧ 

290 éxavayKaCe, 
хоріс te yévoug ойк Eotw Sto 
peiCova poipav veipa’ ў oot. 
yvàay бё táð’ ds Erop’, o068 patnv 
yapitoyAwsosiv ём por фёрє yap 

295 opa! бт хрў cot Evpxpaoosv: 
oÙ үйр mot’ ёрєїс >’ Oxeavod 


ФіЛос cd BeBardtepdc сол. 


Пр. ča, tí yppa; кої od $} nóvæv ёрбу 
üreg ёлблтпс; ns ётбАнтсас Алфу 
300 éxdvopdv te ребра Kai лєтртрєфї 
avtéktit’ йутра tijv o1Snpoprtopa 
#ё\Ө&їу ёс aiav; 7| Өєорйсоу тбуас 
ёнас doita кой £uvaoxaAÓv какоїс; 
ó£pxov Өёана, тбубє tov А1©с фїАоу, 
305 tov Ёрукатостўсаута тђу topavviba, 
oiats bx’ adtod znpovfjot Kdprtopat. 
Ок. ópó, IIpounOcó, кої napawéoar yé со 
Ө tà Aorta, коїлєр бут noo. 
ylyvoxe oavtóv каї pe8dppocat трблоос 


295 Eupxpdooew Brunck : ovprpdttew О 
305 &uyxaxactjcavta Brunck : ovv- О 
306 znpovíjot West : znpovaiot О 
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(Okeanos swings into view. 


285 


290 


295 


300 


305 


He is mounted on a fantastic 
winged creature, a “hippocamp”.) 


OKEANOS 


I have come to you, Prometheus, 

After completing a long journey; 

I control this swift-winged bird 

By thought alone, without a bridle. 

You can be sure that I share in the pain 

Of your misfortune. For kinship, I think, 
Compels me to do this, 

And apart from the family connection there is no one 
I would show more deference to than you. 
You will find out how true this is, for it is not 
Part of my nature to speak only to please. 
Just indicate what I must do to assist you; 
For you will never say that you have 

A firmer friend than Okeanos. 


PROMETHEUS 


What's this? Have you, too, come to behold 

My ordeal? How did you dare to leave 

Your namesake-stream and cave cut out of rock 
To come to the land that is mother-source of iron? 
Are you here, then, to view my situation 

And join in indignation at my mistreatment? 

Gaze upon the sight! Look at this friend of Zeus, 
The one who helped set up his tyranny! 

See with what torments I am twisted by him! 


OKEANOS 


I see, Prometheus, and I really want to give you 
The best advice, although you're astute enough: 
Come to know yourself, become a new 
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335 Ок. 
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уёоос` уёос yap xal tópavvog £v Ozoic. 
et 8’ de tpaysic kal teOnypévoug Adyous 
борец, tay’ йу cov Kal ракрду дуотёро 
Өакфу кАбо1 Zev, Hote cot tov убу ÓyAov 
парбута рбхдоу толбайу siva: бокеїу. 
ФАА”, à толаќлор", dc Exerc ©рүйс des, 
бїтє! бё т@фубє mpdtov длолАаүйс. 
dpyat’ tows cot paivopan Aéyew táðe' 
To1adta pévtor тйс &yav Оутүброх 
yAdoons, MpopnGed, tantysipa ylyvetat. 
od ô’ oddénm талетубс, où’ кес какоїс, 
лрёс toic хоробо 8’ @ААа npocAapetv Béier; 
оўкооу Ёротүє хрбреуос длбаскло 
прӧс Kévtpa KGAov ёктєуєїс, 6pdv бт 
троҳ?с uóvapyoc oð’ 0леб0оуос кратї. 
Kai убу yÒ pév sim Kal neipdcopat 
sav Siveopai т@убдё с’ ExAdoa1 nóvov' 
od 5° hobyale pd’ &yav AaBpootdépet. 
Д ook 0100’ axpipdc, dv перссбфроу, бт. 
yAdooy pataig Cypia простр(Ветох; 
САО c^ Gover’ ёктдс аїтїас kupeic, 
züvtov ретасуфу Kai tetoAumkog ёної. 
каї viv Éacov рё cot ueAnoáto- 
лбутос үйр Od лєїсєїс му: où үйр comic. 
nartaive ô’ adtds pý т хтнауӨйс 050. 
NOAAG ү’ dueíivæv тос n£Aac фрєуобу Épuc 
fj cavtóv- Epyw коў Абу texpafpopar. 
Oppopevov бё umóapóg аупол@отс` 


313 ByAov Doederlein : xóXov О 


331 “male quadrat cum 234," West; návtræv petacyeiv ob tetokunkds ёно{ J. D Denniston 
CR 47 (1933) 164 approbante Lloyd-Jones 2003: 59. Lacunam post 331 statuit Groene- 


boom (Mnem. 1927, p. 295). 
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Person! For a new tyrant rules the gods. 

If you keep hurling such rough and sharpened 

Verbal missiles, Zeus, though seated far 

Above, might hear you, so that your present throng 

Of agonies will seem mere child’s play. 

But, poor sufferer, cast off your angry mood, 

Look for a way to rid yourself of these miseries. 

Perhaps my advice seems a little old-fashioned to you? 

Well, such pains as yours are just the pay-out 

Of a too extravagant tongue, Prometheus. 

You’re not yet humble? You don’t yield to troubles, 

But are willing to add others to your present woes? 

Don't — at least if you'll let me instruct you — 

Kick against the goad, for you must see 

That a harsh monarch wields power, without controls. 
Well, I'll be on my way now, and will try, 

If I can, to get you out of this ordeal; 

You for your part keep quiet, no more harangues. 

Or does it escape you, in your superior wisdom, 

That a penalty is attached to foolish words? 


PROMETHEUS 


I envy you for having escaped blame, 

Though you shared in, and dared, everything with me. 
And now leave off! Save your concern! 

No way you'll persuade him, for he's not persuadable. 
Be wary yourself that this trip not,cost you some pain. 


OKEANOS 


You're much better at enlightening your neighbours 
Than yourself. I draw conclusions from facts, 
(He gestures to Prometheus.) 


not words. 
No, don't try to resist my eagerness, 
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adyS үйр adyd тйубє Smpsrdv pol 
Sdoew AC, ote т@убё с’ &xAdoat nÓvov. 
tà pév с’ ёлоуб коб т pÀ Ай noté, 
пробоџќос yap oddév Meineg: atdp 
unöèv zóver иётцу yap обёёу фелу 
poi novijosic, el тї kal лоуєїу OéAztc. 

GAA? fjoóxate cavtdv ёклобфу Éyov 

yà yàp оў, Kei 8$остоу@, 1008’ обуєка 
Oér0m’ dv фс тАвїстоїс1 лтроуйс тоҳеїу. 
od ӧўт, ёле{ pe Kal kactyvijtou тохол 
тєіроос’ “AtAavtos, дс npdc ёслёроос тблоос 
otme кїў” odpavod te Kal убоубс 

Spor ёреібоу, @уӨос odk sddyKaAov. 

тфу ynyevij te Kuukiov оїкїтора 

&vipov iddv Oktipa, Sdiov тёрас 
éxatoyKdpavov, хрӧс̧ Вау xe1ipobpvov, 
1Tuoóva додроу хболу дс @утботт\ Өєоїс| 
opepdvijar yaugnAfio cvpítov ФбВоу: 

ФЕ дрибтоу 8’ Ñotpante yopyonóv oéAac, 
фс tijv Atds тораууіб’ ѓёклёрсоу Big: 

GAN’ HAVEv abt Znvóc &ypunvov Boc, 
kataifiámg kepavvòg ёклуёоу pàóya, 

Oc афту sEénAnée vv Dynydpav 
Kopracpatov’ фрёуос yàp sic adtas толє\с 
épeyoAd6n kåčeßpovrýðn сӨѓуос. 

Koi viv &ypeiov Kai napáopov бёңас 
Keita стєуолоб ллцоќоу ӨаАассїо® 
ілобреуос pitnow Aitvataic бло" 


340 коў тиў Nauck : kobdé pi} vel коббан codd. 

345 оў, kei West (od xci Q Lc) : ойк ei plerique обуєка Lb : efvexa plerique 

354 metrum claudicat, sensu non reprehendendo 

355 opepSvijon Eustathios 579.20 (qui itidem уар сл scripsit, yappnAator plerique; 
-moa qófov M alii : póvov plerique 
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For I'm really, really confident that Zeus will grant me 
This gift, so he'll release you from this ordeal. 


PROMETHEUS 
In a way I praise you and will never cease doing so, 
For you are not lacking in eagerness; but don't trouble 
Yourself, for the trouble you take won't help me at all, 
If indeed you're willing to go to some trouble. 
But keep quiet, and stay out of the way, 
For, though I suffer misfortune, I wouldn't for that reason 
Wish as many as possible to be miserable too. 
Certainly not, for the misfortunes of my brother Atlas 
Cause me distress, who stands in the westward region 
Holding a pillar between heaven and earth 
Propped on his shoulders, a burden not easy to bear. 
And I feel pity, too, as I see the earth-born 
Resident of the Cilician cave, the fearsome 
Hundred-headed monster, subdued by force, 
Furious Typhon, who withstood all gods 
Sibilating fear with his terrible jaws. 
He flashed bolts of savage flame from his eyes, 
Intent on dislodging Zeus from his tyranny by force. 
But Zeus's unsleeping missile came down on him, 
A thunderbolt shooting down and breathing fire 
That frightened him right out of his extravagant 
Boasting. For he was struck right to his heart, 
His strength burnt to ashes, blasted to ruin. 
Now only a useless and drooping hulk, 
He's lying just beside the straits of the sea 
Trapped beneath the roots of Mt. Etna. 
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корофоїс 5° £v xpos Ñuevoç pudpoxtuzet 
“Нфолотос, #уӨєу éxpayijcovtal rote 
лотаної лорёс ё@хтоутєс aypiats yváOotc 
тйс KaAAtKaprov ХлкеМас Aevpods yas’ 
toióvós Тоффс cEavalécet yóAov 
Өєрноїс arAdtov BéAeoi порлубох Gång, 
коќлєр Kepavv@ Zyvdc WvOpaxwpévoc, 
od 8’ офк dreipos, 035’ £uob SiSackdAov 
ypnters oeavtòv o Óxoc éxfotacar 
syd бё tijv napodoav аутАйс@ tynv, 
ёст’ dv Ai; ррбупца Aogrjon xóAov. 
Qk. obkouv, ПрошүӨє®, тобто ү‹үуфскес, бтї 
брүйс уособотс siciv iatpol Aóyot; 
Пр. ёбу tic £v kaipó ye naA0ócon Kéap 
Kal ui] сфріудута Ovpóv ioxvatvy Big. 
Ок. èv tà npobvpeisð бё кої toApav tiva 
dpc ёуодсау Cnpíav; б{баскё pe. 
Пр. póxðov zepicoóv kovpóvovv т? edn Olav. 
Ок. ča pe tide тў vóoo voosiv, ёлє\ 
xépdiatov £0 фроуобута yr) ppoveiv Soxeiv. 
Пр. épdv бокїйсє1 тёнл®.@ктүн?” elvai 1686. 
Capac н” ёс olkov adc Aóyoc стёААғ náv. 
Пр. pù үйр oe Өрйуос obpdc sic čxðpav BáAn. 
Ок. 1| tà véov дакобуп лаүкратеїс Spaç; 
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371 dxAdtov Blomfield : àxAáctov vel åmàńotov codd. 
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Seated atop the mountain, Hephaistos clangs 

His forge, from which in future will burst out 

Rivers of fire rending with savage jaws 

The smooth fields of fine crops in Sicily; 

Such bile Typhon will boil and spew out 

In a fiery storm that no one can approach, 

Though he has been turned to charcoal by Zeus’ bolt. 

But you are not unaware, nor do you need me 

As teacher. Save yourself as best you know how; 

For my part I'll drain out the present misfortune 

Until Zeus's proud spirit is relieved of its wrath. 
OKEANOS 

You know this, don't you, Prometheus, that 

Words are physicians for a sick disposition? 
PROMETHEUS 

Yes, if you poultice the heart at the right moment 

And not put pressure on a swollen spirit by force. 
OKEANOS 

Do you see some risk of penalty inherent 

In being eager and daring to act? Instruct me. 


PROMETHEUS 
I see pain that could have been spared and a flighty 
foolishness. 
OKEANOS 


Let me be sick with this sickness, then, since 

It's most profitable to be sensible and not seem so. 
PROMETHEUS 

That's what my fault will appear to have been. 
OKEANOS 

It's clear that your comments are sending me back home. 
PROMETHEUS 

Be careful that lamenting me not earn you hostility. 


. OKEANOS 


With the one who just took his seat on the Throne-of-all-Power? 
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toUtou quAdoooo pý лот’ @у0с@{] Kéap. 
Ox. ў on, Mpopnded, cvpqopd біёйскалос. 
. otéAdov, корбоо, oe tov харбута уобу. 


Ок. ópucopévo por тбуб’ E8dvEA Aóyov: 


Xo. 


Aevpav yàp оїроу aidépoc walpet хтєроїс 


Ttetpaokedis oiovóc: diopevoc ёё tüv 
стодроїс ёу oixefoict Kdpyetev yóvv. 


отёуо сє tac obAOpEévac THyac, Mpopnded- 


бакросістактоу an’ óooov 
padwav AsPopéva péos naperav 
votiors éteyEa лауоїс. 

анёүарта yap таб Zeb 
1бїоїс vépoic кратбуоу 
%лєрт\фауоу Өєоїс toi 
nápoç ёубгікуооу аіуибу. 


проласо 5 ij6n otovóev A£Aaxe Фра, 
нєүаАовуйноув@ т” дрхол- 
олрелў < — ~ - – > otévouo: TÀV сбу 
Evvopaipévev te тубу" 
блбсо! T’ ёло1коу &yvüc 
Асіос #бос vépovtat, 
реуалостбуо1ю coi mý- 
рас cvykápvovo: Өуатої, 


Коћібос te yàg Evorxot 
napO£vot pdyas &tpeotot, 


394 olov West (v. 2 adn. supra) 

399 dx’ B О (metri gratia) : 9' ån’ vel t’ dx’ cett. 
409 lacunam statuit Hermann < 8axpuyéet > et otévovoa pro otévovci Hermann < @' 
£onéptoi > Wecklein < fatopévav > West 
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PROMETHEUS 
Yes, be on guard not to get him annoyed. 
OKEANOS 
Your misfortune, Prometheus, will be my teacher. 
PROMETHEUS 
Go, then! Be off! Hold on to what good sense you have! 
OKEANOS 
You’ve shouted this order to me who am eager to go, 
For my four-legged bird is skimming the smooth 
Path of air with his wings; he’ll certainly be glad 
To bend his knee and rest in his home stable. 
(Okeanos and his marvellous beast 
swoop away on the crane.) 


CHORUS 
Strophe 1 

I groan for you, for your awful misfortune, Prometheus; 
My cheeks are drenched from shedding 
A flood of tears in moist streams 

Down from my tender eyes. 
These are the sad results of Zeus's power 

Wielded through his own laws, 
To show to the former gods 
His arrogant might. 


The entire earth now shrieks and groans, Antistrophe 1 
Groans to see your glorious 
And ancient privilege, and that of your 
Brothers, despoiled. 
All those, too, who dwell 
In holy Asia 
Share in suffering your miseries 
And add their loud laments, 


And those who reside in the land of Kolchis, Strophe 2 
The maidens unflinching in battle, 
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Kai Exýðng Spiros, ої yüc 
%oxatov tónov ápol Mar- 
anv Zovot Аруау, 


'Apapíac т’ &perov dvOoc, dvr.2 
oy(kpnpvov 0* of nóñiopa 
Kavxdoov z£Aac véuouoct, 
&diog otpatóc, дёолрф- 
poto: Врёроу èv айуноаїс. 


[ибуоу SÌ xpóo8ev @АЛоу £v nóvotg 

dapéve’ dkapavroóéroiG 

Titava Арақ гіс1ббрау Ozóv 

Атлах”, ӧс aigv ®лёроуоу oévoc кратолбу 
obpávióv te хб\оу 

уфтос bnooteydcer.] 


Bog Se лбутпос кАфбоу ёлоб. 
Ёорлітуоу, отёує ВоӨбс, 

кеЛоуёс Аїбос̧ олоВрёре: puydc yüc, 

nayat 0* бүуорӧтоу лотарду 

otévovow @Ауос olktpóv. 


ито yi 6oketre und’ а®Өабїа 
ctyüv pe’ ovvvoig è ӧблторол Kéap, 
dpav pavtòv ode npovceAobpevov. 
Kaito1 Өєоїсл toic уос toótoic yépa 
tig HAos Ñ "yO navteAóg ӧкӧрюғу; 


421 byixpnpvov 0* © (“0° non legisse videtur scholiast [T]," Herington 1972: 135) 

422 véuovo: M Р? H B Tri : vépovta cett. (vid. 412) 

425-30 primum delevit Badham ("certainly corrupt and perhaps...interpolated”, Lloyd- 
Jones 2003: 61) 

433 xeawóc Lachmann: xeAatwóg 8’ О 
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And Skythia's throngs 
Who dwell at the ends of the earth 
Near Lake Maiotis, 


420 And the warlike flower of Arabia, Antistrophe 2 
And those who inhabit a city high on a rock 
Near Kaukasos Mountain, 
A fearsome band whose arms 
Thunder mightily as they march. 


425 [There is only one previous Titan god 
Whom I saw in distress, overwhelmed 
By outrageous bonds that never weary, 
Atlas, who props up the outstanding powerful strength 
And vault of heaven 
430 On his back.] 


The wave of the sea falling Epode 
Resounds, the sea's depths groan; 
Deep in the earth Hades's black recess roars, 
And streams of holy flowing rivers 
435 Moan in pity for your pain. 
(An interval of silence follows the choral ode.) 
PROMETHEUS 
Don't think I am silent from snobbishness 
Or stubborn pride; my heart is rent with brooding 
As I see myself treated thus outrageously. 
And yet the honours these new gods possess, 
440 Who else but I divided them definitively? 
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GAN’ abtà стуб, kal yàp elSviarow ду 
Фуу Agyoune тду Вротоїс бё mýpata 
axotoad’, óc сфос утліоос бутас tò xpiv 
éwous Ka Kai ppevav érnóAovc. 

445 Ew Sé, pépwrv odtwv’ avOpazorc Exov, 
GAN’ dv dé5axK’ sbvorav sEnyobpevoc’ 
ot лрфта pèv ВАёхоутвс EpAexov párny, 
KAvovtes obk ўкоџоу, ОЛА” óveipárov 
dA(yxivot popefjot тду paKpdv Biov 

450 Ёфороу sik хйута, koUte Awbugeic 
Sópovg mpocsiArous tjcav, ob EuAovpyíav, 
Katdpuyes ô’ Évatov бот’ doupot 
púppnkeç dvtpov £v роҳоїс бупАоқ. 
йу & oddév а®тоїс odte yeluatos тёкрар 

455 ойт” dvOepddouc трос обтє kaprípov 
Gépous В Волоу, GAA’ йтер yvdpns tò nav 
Expacoov, gots бй сфіу avtoAdc yà 
üctpov #бєща тас te ёоскрітоос Svceic. 

xoi piv дрӨрбу, £&oxov copispdtov, 

460 £Enüpov adtoic, ypappátov te cvvOéoesc, 
Муйипс dpwytiv роосорцтор” épydvnv. 
KaCevéa mpatos ёу Cuyotor куфбоХо, 
CebyAno SovActicovta odypaotv 0* блос 
Өуптоїс peyiotwv ё10бохот рохдтибтоу 

465 үёуо1уӨ”· dq’ бри т’ yayov pûnviovg 
їллохс, GyoApa тїс олерллобтоо yug. 
ӨалассболАаүкта 8” обтс GAXoc бут’ ѓроб 
№мубптер’ nope уаот(лоу dyjpata. 


442 mata suspectum (“exspectatur ‘beneficia’,” West) 
449 џорфўо West: -aio Q 


461 руби ápæyův Blaydes : uvüpmv vel pviipny 0° ánávtov codd. 


Stobaeus 2.4.2: épyáuw vel épyátnv codd. 


463 CedyAnor vel GróyAgoi H* Y W N QK L La: -mor cett. óovAcócovta Kirchhoff : 


боо)єбсаута vel 5ovAzóovra codd. o&yuaotv Pauw : сфрасіу О 


445 


450 


455 


460 


465 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


But I keep silent about this, for I would be telling you 
What you already know. But listen to me tell 

Of humans' sufferings, how I made them, mere infants 
Before, intelligent and possessed of minds. 

ГЇЇ speak, not out of reproach for humans, 


But to explain the grounds of goodwill for what I gave them. 


At first they looked about them, but looked in vain; 

Hearing they did not hear, but like mere shapes 

Of dreams they led their long lives randomly 

And in total confusion. They did not know how to build 

Houses of brick against the sun, nor carpentry, 

But they lived underground like scurrying ants 

In the dark and sunless recesses of caves. 

They had no sure sign, either, of winter 

Nor of flower-fragrant spring, nor of fruitful 

Summer, but they carried on entirely 

Without rational thought, until I showed them 

The stars? risings and settings, difficult to discern. 
And more: number, that mental feat par excellence, 

I discovered and gave them, and the combining of letters, 

Memory's helper, hardworking mother of the arts. 

I, too, was the first to put beasts in yokes 

To endure servitude with yoke-straps and saddles 

So as to relieve mortals of their hardest toils. 

I also made horses docile for drawing chariots, 

A delight to be indulged by luxurious wealth. 

And none but I discovered a way for sailors 

To roam the sea in vessels with linen wings. 


110 


470 


475 


480 


485 


490 


495 


Xo. 


Пр. 


AESCHYLUS 


тоайта pnzavýpat’ eevpadv талас 
Вротоїоу, adtds оок Exo odqrop’ Sto 
тйс viv лароботс mnpoviic dxadAayd. 
nénovOac аїйкёс mip” йлосфаАв\с ppevav 
nÀavQ, какдс 5’ iatpdc dic тїс cic vócov 
лєсфу @0ореїс Kal ocavtóv обок Éyetc 
edpsiv ӧлоїос фарцако1с idowos. 

тд Aoutd pov KAVovoa Oavpdor méov, 
otac тёууас тє Kal лброос sunodpny. 

тб pèv péyiotov, el тїс sic vócov ztéoo!, 
оок rjv бпр’ oddév, odte Bpdomov, 
od xpictóv, o058 motdv, САА фарц@коу 
ypela xaxeoxéAXovto, npiv ү’ yó сфіс1у 
ёбєЁа Kpdosic ђліоу axeopdtwv 

ol tac dndoas ёЕанбуоуто vócouc. 
трблоос TE TOAADVS роуткӣс éotoiyica, 
кйкріуа лр@тос 25 Óvetpátov ё xp}, 
блар yevéoða, KAnddvac te 6voxpírouc 
ёүубріс” adtoig évo8(ouc тє cuu óAovc, 
yapyoviyov te rtijow olovóv oxebpic 
біфрю”, oitwés te SeEvoi daw 
evavipous тє, Kal Sfattav tjvcva. 

Éyovo' Ekaoto1, кої лрёс GAAMAOUG т{уєс 
&Opar te koi otépynOpa кої ovvedpiat, 
omhéyyvev te Ав1бттүта, xol ypotxv tiva 
Éyovo' ду ein Safpoow xpd hSoviv 
холл, AoBod тє хоку ebpopotav: 
ку{от| тє к@Аа ЕрүкаХолтӣ koi paxpav 


472 aixéc Porson (@кёс Dawes) : deixés О 
484 te M О: de cett. 
494-5 Éyovo'... холі Wieseler : Éyovc"...yoAfj Q (ҳолӣ B) 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 111 


Though I invented such contrivances for humans, 
470 In my wretchedness now I have no clever device 
To get myself out of my present misery. 


CHORUS-LEADER 
Your mistreatment is shameful. You’ve taken leave of your senses, 
And like some inferior doctor who’s become ill 
You're in despair and are unable to discover 
475 By what medicine you yourself can be cured. 


PROMETHEUS 

When you hear the rest from me you'll be more amazed, 
What sort of skills and methods I devised. 
The greatest was, if anyone fell ill, 
There was no remedy, either to be eaten, 

480 Or rubbed on, or drunk, but because of lack 
Of medicine they wasted away, until 
I showed them how to blend soothing remedies 
By which to defend against all diseases. 
And I sorted out many ways of prophecy 

485 And first determined what must follow after dreams 
When the dreamers awake, and I helped them understand 
Omens in obscure utterances and on journeys, 
And I defined clearly what the various flights of crook-taloned 
Birds meant, which ones were by nature favourable, 

490 Which unlucky, the meaning of their different 
Ways of life, their enmities, loves, associations, 
As well as the smoothness of the entrails, and what colour 
The victims" gall-bladder would have to have 
To be pleasing to the gods, and what constituted 

495 An attractive, variegated liver-lobe. 

+ By roasting bones covered with smoking fat 


112 AESCHYLUS 


óoQ0v mupdoas SvotéKpaptov elc téxvyv 
боса Өмтүго®с, xal pAoyard ofpata 
sEmppdtwoa npdabev бут’ ёлбрүєра. 

500 тота pév 51) тайт" ÉvepOe бё y0ovàc 
«ekpuppév! avOpadroicw ФфеАрата, 
yarxdv, ofónpov, ёрүороу ypuadv te, tic 
pýosiev ду nápoðev sEevpetv époð; 


oddets, сб” оїба, pÀ párny póca Orv. 


505 Bpayet бё робо návta ovAMBónv ác 
пбсол téxvai fpototoi ёк ПрортӨ&ос. 

Хо. pý vov Вротоўс pèv dpérer короб népa, 
cavtod 5° @кт\без боотохобутос ds £yo 
єбєАліс cim т@убё о’ ёк Seopdv ёп 

510 AvO£vra. рпёёу реїоу ioxbcet А1бс. 

Пр. ob tadta tadty Moipá ло теАєсфброс 
крбуол лёлротоа, pupla бё anpovaic 
86a te Kapeic HSE Seopa quyyávo: 
Тёууп 9' Аубуктс doSeveotépa накрф. 

515 Xo. тє обу Аубуктс gotiv оіакострбоос; 

Пр. Moipar tp{poppor руўроуёс т’ Epic. 

Xo. тобтоу dpa Zeóc got йсӨєуќстєрос; 

Пр. обкоџу Gv &xqóyot ye тўу mexpopévnv. 

Xo. ti үйр лёлротол Zyvi лАлүу oie Kpatetv; 

520 Пр. tott’ obdkér’ ду 100010: um52 Arndpet. 

Xo. ў лоб т oepvóv ёспу 0 Evvapnéyerc. 

Пр. Лоо Adyou u£uvnoOe: 1óvós 5° oddapdac 


502 te 1 : бё cett. 

504 qAócat West (1998: p. LII) : pAdoat codd. 
505 хбута plerique : taóta МУМ alii 

513 коџфдгіс plerique : куаифӨк\с М? I 


520 офкёт йу QK alii: оок бу vel ойк dv обу vel oOx dv pov cett. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


And the long chine, I directed mortals towards 
The obscure art of prophecy, and equipped with eyes 
The previously cloudy signs in burning offerings. 
500 So much for that. As for metals hidden 
Inside the earth that might benefit humans — 
Bronze, iron, silver, and gold — who 
Could claim to have discovered their use before me? 
No one, I know, not wanting to be called a babbler. 
505 Listen to a succinct summary of my whole account: 
Humans have all technical skills from Prometheus. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Well, don't help humans beyond due measure 
While showing no concern for your own misfortune, 
For I am confident that when you are released 
510 From these bonds you'll be no less strong than Zeus. 
PROMETHEUS 
That is not the way that Fate the Fulfiller 
Ordained these things, but only after being broken 
By myriad pains and miseries am I to escape 
These bonds, for Skill has far less strength than Necessity. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
515 Who, then, directs the tiller of Necessity? 
PROMETHEUS 
The three-formed Fates and remembering Erinyes. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Can it be that Zeus is weaker than they are? 
PROMETHEUS 
In fact, not even he could escape what is fated. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Yet what is fated but that Zeus hold power forever? 
PROMETHEUS 
520 You'll not learn any more; don’t press the point. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
It must be some solemn secret you're keeping veiled. 
PROMETHEUS 
Change the subject. It is not at all the right moment 
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116 


555 


560 


IQ 


565 


570 


AESCHYLUS 


tav Ards appoviav 
Ovatóv ларғ& аст BovXof. 


Ёрабдоу táðe сйс хросібобс’ dioùs 
toxac, Mpopnded. 

tò Stapgfdrov бё pot иё\ос просёлта 

165° éxeivd Ө’ ör’ àp- 

ф\ Аоотрё кої Aéyoc odv byevatovv 
iótan үброу, Ste тау бролбтрюу ёбуос 
&yayes 'Hoióvav 

mOdv Sépapta KowdAsKtpov. 


cid > 

тїс Үй; тї yévoc; tiva фф evoce 
тбубє yaArvoic £v лєтрїуо1сту 
xewiatóusvov; tivo ёилАдакїас 
хоуйс бАёкт; сўртуоу блох 

ys 1 poyepà nexAdvnpat. 

à à, ££ 

ypler тс а? нє tàv тблпуоу olotpoc — 
eldwAov Apyou ynyevois dAeópav qoBobpat 
TOV норюлбу cicopHoa Podtav: 

6 62 лоребето1 ӧб\лоу бин? Eov, 

Ov ob5é катдаубута yata кєб0ел, 
GAA pe тбу táAotvav 

ÈE ёуёроуу лерфу Kovnyetet nav 

тє vijotw ava тйу napadiav wáppov. 


561 < ió > exclamationem inseruit West , 
567 dAcópox Wilamowitz (“would be an odd Ionic form”, Griffith 1983: 196): dev 28 
vel tev’ Ф 56 vel dAcvdda codd. 


àvt.2 


555 


560 


565 


570 


10 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 117 


Will what mortals propose elude 
Zeus’s harmonious design. 


I understand this from seeing the misfortune 
That has ruined you, Prometheus. 
It flew into my mind that this lament for you is 
Totally different from that other one, 
The melody I sang to celebrate 
Your nuptial rite and bath 
For your wedding, when you won over my sister 
Hesione with gifts of wooing and 
Took her as your wedded wife. 
(Io enters, wearing a mask to show she has become partially 
a cow (cf. 588). She sings disjointedly, at first almost incoherently, 
her dance-steps and gestures no doubt matching her rhythms.) 


Antistrophe 2 


Io! 

What land? What people? Whom should I say I see, 
This storm-tossed individual, bridled in stone? 

For what crime is your ruin a penalty? 

Indicate where on earth I have come, a wanderer in pain. 


Ah! Oh! 
Some gadfly is again stinging me in my misery — 
I am fleeing from the spectre of Earth's son, Argos. I am afraid 
To look upon the herdsman with ten thousand eyes, 
But he comes with his shifty gaze — 
He's dead, but not even so does earth cover him over – 
He has crossed over from the dead and is hunting me, 
Driving me to wander, miserable, starving, 
Along the sandy seashore. 
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525 


530 


535 


540 


545 


550 


AESCHYLUS 


Katpóc yeyovelv, GAAG ovyxkoAvrtéog 
6cov pddota: тбубє yap odCov syd 
Secpods @вїкєїс kal ббас éxouyyávo. 


XOPOX 


pnddp’ 6 лйута уёроу отр. 
Geir” ёнё yvóug кратос бут(лаћоу 206, 
pnd’ £uvócaun Өво%®с бсіа’ 
Өоуш\с zotvicopéva 
Воофбуоқ nap’ 'Оккауоў natpdc GoPeotov лброу, 
pnd’ @Мтои Абүос, 
GAAG poi 165’ ѓррёуо 
кої рўлот' éxtaxein. 


155 тї ӨарсаАёс\с бут. 1 
тбу paKpov тг{уєлу Віоу ёАліса, фауоїс 
Ovupdv @Адаќуоосау ѓу ed—poo vac’ 
opícoo бё oè бєркоцёу@ 
норїоїс рохдо бїакуоп1бцвуоу ‹ = – ~ – » 
Ziva yàp od tpouéov 
iig yvópa бёр 
Өуато?с бусу, ПрортӨє0. 


pép’ блос̧ ҳр @ yápic, à фос, si- 01р.2 
né’ NOD Tic GAKG; 

tig ёрарерішу dpnéic; o05* £épyOnc 

OAtyodpaviav 
dxixvv loóveipov, & тб фотфу 

GAadv yévoc éuxenoótopévov; облоте « ——» 


541 metrum claudicat < Gciov бёрос > J. Н. H. Schmidt < Sapdv ypóvov > Zakas < Qvaróv 
xápw > Tommasini 

545 6 yépic Headlam: Gyapic О (et Z) 

550 аш spondeum excidit (< rópAat > Weil < náuzav > West) aut Ébvoig 558 eiciendum 
est (sic Lachmann) 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


To speak about this out loud; it must be kept covered 
As much as possible, for, by holding on to it, 
525 I can escape my disgraceful bondage and misery. 


CHORUS 
I pray that Zeus who directs all things 
Never oppose his power to my will; 
May I not take a holiday from tending the gods 
530 With holy feasts and sacrifices 
By the unceasing stream of Father Ocean. 
May I not sin in word; 
Rather, may this pious intent stay by me 
535 And never trickle away. 


It is pleasant to draw out a long life 
In confident hope, nurturing 
The spirit in bright festivities. 
540 But I shudder to look upon you 
Grated by ten thousand sufferings. 
It was because you did not tremble before Zeus, 
But showed too much reverence for mortals 
By your own defiant will, Prometheus. 


545 Tell me, friend, how was that favour to them 
A favour? Where is there any help for you? 
What aid can ephemeral creatures give? Did you not see 
The feebleness, 
Strengthless, dreamlike, in which 
550 The blind race of humans is shackled? Never 
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Strophe 1 


Antistrophe 1 


Strophe 2 
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dnd 58 xnpónAactoc órofei ббуаЁ стр, 


575 буётас onvoAétav vopov. 
id id лбло, 
пої p’ &youc? aide MASAAayKtor TAdvar; 
ti xoté р, Ò Kpóvie лої, т{ note тоїсё’ 
èvéčevčac edpdv брартодсоу év mpovaiany, ёё, 

580 оістрпАбто бё бєїнеєтї Sevatav 
nupákonov mde тє{р&1с; 
торї pe pAgEov, fj yBovi KdAvyov, fj 

тоут{оїс Sdxeor 60 Ворбу, 
ипбё pot фдоуістс 
sdypdteov, буа: 

585 &ónv pe norAdmAavor xAdvar 
yeyupvdxaony, 008’ Zyo pabeiv бл 
ппроуйс GAvED. 
кАес фӨёүүна tüc Вобкєро zapOÉvov; 


Пр. mac 8’ o0 кАбо тїс y’ olotpoówijtov kópnc 
590 тйс Ivayeíac; ў Aids Ө@\лєт xéap 
Zpon, kal viv тос ®лєриїкєїс Spdpouc 
“Hpa otuyntic zpóc Biav үөнү єт. 


Io 2160ev ёно® od латрёс буор’ @тбг1с; биг. 


einé por тб poyepå тїс dv, 

595 тіс dpa p’, à т@\ас, 
1üv толоќлороу 05” ётора mpooOpoeic 
Өєбоотбу тє vócov Фубрасос, à 


575 олуоАќтоу Hartung : ónvoóétav vel олуоббтоу codd. 

577 &youo’ < aise > Mazon : &yovoi Q 

582 яър < pe > Elmsley 

585 йбцу West alii (cf. Fraenkel ad Agam. 828: “the rough breathing, which the 
grammarians attest... and etymology demands”): nv vel Gdnv vel &S5nv codd. 

588 versum choro tribuunt Q, Ioni reddidit Elmsley @Oéyypa West (1998: p. LII): qeéyua 
vel хрбо‹фӨвүна vel фӨѓурота codd. 

589 тїс < ү? > West (1990: 302-3) 


575 


580 


585 
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His shrill, wax-bound pipe throbs an accompanying Strophe 
Tune that ruins sleep. 
Oh! Oh! 
Where have I come, wandering far, driven far? 
Why, O why, Son of Kronos, did you ever yoke me to this 
anguish? 
Did you fínd I had done wrong? Ah! 
Is that why you're making me miserable with the gadfly's sting, 
Driving me mad with fear? 
Burn me with fire, cover me in earth, feed me 
To beasts of the sea: 
Don't grudge answering 
My prayers, O Lord! 
My far-flung wanderings 
Have exercised me enough. I cannot understand 
How to escape from my miseries. 
Do you hear the utterance of the cow-horned maiden? 


PROMETHEUS 


590 


IO 


595 


Of course, it's the daughter of Inachos I hear, 

The girl twirled by a gadfly, who enflames Zeus's 
Heart with love, and now, loathed by Hera, 

Is exercised by endless, violent racing. 


How is it that you can speak my father's name? Antistrophe 
Tell me who am in pain who you are: 

Who in fact are you, in misery yourself, who speak so accurately 

To me also in misery? Who name the sickness 

Sent by god, that wastes me, 


120 AESCHYLUS 


papatver ps xp(ovoa kévtpotot qottaA£ototy, 28, 
скіртпибтоу бё vijotiow аїкєїшїс 
Aappócvtog ŇABov “Hpac 
£mkótotot uijógot Sapsioa. бос- 

боибуоу бё tives ot, &Ё, 
oU yò poyoðow. 

GAAG por тор@с 

téxpnpov бт p’ stappéver 

nadeiv’ tí иўҳар, fj тї pd ppaKov vócov; 
dciov, einep olo0o: 

Opdci, ppate tà óvonAdvo zapO£vo. 


600 


605 


Пр. Ао topic oor лбу блєр xprCetc робєїу, 
OvK È оу aiviypat’, GAA’ dz Adya, 
Gonep Sixarov zpóc ФіЛоос oye otópa. 
хорёс̧ Вротоїс Sotip’” ópüc ПрортӨќо. 

Іо Ò kowóv @PEANLA Өуптоїслу фаує(с, 
тАўроу HpopnGed, tod ótknv ndoyeic табе; 

615 Пр. dppot лёлаоџрол тойс gnods Өрпубу nóvovc. 
Io — obkouv лбро1с dv тңубє Swpendv pol; 

Пр. Aéy’ tivav’ aiti: лбу yàp ду 00016 pov. 
Io  oüjunvov ботс £v ф@раүүї с’ dypacev. 
Пр. BooAsopa p£v tò Лїоу, ‘Hpatotov бё yeíp. 

620 Io  zotvàg $ лоіоу брллакцибтоу tive; 
Пр. tocodtov @ркф@ cot cagnvícag рбуоу. 

Io Kai zpóc ye тойтос тёрџра тйс Epic ллбуцс 
deigov тїс Zotar ti toa po xpóvoc. 


610 


600 < “Hpac > Monk, Hermann < aivág > Wieseler 
601-2 56 пуєс...поүоботу. / 58 тќуєс...роуоболу; codd. varie 
606 иўхар Elmsley: рў xpi] vel poi хрӯ vel pe хрӯ codd. 


600 


605 


610 


615 


620. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


Stings and goads me, drives me mad? Eee! 
Through Hera’s vengeful schemes I have come here, 
Made to rush in furious leaps, 
Shamefully starved, overwhelmed. 
Unlucky the fates ~ Oh! — of any 
That endure the kind of pains that I do. 
But give me some clear sign 
Of what is left for me 
To suffer: what remedy, what medicine is there for my illness? 
Show me, if you know; 
Speak, tell the maiden so ill-starred in her wanderings. 


PROMETHEUS 


10 


I shall tell you clearly everything you want to know, 
Not embroidering riddles, but in simple speech, 

Just as is right when one is speaking to friends. 
You’re looking at Prometheus, who gave humans fire. 


Poor Prometheus, who appeared as mortals’ communal 
Benefactor, why are you suffering like this? 


PROMETHEUS 


10 


I only just stopped lamenting my ordeal. 


Won't you, then, provide me with this gift? 


PROMETHEUS 


IO 


Name the gift you're seeking; you'll learn everything from me. 


Indicate who bolted you in this ravine. 


PROMETHEUS 


IO 


It was Zeus's scheme, but Hephaistos's hand. 


For what crime are you being penalized? 


PROMETHEUS 


10 


I’ve done enough to tell you just this mach. 


But go further: show what time will mark 
The end of wandering for me who am in misery. 


122 AESCHYLUS 


Пр. тд pt padeiv cot креїссоу f| рабєїу vdós. 
625 Iw pýroí pe kpúyng тоб’ лєр péro пабє?у. 
Пр. GAA’ od ueyoípo тоббє tod Swpijpatoc. 
Io tí Sita péAAerc pÀ od yeyoviokew tò лбу; 
Пр. фӨбуос рёу oddelc, adc 5° ókvà OpGEan ppévac. 
lo pý pov mpoxijdov paooov fj dc spol үлоко. 
630 Пр. énei лробоуў, xp!) A£yew: dove бї]. 
Xo. pýró ye, poipav 5” т\боуйс Kapol zópe: 
mv tose лрфтоу lotoprjowpev убсоу, 
а®тйс Acyovons тас noAVPOdpous тоуас` 
TÀ Aoutà 5’ Gov ood бїбауӨт® л@ра. 
сбу Épyov, lot, тоїсё’ drovpyijoat xápw, 
Лос тє návtac Kal каслүуйтоҳс̧ лотрбс̧: 
бс талокАа®са‹ к@ёлоёбравба: тоуас 
£vra0", rov péAAot тс оїсєсдо Sdxpv 
прӧс tv KAvévtov, á£lav tpißův Éyei. 
odk 018’ ёлос oiv йлотйса! pe рї, 
сафеї бё родо лбу Sep npooxpyete 
пе0сєсӨє` като kal Aéyovo’ óóbpopat 
Gedcoutov xeuróva Kai длафдорбу 
рорфӣс, Sev por oxexA(q лросёлтато. 
645 aici yap Swetc £vvoxot nwAcbpEvar 
sic лардғуфуас tods ёно®с лартүброху 
Asfotot рос “ "OQ péy’ eSSamov kópn, 
ti rapOeveón Sapdv, éEóv cot yápov 
tuxeiv ueytorov; Zebc үйр ipépov Вёл 
650 прёс соб тёӨаАлто Kal EvvatpsoGat Kinpiw 
Өег ob 5’, Ф nai, pi) блолоктќотс Ayo 


635 Пр. 


640 lo 


629 pücoov f] óc Ze, Zi (pace Griffith: “in unparalleled synizesis"): nácoov tc plerique 
638 péot M 1O* : нё) cett. 
642 ббброно M plerique : оїсубуорох nonnulli 


625 


630 


635 


645. 


650 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 123 


PROMETHEUS 

Better you not know it rather than know it. 
10 

Please don’t hide from me what I’m going to suffer. 
PROMETHEUS 

It’s not that I grudge giving this gift. 
IO 

Then why are you reluctant to tell everything? 
PROMETHEUS 

I'm willing, but I hesitate to trouble your heart. 
IO 

Be no more solicitous for me than I would like. 
PROMETHEUS 

Since you are eager, I must speak; listen, then. 
CHORUS-LEADER 

Not yet — give me, too, a share of enjoyment. 

Let us enquire first about her illness, 

So she can tell of her devastating misfortunes; 

What struggles remain she can then learn from you. 
PROMETHEUS 

It's up to you, Io, to do them this favour, 

Especially as they're your father's sisters. 

To have a thorough cry and lament for one's 

Misfortunes when one is likely to elicit tears 

From listeners, is worth the time involved. 


I don't know how I can refuse your request, 

So you will learn everything that you wish 

In a clear account, but I lament even to tell 

How the heaven-sent storm and ruination 

Of my bodily form swooped on me in my wretchedness. 
A constant stream of nighttime visions kept coming 

Inside my maiden's quarters and coaxing me 

With smooth words: “You very lucky girl, 

Why remain a virgin any longer, when you can 

Enter into the greatest marriage? For Zeus 

Is inflamed by the shaft of desire for you and wants 

To make love to you. Don't you spurn 
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TÒ Znvóc, АА” ЕА npóc Лёрутс̧ Babdv 
Aspava, хо(џуос Bovotdcets te лрдс natpóc, 
Oc ду тд Aiov Supa Awprjoy zóðov.” 

655 тоюїсёє лйасас evopdvas dvefpact 
Evveryounv ёбсттуос̧, Eote 81] лотрі 
ЁтАлу yeyoveiv voxtipave’ dvelpata. 
68 sic te ПоӨф калі Лобфутс локуоўс 
Өсолрблохс taAAsv, Фс 14801 ті хрӯ 

660 брфут? fj A£yovta Safpoow xzpdooe qa. 
Tikov 8” anayyédAovtss aloAcotépous 
Xpnouosc, йстноос боскрітос т?” єіртрќуоос: 
téhoc 8” ёуарүйс Bá£ig АОсу "Ivo 
cagóc ёлскўлтооса Kai родооцёут 

665 čto Sépov te kal nátpac ФӨєїу ipd 
йфетоу бАбсӨол yis ёл? ёсҳйтоқ pos: 
Kei ur] 6£Aot, лоролӧу ёк Aib podeiv 
xepavvóv, дс nüv ёЕаїстбсо1 yévoc. 
toi0(o6e zetobeic Aotíou цаутєбнасту 

670 ёЕтАасёу pe калёкАлсє ёорӣтоу, 
йкоосау dkov, ОАА” émnvayKalé viv 
Аас yodwvic zpóc Bíav npdocen tåðe. 
є00%с бё popp kal фрёуєс Sidotpopor 
Tjoav, xepaotic 5°, óc ӧрӧт, d=voté po 

675 роол xpicOeic* Zgpavet скіртўрат 
Tjocov прӧс єблотбу te Kepyvelac рёос 
Agpyng te крўуцу: Bovicóloc дё ymyeviy 
@кратос ӧрүўу Apyos dpdptet, локуоїс 
бссоқ ӧєборк@с, tods ёноўс Kata oxí(Bouc. 


657 vuxtipavt’ M I R“ (West cit. Aesch., Agam. 82 et 420) : voxtigort’ ceteri 
661 йлаүүѓ\Лоутес Y F” nonnulli alii : dvayyéAAovtes fere cett. 

668 éEaiotdoo Blomfield : ёЕаїстфсез Q 

674 кєрастіс Herodian I 104.15 : kepáou fere О 


677 te kpúvny Canter (sed vid. V. Citti et R. Dawe, Lexis 22 [2004] 252): ёкрпу тє fere 2 
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Zeus's bed, but go out to the deep meadow 

Of Lerna, to your father's flocks and pens, 

So that Zeus's eye may be relieved of its longing." 
Every night dreams of this type held me, 
Wretched, in their grip until finally I had 

The courage to tell father of the dream visions. 

He for his part sent numerous embassies 

To Delphi and Dodona, to learn what he had to do 
Or say that would find favour with the gods. 

They returned with reports of convoluted 

Oracles, nonsensical or obscurely worded. 

Finally, a clear utterance came to Inachos 

That spoke explicitly and commanded him 

To thrust me right out of my home and country, 
And let me loose to roam to the ends of the earth; 
Should he refuse, a fiery bolt would come 

From Zeus that would annihilate the whole family. 
It was Apolline oracles like this that persuaded him 
To drive me away and lock me out of the house, 
An outcome neither of us wanted, but Zeus's bit 
And bridle compelled him by force to act this way. 
Immediately my shape and wits became distorted: 
I grew horns, as you can see, and a sharp 

Gadfly's sting made me leap and rush about 
Madly in the direction of Kerchne's fair waters 
And the spring of Lerna. Earth's son Argos the herdsman, 
With wrath unalloyed, hounded my every step, 
Staring at me with his abundant eyes. 
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Ey’, ёкбібаске: toic voooboí tot улок? 
TÒ Aowdv GAyos лрохёєлістасдол tops. 
tijv npiv ye xpetav hvicacd’ ёно® лара 
Kovac pabeiv yàp тйсбє лр@т? éypyCete 
tov dug’ Eavtijc GAov ZEnyoupévnc’ 

tù Хоб убу йкобва@?, ota урӯ tán 
туо zpóc “Hpac ттүудє tiv vedvida. 

ob т’, "Iváyeiov onéppa, toc ёно®с Adyous 
€upó Pdr’, фс бу тёррат’ ёки@Өтс 6500. 


680 йлхросбоктүтос Griffith : -птос О aipvidios adtdv Porson: adtdv alpvibios О 

688 omo" 5" Wecklein : oónor' 2 
691-3 "lectio incertissima" Page Selpat’ ёрфікез кќутро vóyew yvxðv &páv М elpot 
del. Hermann Gv suppl. Sikes et Willson pot yoyáv pro yvyàv páv Page 

694 i Weil : id io Q 

700 fjvócac9" West (1998: p. XXX): jvócac0' Q 
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But a swift and unexpected death deprived him 

Of life, and I am driven by the gadfly’s sting 

And the gods’ whip to wander over all the earth. 

You’ve heard the things that happened, but if you can tell 
What's left to suffer, indicate it. Don’t out of pity 

Try to soothe me with lying words: the most shameful 
Sickness is, I say, to fabricate stories. 


CHORUS-LEADER 
Ah! Away! Oh! 
Never, never did I think that such strange reports 
Would come into the range of my hearing, 
Nor that such ghastly and intolerable, 
Disgraceful sufferings 
Would chill my heart so sharply. 
O Fate, Fate! 
I shudder when I see 
What has happened to Io. 


PROMETHEUS (addressing the Chorus-leader) 
You're someone who laments too soon and is full of fear; 
Wait until you learn as well what remains. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Speak, instruct me; for the sick take comfort, in fact, 
In knowing fully and clearly what suffering remains. 


PROMETHEUS 
The first thing that you asked for you got from me 
Quite easily, for you wanted first to hear her 
Explaining in full about her own ordeal. 
Now, listen to the rest, what kind of sufferings 
This young girl must endure at Hera’s hands. 
(He addresses Io.) 
And you, Inachos’s child, pay close attention 
To my words, in order to learn the end of your journey. 
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Ңёєс otvyavop’, at Gepioxupay note 
725 Katood digi Oeprddove’, iva 
tpaxeia xdvtov XaApvónooía үубдос̧, 
ёҳӨрбЕєуос̧ vamo шүтрїш@ уєфу. 
adtat o’ ӧётүйсоос Kal pad’ dopevar 
ісӨрӧу 8’ én’ adtaic otevondpoic Мрупс хола 
730 Kipepixdv fjEetc, ду ӨрасослАлбүҳуос сє xpi} 
М№лобсау adiGv’ ѓёклербу Mawukóv 
Zotar бё Өуттоїс cioael Adyos péyac 
тйс ойс nopeiac, Вболорос 5 ёлфуорос 
KekArjoetat. Autoboa 5° Edpdans лоу 


713 payíacw West : paylaicw О 

716 npóczAatoi I : -xAcotot cett. 

717-728 post 791 trai. Reisig (cf. West 1990: 304—6) 

728 douevai Herwerden: áou£voc О (West ibid. 305 n.12) 
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From here turn first to where the sun 
Rises and proceed through untilled fields; 
You will come to the nomadic Skythoi, who dwell 
In wicker huts raised off the ground on wagons; 
They are armed with long-range bows and arrows. 
Do not go near them, but pass through the land 
By staying near the rocky, sounding seashore. 
On your left hand dwell the iron-working 
Khalybes; you must be on your guard against them, 
For they are savages and give no welcome to strangers. 
You will come to Insolent River, and well-named it is; 
Do not cross it, for it is not easy to cross, 
Until you come to Kaukasos itself, the highest 
Of mountains, where the river spews out its might 
From the very mountain peaks. You must get over 
These crests that neighbour the stars and travel southwards, 
Where you will come to a female horde of Amazons 
Who hate men (at some future time they will settle 
Themiskyra on the Thermodon River, where 
Salmydessos is, the sea’s rough jaw, 
Inhospitable to sailors, stepmother of ships). 
These women will lead you, and very gladly: 
You will come to the Kimmerian Isthmus just by 
The narrow entrance to a lake, which you must 
Bravely leave and cross the Maiotic Strait; 
Mortals will ever after tell a mighty 
Story of your crossing, and from it the Bosporos 
Will receive its name. Then you will leave Europe 
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735 Hnepov fjEeig Acid’. ар” dpiv Soxet 
Ò тфу Өєфу тораууос̧ cic тд лбу’ би®с 
Вќолос elvai; тйбє yàp Өуптў Өєӧс̧ 
ypúčov puyfjvat táo’ éxéppewev mAdvac. 
mxKpod 8° Ёкорсос̧, à кбрт, TOV сфу yápov 
740 нутүстйрос` obs yap viv акйкоас Adyous 
eiva 6ókei col pndéxw v npooyslorc. 

Іо id pot por, ¿£ 

Пр. od ô’ ad kékpayac KavopxOity: тЇ xov 
ӧрбсєқ Stav тд Аоїл@ nvvOdvy как@; 

745 Хо. й үйр п обу tide лпибтоу ёрєїс; 

Пр. Svoxeípepóv ye néXayos ётпрӣс ӧотс. 

Іо тӧўт Spoil Civ кёрбос, GAX’ о®к v тйує1 
Eppuy’ gpavtiv tioð’ бло остофлоо лётрос, 
блос 7é501 скүүаса TV nüvtov nóvov 

750 ОлтАЛбүцу; креїссоу yàp eioáza£ Oavelv 
ў тас аласас ђрёрас náoyew как®с. 

Пр. À Svonetiic ду tobc ёно®с üOXovc oépotc, 
btw Oaveiv pév ёспу où лелрорќуоу" 
оўт yàp ўу ду лпибтоу блолАаүй: 

755 viv 8" obSév ot тёрра pot npokeípevov 
роҳдоу лріу ду 2е0с ёклёст) тораууібос, 

Іо yap лот’ ёспу éxneceiv аруйс Ata; 

Пр. fj5or &v, oipa, тђуб’ 150000 сорфорбу. 

lo nic 8’ оок dy, fits ёк Ais лісуо кокс; 


738 éxéppewe "marg. cod. nesciocuius ap. Morell [London, 1767]", West : éxépprye vel 
éxétpeye vel én£tevEg codd. 

741 рпёќёто v Turnebus : pô’ éxóv О 

744-5 Aowd ... Aowdv suspectum; fort. u&ccov pro secundo substituendum est (vid. West 
1990: 307) 
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735 And come to the Asian continent. 
(He addresses the chorus.) 
Surely you agree 


That the tyrant of the gods is in all things equally 
A figure of violence; because he wished to bed her 
He weighed out these wanderings on this mortal woman. 
(To Іо.) 
Young woman, it was a bitter suitor you found 
740 For your marriage, for you must suppose that the account 
You've just heard is only the beginning. 
IO 
(utters a high-pitched, moaning sound) 
PROMETHEUS 
You’re howling and snorting again. What in the world 
Will you do when you learn the terrors that remain? 
CHORUS-LEADER 
745 You mean, you have some more sufferings to tell her? 
PROMETHEUS 
Yes, a stormy sea of excruciating pain. 
IO 
What profit for me, then, in living? Why don’t I 
Quickly hurl myself from this jagged cliff, 
So that by hitting the ground I can get rid 
750 Of all my troubles? For it’s better to die once 
Than spend all one’s days suffering miserably. 
PROMETHEUS 
Certainly you’d find it hard to bear my ordeal 
Since death is not in my destiny; that would, indeed, 
Be a way for me to get rid of my miseries. 
755 But as things are, no fixed term is set 
For my agonies until Zeus falls from tyranny. 
IO 
Can Zeus ever be toppled from his rule? 
PROMETHEUS 
You'd be delighted, I think, to see this happen. 


Of course, since I'm suffering so foully at Zeus's hands. 
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Пр. zpóg adtds adtod кєуофрбуоу BovAsvpdtov. 
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lo tig odv ó Abowv otv бкоутос А1бс; 
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lo ляӧс̧ єїлас; ў uoc xoig o’ dnaAAdEet какфу; 

Пр. tpitos ye yévvav лрӧс̧ Sér’ @АЛололу yovaic. 
775 lo 5’ oùkér’ EvEHUBANTOS fj хрсробіо. 

Пр. кої ипбё соотӣс у’ expabeiv Сте лбуоос. 

lo рў pot npoteívov кёрбос sit’ длостёрє. 

Пр. óvoiv Aóyow сє Өатёро ёорўсоџро. 

Іо xofow; лрббғоу аїрєсіу т’ poi бїбоъ. 
780 Пр. ёібоџ”· £Xo0 үйр: ў лбуоу tà ová cot 


764 doyodsi L. Dindorf : doyodG О 
776 соотўс у’ Hermann : саотӣс т? vel саотўс codd. 
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PROMETHEUS 

You can rejoice, then, since this is really the case. 
10 

By whom will he be stripped of his tyrant’s sceptre? 
PROMETHEUS 

He'll do it himself, through his empty-headed schemes. 


How? Indicate it, if no harm is involved. 
PROMETHEUS 

He'll try his hand at a marriage he'll one day rue. 
IO 

With a god or a human? Tell it if you can. 
PROMETHEUS 

Why ask what kind? It is forbidden to speak of this. 
IO 

Is it his wife, then, who’ll dislodge him from his throne? 
PROMETHEUS 

Yes, for she'll bear a son stronger than his father. 
IO 

Isn't there a way for him to avert this disaster? 
PROMETHEUS 

None at all, unless I am released from my chains. 
IO 

But who will release you against Zeus's will? 
PROMETHEUS 

It must be someone of your line of descendants. 
IO 

What are you saying? My son will free you from pain? 
PROMETHEUS 

Yes, the third to be born after ten others. 
IO 

This prophecy is no longer comprehensible. 


. PROMETHEUS 


780 


And don't seek to learn about your troubles, either. 
IO 

Don't hold out a prize to me, then remove it. 
PROMETHEUS 

ГЇЇ make you a gift of one of two accounts. 
IO 

Which ones? Present the two and let me choose. 
PROMETHEUS 

All right, choose: I'll tell you clearly either 
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What remains of your struggles, or the one who will free me. 


бсо сафпуфс, ў tov éxAdoovt’ pé. 
Фр Й (The Chorus-leader intervenes.) 


Xo. тобтоу od тђу pèv tide, тђу 5’ spol xápww 


0£c0a1 8£Ancov, nô’ @т\нйотүс Aóyov: CHORUS-LEADER 


Kal rôs цёу yéywve tiv omv zAóvnv, 
785 &pol бё tov Адсоута: тобто үйр x00. 


Please relate one of them as a favour to her, 
And the other for me; don't stint the telling. 
Tell both the rest of her wanderings to her, 


Пр. ѓхе\ npoBvpeiod’, ойк évavtidoopat 785 And your rescuer to me, for I’m longing to hear it. 
TO uÀ où yeywveiv nav cov mpooxpiiCete PROMETHEUS | 
Ree A xe | Since you’re so eager, I will not refuse to tell 

сої лрётоу, ‘Toi, лоАббоуоу хАбуцу Фріс, Everything that you still desire to hear. 
Ду éyypágov od pviipoow SéAtoIc ppevâv. To you first, Io, I'll recount your tortuous wandering, 

790 бтау nepdoys petüpov ўлєїроу Spov, Which you must inscribe in the record-book of memory. 
прӧс &утоАёс флоуфлос Alov otiPer 790 When you have crossed the strait that is the continents’ 
пбутоу naps CágXotopov, Zot” йу (kn Boundary, go east towards blazing sunrise 

: A é Along the mightily roaring sea until you arrive 

Горубуа nadia Kio®vng, tva At Kisthene, territory of Gorgons, where 
ai Форкїбєс valovot, Snvaral kópar The daughters of Phorkys dwell, three ancient 

795 tpeic kukxvópopoor, коубу ёри” éxtnuévat, 795 Maidens, shaped like swans, with a common eye 
роуббоутес, dic 080° {лос npoodépxetar And one tooth; these women аге never in sight 
dxtiow 080? Ñ убктерос privy mote: Of the sun’s rays, nor of the moon at night. 

Р Ep ЕЁ & And near them are their three winged sisters, 

néhas 5° dógAgal tOvde трєїс katántepor The human-loathing Gorgons with snaky locks, 
6paxovtópoAAo: Горүбуєс Вротостоүєїс, 800 Whom no mortal can gaze on and still have life; 

800 dig Өуттос obdeic ғіслӧфу #1 mvodc. Against such a threat as this I tell you to be watchful. 
то1о®то pév cot тобто gpoóptov Aéyo, Now hear a further disconcerting sight: - 
(Any 8° &коосоу 8voyepfi Geopíav: Be on guard against the sharp-beaked, noiseless hounds 
А А 30 Znvàc à I Of Zeus, the griffins, and the troop of one-eyed, 
обротороос yap Znvoc axpayeic kóvac 805 Mounted Arimaspoi, who live near 


үрӧлос̧ фбАаЁоп, тбу te рооуфла стротбу 
805 Аруастёу innoBdpov’, ot xpvadpputov 
oikodow брі убна ITAoótovoc nópov: 
тобто od рӯ лабе. тўАоороу ёё үўу 
Ñe, келотуду qóAov, ot прӧс Ао 


783 Xóyov Elmsley : Aóyovç Q 


791 А00 otiPe Hartung : ў^лоспВеїс fere Q post hunc versum lacunam statuerunt 


Heath, Brunck, Bolton, alii 


792 nóvtov M alii ; лбутоо cett. nap GáoXotopov West : xepdou qAotopov Q 
793 tà l'opyóvewt West (1990: 308-9, ubi confert P.V. 810-11, ё®с ду &E(xy катафаорб\) 


лрёс Гору. Q 
807 тўлоороу West (vid. supr. ad v. 1) 


The gold-flowing stream of Wealthy River; 
Do not approach them. You will come to a remote 
Country and a black race who dwell 
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By the sun's springs, where Burnt-face River runs. 
810 Proceed along its banks until you come 
To a cataract where the Nile sends forth 
His sacred stream from the Papyrus Mountains. 
This will take you to a triangular tract, the Delta, 
Where finally, Io, you and your children 
815 Are destined to found a distant settlement. 
If any of this is obscure or unintelligible, 
Keep asking, make sure you understand clearly. 
More leisure is available to me than I would wish. 
(То does not respond.) 
CHORUS-LEADER 
If there's anything more, anything left out, 
820 That you can tell her about her disastrous wandering, 
Speak. But if you've told everything, then grant us 
The favour we asked before — you remember? 
PROMETHEUS 
She has heard in full the end of her journey, but for her 
To know she hasn't been hearing nonsense from me, 
825 I'll tell what she struggled through before reaching here — 
Thus making this itself a proof of my words. 
(He addresses Io.) 
I shall leave out the largest extent of narrative 
And will proceed to the very end of your wanderings. 
When you came to the territory of the Molossoi 
830 And the district around steep Dodona, where 
There is the oracular shrine of Thesprotian Zeus 
And an incredible marvel, the Talking Oaks, 
Who addressed you quite clearly and not in riddles 
As the girl who was to become the famous wife 
835 Of Zeus — does any of this resonate with you? — 
Driven from there by the gadfly you rushed northwards 
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By the coastal route to the great Gulf of Rhea, 
From which storms thrust you back repeatedly, 
But in future time this corner of the sea 
Will most assuredly be called “Ionian”, 
A memorial of your journey for all humankind. 
Here, then, are your indications of my intellect 
To show that it sees beyond mere appearances. 
(Prometheus now addresses the Chorus.) 
The rest of what I shall say is for both you and her; 
I return to the path of my narrative where I left off. 
There is a city, Kanobos, at land's end, 
Right at the Nile's mouth and silting-place. 
There, finally, Zeus heals your mind, 
By caressing you, just touching, with calming hand. 
As namesaka of this engendering by Zeus 
You'll give birth to black Epaphos, Caress, who will farm 
As much land as wide-flowing Nile waters. 
Fifth in descent from him a brood of fifty 
Will go back again to Argos, not voluntarily, 
Fifty females fleeing marriage with kin, 
Their cousins, who, in a flutter of excitement, 
Like hawks chasing close behind doves, 
Will come hunting marriages not to be hunted, 
But God will grudge the men their cousins' bodies. 
Pelasgian Argos will receive them... 
... (The men will be) done to death in combat 
With women, who have watched boldly by night. 
For each wife will part her husband from life, 
Dipping her sharpened dagger in his blood. 
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(I would wish that kind of marriage on my enemies!) 
Desire will cast a spell on one of the girls 
To prevent her murdering her husband: her intention 
Will be blunted; of the alternatives she will prefer 
To be called “weakling” rather than *murderess". 
She will give birth to a kingly race in Argos – 
It would take a long tale to go through it clearly — 
But from this implanting a bold man will grow, 
A famous archer, one who will release me 
From this anguish: such an oracle my ancient 
Mother, the Titan Themis, recounted to me. 
To tell exactly how would take a long 
Tale, and you will not profit from learning. 

(lo shrieks.) 


Eleleu! Eleleu! 
Spasms and madness strike me, 
Inflame me! The gadfly's fiery 
Barb stings me! 
My heart kicks at my ribs in fear! 
My eyes are wheeling and rolling! 
I am blown off course by a raging 
Wind of frenzy. My tongue is out of control. 
My words churn and strike at random 
Against waves of foul disaster. 
(lo, having relapsed into the kind of 
uncontrolled and disjointed gesturing 
with which she entered, departs.) 


CHORUS 


890 


Wise, wise indeed was the one Strophe 
Who first mentally weighed up this idea 
And gave verbal expression to it, 

That it is better by far to marry among one's own, 
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And not, if you are a worker, hanker after marriage 

With those whom wealth has spoiled 

Or who put on upper-class airs. 

O « » Fates, I hope you never, never Antistrophe 
895 See me a partner in 

Zeus's bed, nor do I want 

Any of Ouranos's sons to be my husband. 

For I am afraid as I look upon Io, 

The maiden who rejected her lover, disfigured 
900 By the painful wanderings caused by Hera. 


For me, marriage on equal terms is not frightening, Epode 
And I am not afraid; I pray that none of the powerful gods 
Cast at me a glance that allows no escape. 
This indeed would be a war that could not be waged, with no way out, 
905 And I don't know what would become of me; 
For I don't see how I could escape Zeus's wiliness. 


PROMETHEUS 
Just wait! Zeus, for all his stubborn thoughts, 
Will yet be humbled, because of the kind of marriage 
He's fixing to enter, which will hurl him from his tyrant's 
910 Throne into oblivion; his father Kronos's 
Curse will then be totally fulfilled, 
Uttered as he fell from his ancient throne. 
The way to avert such agonies none of the gods 
Would be able to show him clearly — none but I. 
915 I know how to do it. In the face of this threat, then, 
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Let him sit confidently, trusting in his elevated 
Thunder and shaking his fiery lightning bolt. 
There is no way that these will help him avoid 
A complete, intolerable and ignominious fall. 
920 He is even now preparing against himself 
A wrestler so strong, a marvel difficult to combat, 
Who will indeed discover a mightier flame 
Than lightning and a roar louder than thunder, 
And a sea-borne pestilence to shake the earth 
925 That will smash Poseidon’s triple-pointed spear. 
When Zeus has stumbled against this disaster 
He'll learn the difference between ruling and slavery. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Surely your threats against Zeus are wishful thinking. 
PROMETHEUS 
I'm saying what will happen — and what I want. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
930 Must we expect that someone will be Zeus's master? 
PROMETHEUS 
Yes, and he'll have torments heavier than these. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
How are you not afraid to hurl such words? 
PROMETHEUS 
Afraid of what, since it is not my fate to die? 
CHORUS-LEADER 
He might give you an ordeal still more painful than this. 
PROMETHEUS 
935 Let him do it then! I have foreseen everything. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
Those who grovel before Necessity are wise. 
PROMETHEUS 
: Revere, supplicate, fawn on the powers-that-be! 
To me, Zeus is of less than no concern. 
Let him act, indulge his power for this short time 
940 Just as he likes; not long will he rule the gods. 
(Hermes is swung into view on the crane.) 
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But wait! I see this lackey of Zeus approaching, 
The one who runs errands for the new tyrant. 
Certainly he’s come to announce something new. 
HERMES 
You there, sophist, with a tongue too sharp, 
945 The one who did wrong to the gods by giving privileges 
To mortal creatures: fire-thief, I'm talking to you! 
Father orders you to tell what marriage 
You're boasting about, the one that costs him his power. 
And don't do this in any riddling way, 
950 But tell each thing as it is — and don't force me 
To make the trip again, Prometheus; you can see 
Zeus is not softened by such behaviour. 
PROMETHEUS 
Very elevated and full of fiery spirit 
Your talk is — as befits the gods' lackey. 
955 You are all young, young in power, and no doubt 
You think you dwell in a fortress immune to misery. 
But haven't I seen two tyrants dislodged from it? 
[ГЇЇ see this third and present lord fall too, 
Most quickly and shamefully. Perhaps you think 
960 I'm afraid and cower before the young gods? 
Wrong! Far from it. And you can scurry back 
Along the same route by which you came, 
For you won't get answers to any of your questions from me. 
HERMES 
It was by such acts of self-will before 
965 That you got yourself into these miseries. 
PROMETHEUS 
Not for your servitude, you can be sure, 
Would I exchange my unlucky situation. 
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HERMES 

Oh, it's better, I suppose, to serve this rock 

Than be the trusty messenger of Father Zeus. 
PROMETHEUS 

Thus must insolent people be treated insolently. 
HERMES 

You seem to luxuriate in your present circumstances. 
PROMETHEUS 

Luxuriate? I'd like to see my enemies 

- Including you — in this kind of “luxury.” 
HERMES 

You're somehow blaming me for your misfortunes? 
PROMETHEUS 


Put simply, I hate all those gods who took 

Benefits from me but harm me unjustly. 
HERMES 

I hear you madly raving — no small sickness. 
PROMETHEUS 

Let me be "sick" — if loathing enemies is sickness. 
HERMES 

If you were in good condition you'd be intolerable. 
PROMETHEUS (Prometheus cries out in pain.) 

Aaah! 
HERMES 

... is a word Zeus doesn’t understand. 

PROMETHEUS 

But time as it grows old teaches everything. 
HERMES 

Well, you haven't yet learned good sense. 
PROMETHEUS 

No, or I wouldn't be talking to you, a lackey. 
HERMES 


You will not, it seems, tell anything that Father wants. 
PROMETHEUS 
Yet there's a favour owing I'd like to repay him. 
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HERMES 
Why, you're mocking me as if I were a child! 
PROMETHEUS 
Well, aren't you a child, or even stupider than one, 
If you expect to find out anything from me? 
There's no outrageous treatment, no device, 
990 By which Zeus will induce me to tell these things 
Until the indignity of these chains is undone. 
So let the bolts of blazing fire be hurled, 
Let him churn and throw everything into confusion 
With a white-winged snowstorm and rumblings from the earth: 
995 None of this will bend me to tell by whom 
He is fated to be dislodged from tyranny. 
HERMES 
Just see whether this appears to be helping you. 
PROMETHEUS 
These things were seen, and decided, long ago. 
HERMES 
Be daring, you fool, daring enough at last 
1000 To think correctly in the face of present misery. 
PROMETHEUS 
Useless your pressure on me, like addressing a wave. 
Never get into your head that I, through fear 
Of Zeus's intent, will start to think like a woman 
And importune the one I loathe so much 
1005 With womanish, upturned, pleading hands 
To release me from these shackles. Not at all! 
HERMES 
My many words, it seems, will be spoken in vain. 
My entreaties do not melt or soften you 
At all. Rather, champing at the bit like a colt 
1010 Newly in harness, you struggle and fight the reins; 
But your excess rests on a cleverness without strength, 
For stubbornness in one who's thinking wrongly 
Taken by itself is utterly powerless. 
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But consider, if my words do not move you, 
1015 What kind of storm and tidal wave of misery 
Will strike you, inescapably. First, Father 
Will smash this jagged chasm to pieces with thunder 
And lightning flame; your body will be buried; 
The rocks will keep a stranglehold on you. 
1020 Finally, when a vast length of time has passed, 
You will return again to daylight, but the winged hound 
Of Zeus, a tawny eagle, will furiously tear 
Your body to pieces, make it a heap of rags, 
Coming without invitation to an all-day banquet, 
1025 Who will feast on and gnaw your liver until it is black. 
Expect no end at all to such sufferings 
Until some god who will replace you in your trials 
Appears and volunteers to go down to sunless 
Hades and the murky depths round Tartaros. 
1030 Form plans accordingly, aware that this 
Is not a made-up boast but a real assertion, 
For the lips of Zeus do not know how to lie; 


1030 mpd табта БобАв®”, dc 85’ ob лелласрќуос His every word will be fulfilled. You'd better 
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1031 cipnuévoc suspectum, fort. recte; sed vid. Wilamowitz 
Pohlenz, Gnomon 9 (1933) 625 


Be wary and take thought. Never believe 
1035 That stubbornness is better than good judgement. 
CHORUS-LEADER 
To us Hermes appears to be saying things 
That are not untimely, for he told you to let go 
Your stubbornness and seek out wise judgement. 
Comply: for it's a shame for a wise man to be wrong. 
PROMETHEUS 
1040 You can be sure I knew this message 
He barked out; but it's not at all strange 


1914 [21958]: 63-4; M. 
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For enemies to treat each other badly. 
So let fire's sharp tendril be hurled 
At me. Let thunder agitate 

1045 The heavens, and spasms 
Of wild winds. Let blasts shake 
The earth to the base of its very roots. 
Let the sea's wave, surging fiercely, 
Send into turmoil the paths 

1050 Of the stars in heaven. He can lift up 
And hurl my body to Tartaros 
In Necessity's harsh vortex; 
Me will he in no way kill. 

HERMES 

Such are the schemes and words 

1055 To be heard from madmen! 
Is his boast anything short of insanity? 
Is his madness abating at all? 


155 


(Hermes addresses the Chorus.) 


But you who share in suffering 
His miseries, go somewhere else! 
1060 Get out of here quickly, so you are not 
Stunned out of your senses 
By the harsh rumble of thunder. 
CHORUS 
Say something different, give me advice that will 
Actually persuade me, for totally intolerable 
1065 Is this attempt of yours to deflect me. 
How can you urge me to act basely? 


(They point to Prometheus.) 


With him I am willing to suffer what I must, 
For I have learnt to hate traitors, 
And there is no disease 
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1070 I find more loathsome than this. 
HERMES 
Just remember what I'm telling you, 
And when Disaster hunts you down, 
Don't blame your luck, and don't ever say 
That Zeus hurled you into unforeseen 
1075 Misery. Not at all: you brought it 
On yourselves! For with full knowledge, 
Not suddenly or in secret, 
You will have got yourselves tangled 
In Disaster's endless net through stupidity. 


(Hermes flies off. 
Rumblings are heard and flashings seen.) 
PROMETHEUS 
1080 Now in fact, not just in word, 
The earth is shaking, 


And from its depths there echoes a rumble 
Of thunder. Coils of fiery flame flash out. 
Whirlwinds set the dust 
1085 Spinning. Blasts of all the winds 
Leap, clashing convulsively 
in fierce and bitter strife. 
Sky and sea are mixed in confusion. 
Such a strike comes visibly against me 
1090 From Zeus, to make me afraid. 
O majesty of Earth, my mother, 
O Sky in which the sun's universal light revolves, 
Look on me, how unjustly I suffer! 
(Prometheus and the Chorus are concealed from view.) 


COMMENTARY 


Stage setting 

Conclusive evidence is for the most part lacking for the physical arrangements of the fifth- 
century Theatre of Dionysos at Athens. There appears not to have been a permanent scene 
building in stone until the latter part of the fourth century (Scullion 1994: 14-15, 65-6), and 
debate continues over the use of scenery and other visual and aural effects. Late and not 
always reliable testimony points to the possibility of movable panels depicting (for 
example) the countryside or seashore, and there was also probably a rather limited range of 
sound-producing mechanisms, such as the bronteion, a “device for making stage-thunder" 
(Pollux 4.130). We know that a crane-like contraption was available from at least the date 
of Aristophanes's Peace, 421 B.C.E.; what is not clear is how early in the century it began 
to be used, (In any case, it is methodologically unsound to argue for a late date of our play 
on the assumption that such machinery was unavailable during Aeschylus's lifetime.). An 
easier assumption is that a modicum of stage machinery was available for our play and also 
- although the question continues to be debated — that there was a low raised stage behind 
which was placed some kind of temporary backdrop (emphatically not a palace-front or 
temple, as in many fifth-century dramas), with perhaps panels schematically rendering 
rocks. 

In exactly what mountainous region “at the ends of the earth” (1-2) the action should 
be conceived of as taking place remains a problem. Traces of an ancient debate over the 
exact setting can be found in the ancient Prefatory Note, or Hypothesis, to the play found in 
the manuscripts, where we are told, first, that “the scene of the action is set in Skythia, by 
the Kaukasian mountain,” and then, in what is apparently a correction added later, 
“Prometheus is bound not, as in the common account, in Kaukasos, but at the European 
boundaries of Ocean.” References to “Kaukasos” in the play do not help us much. It is 
mentioned by the Chorus at 422, but are we to assume that it is in the vicinity? The way 
Prometheus includes “Kaukasos itself" in his prophecy of Io's future wanderings (719) 
suggests that it is not; see nn. on 422 and 719. It may be thought decisive that Cicero 
introduces his long translated excerpt from Prometheus Unbound (fr. VIII Griffith = 193 
Radt 1985) by asserting that Prometheus speaks the lines “when nailed to the Caucasus” 
(Tusc. Disp. 2.10.23). Since Cicero clearly had more of the trilogy than we now possess, 
perhaps there was something in his text that justified his statement; or he may have leapt to 
a conclusion on the basis of the references in the Prometheus Unbound already cited. We 
cannot tell. (It seems unlikely that there was a scene change between the end of Prometheus 
Bound and Prometheus's return to earth from Tartaros in the sequel — if there was one.) 

The text makes clear that the audience was to imagine a remote, unbearably bleak, and 
physically forbidding landscape. The characters have climbed up to this rocky cleft with 
vatying degrees of unwillingness; they have before them a task which some of them relish 
and one among them abhors: to inflict an excruciating torture upon a rebel against the 
newly established rule of the current (but perhaps not permanent) King of the Gods, Zeus. 
Their victim is "escorted", or more likely dragged along. Although the others can look 
forward to relief from their labours, for Prometheus the prospect of total separation from 
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the humans whose cause he espoused arouses mixed feelings: with part of his soul he is 
glad not to have the humiliation and abuse to which he is being subjected on public view 
while at the same time he regrets the absence of any witnesses to his maltreatment. ' 
There is no way of knowing how long it would have taken this grim cortége to work ity 
way (probably along the eastern, the audience's left, parodos or entranceway, the 
conventional direction for characters arriving from a distance overland), up the three or four 
stairs that (probably) separated the orchestra, the Chorus’s dancing-space, from the stage. In 
any case the solemnity of the procession, which would have recalled to the audience the 
processions of their numerous religious festivals, was overlaid and even contradicted by the 
ghastly, almost parodic horror of the mask and costumes of two of the characters, Power and 
Force, by the patent hesitation of its fully divine member, the limping Fire-god Hephaistos, 
and by the stark and noble pathos of its intended victim, the fallen Titan Prometheus. 
2 land of Skythia: that is, in the northernmost reaches of the world as the Greeks then 
knew it. The whole description in 1-2 is supposed to suggest the “back of beyond”. In 
Prom.’s prophecy to lo later in the play, the first people she will come to on her joumey 
after leaving him are “the nomadic Skythoi” (709). 
3 Hephaistos: the audience would have had no programmes, and perhaps only a vague idea 
of the content of the play. The actor playing Hephaistos will no doubt have been carrying 
tools of his blacksmith’s trade, and probably entered limping. Nevertheless, this kind of 
clear designation of the characters would have been extremely helpful. 
you must follow: “must”, ypń, sounds a note of inevitability, of necessity in some cosmic 
sense, that will be heard often in the course of the play. Zeus is the new ruler of the universe 
and his instructions carry the force not only of moral precepts but almost of natural laws. 
4 Father Zeus: Kratos probably means “your father”, rather than using the title in some 
generic, honorific sense. In any case, the gods of the younger generation, whether they are 
Zeus’s children really or only metaphorically, are motivated more by fear than filial 
affection; see 17 with n. 
7 your glory: once again, the audience is being given essential information about the action 
to follow. As will emerge very quickly in the scene, so far from resenting Prom.’s act as an 
encroachment on his domain, Hephaistos can only sympathize with the soon-to-be recipient 
of his craftsmanship. 
7-8 basis of every craft: the phrase translates the Greek word navtéyvov, which anticipates 
110-1 and hints at an ambiguity in Prom.'s claims to be the benefactor of humans; see 253- 
4 and 506, with nn. Its use here seems to be a reflection of the common view that it was 
through Hephaistos's particular expertise, fire-working, that humans learned additional 
skills (so, e.g., Homeric Hymn to Hephaistos 20). 
10 So that he may be taught: the important themes of "teaching, instruction" (and its 
contraries, obstinate refusal to accept instruction, wilful ignorance) are thus introduced; see 
110, 196, 322, 373, 382, 391 and 634. Prom. will claim repeatedly in the action that follows 
to be the teacher par excellence, but his knowledge may be defective in one important 
respect: he will tum out to have underestimated the tough ruthlessness of his adversary 
Zeus and the extent to which he is willing to go in order to hold onto power. 
10-11 love Zeus's tyranny: an oxymoron, if not a contradiction. Tyrants want to be loved 
by their subjects, but that seems hardly a realistic expectation. : 
11 human-loving ways: the phrase cuts directly to the heart of Prom.'s crime in Zeus $ 
eyes: in stealing the gods' prerogative, fire, and giving it to humans (making them, in 
effect, near-gods) he showed that he loved them more than the Olympians. References to 
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this "original sin" echo through the play: 30, 38, 82-3, 107-8, 123, 235-6, 267, 542-4, 
-6. 

Mem were evidently two parts to Zeus's instructions: Power and Force were to be 
Prom.'s "escort" to this remote spot; Hephaistos, the divine blacksmith, was to bolt him 
down permanently so that he could not escape. 
Power and Force: the audience will have been able to see the different sexes of the two 
characters, and their masks and attire show them to be unpleasant types (78), but since they 
are relatively unusual personifications, the identifications must have been welcome to the 
audience. According to Hesiod (Theog. 383-5) they were sibling offspring of the River 
Styx, and so grandchildren of Okeanos. 
15 kinsman: since Prom. was of the generation of pre-Olympian gods and Hephaistos was 
the son of Hera the Olympian, their “kinship” was somewhat remote. The two gods were 
also, as Griffith notes, linked in cult as patrons of Athenian craftsmen. Prom. has family 
links with other characters in this play, Okeanos (289) and his daughters. 
stormy chasm: the word арау, here translated “chasm”, recurs frequently in this play 
(142, 618, 1017), but not elsewhere in Aeschylus. The adjective ӧосҳгінерос̧ is also found 
at 746 and is used in a figurative sense at Cho. 271-2 (it occurs in the MSS at Persians 567, 
where it is unmetrical). 
17 to make light... is serious: fear, even by his offspring and henchmen, of Zeus's anger, 
and the corresponding hint that he severely punishes disobedience, run through this opening 
scene as a sub-theme; see 40—1, 53, 68 and 77. 
18 son of Themis: Hesiod gives a different genealogy: Prom., along with Atlas, Menoitios 
and Epimetheus, are offspring of Ouranos's son lapetos ("the most Titanic figure after 
Kronos”, West 1966: 202) and the Oceanid Klymene (Theog. 507-11). Prom. will reaffirm 
his descent from Themis (whom he identifies with Gaia, Earth) at 209-10. 
19 Unwillingly...: it is a remarkable fact that the god to whom fire-working had been 
assigned (229-31) not only does not resent Prom.'s theft and bestowal of fire upon humans, 
he even seems tacitly to approve it. His commiseration with Prom. (66) increases our own. 
The point is given emphasis by having other characters point out that there is something 
almost unnatural іп Hephaistos's complaisance (7, 37-8). 
20 desolate does less than justice to the splendid compound ázavOpéózo, “removed from 
humans”. Compare Shelley, Prom. Unbound 1. 20-22 (Prom. speaking): 

... Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 

Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 
2] not see a human form: again, there is emphasis on his separation from his beneficiaries 
(cf. 11, human-loving ways). This is one of the “paradoxes” of the play discerningly 
explored by Létoublon 1986: 16. 
24-5 When night... and the sun...: the alternation night and day in an endless cycle 
contributes to the audience's sense that Prom.'s torments are to be never-ending. Compare 
Shelley, Prom. Unbound 1. 268-9 (Phantasm of Jupiter speaking): "...let alternate frost and 
fire / Eat into me....” 
27 no one yet exists: Hephaistos means, “It’s impossible...," but there is probably a hidden 
nate especially in light of Prom.’s prophecy regarding his ultimate deliverer (771— 

, 781, 871-3). 

bring... relief: a medical term; cf. 376 and 654. 
28 Such are your rewards... human-loving ways (with the latter phrase repeated from 11 
above); here is the bitter paradox: his benefactions can bring him no return, for humans are 
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powerless to help the Titan (as Power will make clear in his taunt in 83-4), and moreover 
have brought him within range of Zeus’s angry vindictiveness. 

29 a god... before the gods’ anger: the paradox is brought out by the placement of the 
Greek words (less pointedly but still with effect at 37 and 92). From Zeus’s Olympian 
perspective, Prom. is a traitor, but as Prom. himself sees it, it is his fellow gods who, in 
punishing him this way, are betraying him. 

30 bestowed privileges on mortals: this was Prom.’s great defiance of Zeus's will: the 
division between the two orders of existence, divme and human, had been bridged; see п, 
on 11 (at 107 he uses the synonymous word "prizes"). As we shall learn in the course of the 
play, this was principally, but not exclusively, the gift of fire. 

32 Ramrod straight, unsleeping: the description suits the posture of a faithful guard, ready 
to receive further commands from his master (like the Watchman at the opening of 
Aeschylus's Agam.). If so, the phrase here is ironical. 

33-4 many laments...heart cannot be swayed: Hephaistos is mistaken: Prom. is not the 
conventional suppliant, although he is correct in describing Zeus as an intransigent autocrat 
(35 еїс.). If his opponent cannot be swayed, it will be up to Prom. to find a chink in his 
armour. 

35 everyone fresh to power...: the first of many such sententious maxims in this play. 
Possibly we are to think of the characters who come into contact with Prom., for better or 
worse, as being more conventional in their attitudes than he is. 

37 a god so hateful to the gods: for the sentiment, see 29. (With the phrase тфу Өєоїс 
%Piotov... дєбу one may compare Sophocles, Ant. 215, tov @лбтноу £v Өсоїс Oeóv [of 
Агеѕ).) 

38 Who handed over your special honour?: Power repeats the point he had made at 7-9. 
As already noted, the Fire-god’s failure to share the others’ indignation at Prom.’s deed is 
surprising, and brings the spectators’ sympathies into the dynamic of the scene. See n. on 
19 


39 Bonds of kinship: see on 15 kinsman. 

41 Aren't you more afraid...?: as already noted, an important theme in this play is Zeus's 
unpredictable wrath and the fear that it inspires. Prom. will play on it with Okeanos. 

44 Don't waste your efforts: although this is another piece of conventional “wisdom” (see 
n. on 35), it befits Power's attitude: he is a thick-skinned realist (see also 46-50). From his 
pragmatist's standpoint, Hephaistos's reactions are mere misplaced sentimentality. 

48 it should have been allotted: at 229-31 we learn that Zeus in fact assigned these 
"prizes" to his Olympian supporters; see n. there. 

49 ... except lordship over gods: the sentiment and structure are similar to Aeschylus, 
Agam. 553-4, “Who except the gods can spend the whole period of life without pain?” 

50 no one is free except Zeus: as will gradually be revealed in the course of the action 


(169-71, 523-4, 908-12, 947-8), there is a sense in which even Zeus is not completely ` 


“free”, for he is subject to his father Kronos's curse that “а marriage which he was fixing to 
enter would hurl him from his throne" (909-10). (Séchan and others note the similarity in 
structure and wording between this verse and Euripides, Helen 276, "among the barbarians 
all are slaves except one.") à 

54 headbrace: the word in the sing. occurs at Cho. 962, where Garvie explains it as 
“probably a metal band or ring around the horse’s nose”. 

55 There are minor but troublesome problems in the text. The specific object, perhaps 
pointed out, or handed, to Hephaistos by Power, is clearly some sort of arm-fastening. 
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58 Hit harder!: the vehemence and fiendishness, sadism even, of Power's language are to 
be noted (the object of the verb in the Greek is left vague; probably Prom. rather than an 
implement used in the binding). 

59 he's clever at finding a way: as one would expect of a “sophist” (62). The audience 
would be reminded of the Hesiodic Prom., the arch-trickster (see Intro., Sect. 2). 

62 though a sophist: the oontext shows that the term already has acquired a pejorative 
flavour, and this raíses the question, How early in the evolution of the language did this 
happen? (Certainly by spring 423 B.C.E., the date of Aristophanes's Clouds, where the 
term is used in a disparaging sense at 331 and 1111; Barrett’s interpretation of the phrase at 
Euripides, Hipp. 921, dewdv cogiotiy as “а marvellous expert" (1964: 339] seems to me 
erroneous.) See further Saïd 1985: 83-92 and Allen 2000: 340 n. 58, who argues that “we 
are specifically meant to understand that Prometheus, as a sophistes, is not only wise and 
clever but also good with words, and as such is a threat to Zeus’s authoritiy that must be 
repudiated.” 

64-5 Note the vicious tone, increased by the metaphor of the wedge having a “jaw”. 

73 and shout them: the word is “often used of calling to hounds” (Griffith, who cites 277, 
393 and 1040). 

76 vigorously: ёррорќуос, as at 65. (It is unclear what ótatópovc, here translated 
“pierced”, really means. Griffith explains it in this way, but it could mean “piercing,” as at 
181.) 

82 show insolence (Aybris)!: compare 970. For Prom. to think that he could stand up to 
Zeus was (in the eyes of Zeus's supporters at least) truly hybris. 

82-3 Plunder... Give...: strongly sarcastic; Prom. is in no position to carry out any of 
these commands. 

84 bail you out: the metaphor (‘bail out bilge’), exceedingly common in Greek, is perhaps 
hardly felt as such; cf. 375. 

85-6 the gods misname you: there is palpable word-play on "Prometheus" as a significant 
name, although scholars disagree on what form stood in the text; I follow Q, but capitalize 
and thus make it a name. The etymology of prométh- is disputed. Schmidt 1975 posits a 
prehistoric promáth-, from manthanó, learn (so, too, DNP 10: 402, "aus idg. *mendh-/ 
*men-, ‘denken’”). West prefers a derivation from méd-, ‘devise’ (1966: 308-9 and 323). 

87 this handiwork (fechné): Power had tried to dissuade Hephaistos from blaming his 
techné for the present state of affairs (47); now he uses the same word with seeming 
sarcasm to refer grimly to the contraption which Hephaistos has devised to bind Prom. fast. 
88-91 As a scholion in M remarks, Prom. “grandly calls on the four elements" (88b in 
Herington 1972: 86). His maltreatment calls for cosmic witnesses and there were no human 
inhabitants for him to call upon (2, 270). The play will end with a similar appeal, 1091-3. 
Herodotus reported that the Persians (i.e., presumably, Zoroastrians) “sacrifice...to the sun 
and moon and earth and fire and water and winds" (1.131, trans. Godley [Loeb]). The theme 
of elemental forces in the play is discussed by Adams 1933; Herington 1963a; Rösler 1970: 
46-55; Griffith 1978: 113—6. 

88 Prometheus has not uttered a word (nor, presumably, a sound) during his shackling. He 
breaks his silence only after the other characters have left the stage, and before the arrival 
of the Chorus. The silence of Aeschylus's characters was notorious (Aristophanes, Frogs 
915-920, specifically with regard to Niobe; Taplin 1972). Prom.'s silence here has been 
variously explained; “dignity rather than defiance”, says Mastronarde (1979: 115 n. 7), but 
the latter cannot be ruled out as a motive. 
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91 all-seeing, circling Sun: at Cho. 985-6 Orestes calls upon the Sun “who looks upon all 
these events”, to be a witness to the justice of the act of matricide he has just committed 
and in a similar vein Kassandra prays to the Sun that she may find avengers for the death 
she is about to suffer (Aeschylus, Agam. 1323-6). At 93 Prom. changes from iambic 
trimeters to anapaests (~ ~ —), which continue to 100. 

93 outrageous torments: formations om the stem aix-, detx- resound through the play: 97 
168, 176-7, 195, 227, 256, 989. No one English word suffices; it is applied to treatment 
that is “unfitting, out of place”, but usually in the extreme form of outrage, abuse, 
disgraceful maltreatment, and, as a legal term, assault. As Sikes and Willson comment, “It 
is the disgrace of his position, as a humiliated god, that affects Prom. as much as the 
physical torture” (1906: 68). This unseemly, outrageous, abusive behaviour by Zeus 
towards his benefactor is kept continually before the audience’s attention. 

98-9 present and to come: this is a stock phrase used to describe a (genuine) prophet's 
complete knowledge; see, e.g., Homer, //. 1. 70. 

How long must I wait...?: the text is disordered. For the unsatisfactory (and unexplained) 
mte – which, however, the scholiast had in his text — I have introduced dvapeivat from 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata 526, where xoi, "How long?", also occurs. 

100 end of these agonies: the phrasing is echoed at 183-4 and 257. 

101 1 have clear and thorough knowledge: is Prom. being self-defensive, insisting too 
stridently on his foreknowledge? For at least some of this knowledge comes from his 
mother (209-11, 873—4). Gantz observes that *'...Prometheus is blessed (or cursed?) with 
an imperfect vision; he sees far more than ordinary men, but never the whole truth" (1976: 
40). My view is that whatever hesitation or weakness Prom. may manifest in this scene is 
due to the physical effects of his ordeal; his reliability as a prophet is not affected. 

105 the strength of Necessity...: another generalization, expressing a deeply held Greek 
view: Necessity, Avayxn, is being accorded quasi-personal status. Hesiod had written that, 
for all his intelligence, Prom. was confined in bonds "through Ananké” (Theog. 615-6). 
Kreon finally realizes that “Against Necessity one must not wage vain battles” (Ant. 1106) 
and Euripides’s Oidipous remarks, “One who is mortal must bear the anankai sent by the 
gods” (Phoin. 1763). Adán 1999 attempts to place the Aeschylean view of бубукт in the 
context of Presocratic thought on the subject. 

107 because I gave prizes to mortals: cf. 30, “bestowed privileges on mortals”. 

111 teacher of every craft: cf. 7-8, “basis of every craft (navtéyvov).” This motif will be 
expanded by Prom. later at 254, 477 and esp. 506. 

112 for such “offences”: the root is duzAak-, and can bear the fairly strong sense of 
"crime", as in Io’s comment at 564 and Aeschylus, Eum. 934 (at Prom. Bound 386 it has а 
weaker sense, "fault", error"). Since Prom. does not accept that his benefactions are really 
crimes (they are such only in Zeus's new law code), the use is ironic, as possibly also is his 
comment at 266, “I did wrong." 

114-127 There is a change from spoken iambic trimeters to a mélange of lyric metres; such 
a change generally connotes a rise in the level of emotional intensity (there is a similar 
section at 687—95). 

(Metrical labels and technical details are given according to West 1982. There is a full 
analysis of the various sections at the appropriate places in Griffith 1983 and West 1998: 
505-8. The best introduction to the study of Greek metre is Raven 1968[1998].) 

114 either “extra metrum", that is, an utterance outside the regular metrical pattern, or a 


variety of dochmius, whose basic form is - – — ~ — . 
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115 four bacchei (in effect, syncopated iambi: - – —) 
116 iambic trimeter (resolution in the first metron) 


l7------- <-> | ~~ ~- metre uncertain; perhaps a variety of dactylo-epitrite 
118, 119 regular iambic trimeters 


120-127 anapaests (- - -), a metre frequently employed by choruses to accompany their 
entrance on the scene. Here it appropriately signals that they are about to join in the action. 


115 From Prom.'s remark, "Whnt sound...?", we can infer that he can at first only hear, 
not see, the Chorus. It is not clear how this was managed visually, but it seems likely that 
the audience could see them before Prom. does. Some (Davidson 1994; Rehm 2002: 156 
with n. 210) envisage him fastened to the hymelé (central ritual altar of Dionysos) or some 
other structure at the centre of the orchestra, with the Chorus entering behind him and out 
of his line of vision; this seems to me unlikely. (Problems relating to the entry of the 
Chorus are discussed in n. on 127.) 

116 a blend: not to be taken literally (“а rhetorical complement", Verdenius 1976: 454). 
Compare Sept. 197, “man and woman and whatever is in between”. 

118 To view...: the word Prom. uses, Ogcpóc, is bitterly sarcastic, for it denoted one sent 
on a religious mission, to "view", that is, participate in, some religious ceremony (also at 
302 and a cognate form at 802; the root in its literal sense occurs at Sept. 858). At Cho. 246 
Orestes uses the word in imploring Zeus to “be a viewer of these things (i.e., his and his 
sister's sufferings)”. It is this aspect of his situation, that he is “оп view” to all, that Prom. 
finds particularly galling; see n. on 304. 

119 Look on me: similarly, Antigone as she is being led to her death bids the Chorus, 
"Look on me...." (Ant. 806). 

123 excessive love for humans: Does Prom. genuinely regret his benefactions to humans 
(11 above)? Probably this is merely a sign that he has (temporarily) reached a physical and 
emotional low point (see n. on 101). 

126 faint flapping: Paley (1879: 106) remarks that Klytaimestra uses similar language in 
describing how, or pretending that, she was kept awake by even a mosquito's “light 
flapping” in her anxiety for Agamemnon’s return (Aeschylus, Agam. 866). 

127 Everything that comes to me...: Prom. perhaps is apprehensive that some new form 
of punishment is about to be visited on him (this may be a foreshadowing of the assault by 
Zeus's eagle, which Hermes threatens at 1021—5). 


Entry of the Chorus. As suggested in n. on 115, indications in the script of our play suggest 
that the Chorus start to come into the audience's (but not Prom.'s) view well before they 
actually begin to sing. Various suggestions have been made, none of them entirely 
satisfactory. They could have been swung in on the geranos (see "Stage setting" at the 
beginning of the Commentary) on a very large winged car, which is explicitly referred to at 
135. An air-borne device capable of carrying 12 singers has seemed improbable to some 
commentators; West (1979: 136-9) proposes that several cranes were employed 
simultaneously. Alternatively, on the basis of depictions on fifth-century vases, it has been 
Suggested that they entered individually (or perhaps in groups of two or three) using 
wheeled carts of some sort along one — probably the western (audience-right) — parodos. 
Taplin (1977: 252-60) gives an over-view of the various problems surrounding the 
Chorus's entry and cf. Davidson 1994, The wheeled-cart theory was put forward by 
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Fraenkel 1954 [1964], seconded recently by Lloyd-Jones 2003: 57; a more elaborate 
scheme involving their use is presented by Unterberger 1968: 10—11. 


128-185 The Chorus's Entrance-song (Parodos). Their lyric stanzas are interspersed with 
anapaestic (ie. chanted) sections by Prom. (this is called "epirrhematic" and occurs 
elsewhere in Aeschylus). The metrical contrast may reinforce a differance in emotional 
tone: Prom.'s utterances are calmer and more measured. 

METRE: Strophe/ antistrophe 1 are basically ionic (~ - — — with regular transposition of 
elements), str./ant. 2 basically iambic. 

130-1 1 had trouble persuading father: presents the Chorus as basically respectful of 
their father, although nothing further is made of this relationship when Okeanos finally 
appears (n. on 284—396). 

137 Tethys who had many offspring: Paley (1879: 107) cites the lengthy catalogue of 
rivers and water-nymphs at Hesiod, Theog. 337-45, and 364, "three thousand slender- 
ankled Oceanids." See Gantz 1993: 28-30. 

140 look at me! See...: see 88-91 with n. 

142-3 keep watch... по one would grudge: cf. 31-2. 

148 outrageons bonds of adamant: the identical phrase (or one similar in sound; there is а 
problem in the text there) will be repeated at 426. 

149 steersmen: part of an extensive pattern of nautical imagery in the play (e.g. 184, 
*haven of relief"). Cf. Garson 1984; Mossman 1996: 65. 

150 with laws that are new... unlawfully: that is, Zeus is behaving as if he had the 
legitimacy to issue binding nomoi, but he is in fact merely a tyrant. Cf. 403, through his 
own laws. 

151 those who had strength: that is, the preceding, Titanic, race of gods, children of 
Ouranos and Gaia. The epithet лєАФр1ос frequently means “huge” or “monstrous”. 
annihilating: the word will be used at 232 of Zeus's intended destruction of the human 
race. 

153 If only he had hurled me...: As we shall see, by the play's end the wish, which Prom. 
repeats with more vigour at 1050-1, will be granted. 

154—5 to limitless Tartaros: Tartaros is precisely the place to which Zeus's adversaries the 
Titans were consigned (n. on 219-20). 

159 for my enemies to enjoy: for an ancient Greek, keeping up appearances was very 
important. Above all, you had to maintain an appearance of well-being, to deprive your 
enemy of any opportunity to gloat over your misfortune. 

162 Who does not share in indignation...?: the phrase recurs at 242-4 and 303. The 
Chorus are moved to a feeling stronger than sympathy; they feel the same sort of 
indignation as Prom. himself at the injustice of his sufferings. 

163 except, perhaps, Zeus: this is important as a negative testimony regarding Zeus from a 
neutral witness. Prom. is not fabricating charges against his tormentor. 

165 sprung from Ouranos: cf. on 151. 

166 a trick: the Greek word is nadapn, “palm of the hand", which in some contexts can 
mean "violent deed", Interestingly it occurs several times in Pindar in phrases meaning "the 
hands of the gods" (or “of Zeus"). 

169 Chief of the Blessed: the title is rather unusual, and may have political overtones; the 
prytaneis were civic officials at Athens and elsewhere. Pindar, too, uses it of Zeus at 
Pythians 6.24. The point Prom. is making is, "for all his impressive sounding titles as 
supreme ruler, Zeus is vulnerable." 
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170 new scheme: a cryptic reference to Zeus's plan to marry Thetis (907-10). 

177 this outrage: see n. on 93, 

178 You are bold: Hephaistos had applied the term to Power (42) and Prom. will later use 
it to describe his eventual liberator, Herakles (871). 

180 speaking too freely: of course, in totalitarian regimes freedom of speech is a rarity, 
and often dangerous. It was considered a hallmark of a democratic political system. 

181 piercing fear: see п. on 76. 

183-4 The Greek is strained. They seem to mean that they see no end of his sufferings in 
view. 

184 Kronos's son: this was a conventional way of referring to Zeus (also 578). We shall 
learn later that his treatment of his father was less than honourable (220-1) and that his 
father cursed him for it (910-12). 

185 his heart cannot be swayed: they return to the topic of Zeus's inexorability. 

189 smashed in the way I said: the root is paot-, which Power had used at 56 (there 
translated "hammering"). Prom. is wishing on Zeus some of his own medicine. The 
“weapon” will be his knowledge of the secret of Zeus’s vulnerability (170). 

191-2 eagerly come... eagerly waiting: is this prediction on Prom.'s part or just wishful 
thinking? (For the suggestion that his apparent omniscience may be in some respects 
defective, or at least incomplete, see n. on 101.) 

193 The Chorus-leader here begins to speak in the normal metre of dialogue, iambic 
trimeter. This suggests that the Chorus's cart or carts have come to rest in the orchestra. 
Reveal: the word may carry a semi-technical meaning, as if this were a mystic revelation. 
195 Abuses: see on 93 above. 

196 Instruct us: another thematically important word, since Prom. is, or at least thinks of 
himself as, the quintessential instructor; see n. on 10 above. 

197-8 painful... to speak... painful also to be silent: Prom. seems fond of this locution: 
see 106 above. 

199-200 strife... factions: this description has a political flavour. It was abnormal that the 
gods should be squabbling in so partisan a way. Herodotus comments that "internal 
dissension (cráci #рфолос) is worse than a united war effort to the same degree that war is 
worse than peace” (8.3, Waterfield’s trans.). For Zeus’s war against the older generation of 
gods, see Hesiod, Theog. 617—719; Gantz 1993: 44—51. 

209-10 Themis... Gaia: Prom.’s identification of these two divinities, who were normally 
kept separate, may seem rather surprising, but Smyth maintained that the assimilation of 
Earth with Themis was “а syncretism known to Attic worship and not therefore derived 
from the play” (1924 [1969]: 105). At Hesiod, Theog. 135 and Aeschylus, Eum. 2, Themis 
is the daughter of Gaia. . 

211 Had prophesied to me: a minor modification to the account given by Hesiod, Theog. 
627-8, that in the Titanomachy, Gaia advised Zeus and the Olympians to bring up from 
Tartaros the Hundred-handers, who had been bound there by their father Ouranos: “For she 
told them every thing at length — that with the Hundred-handers they would win victory and 
their proud claim" (Lloyd-Jones 2003: 58 also notes the substitution). The addition of 
Prom. has the effect of increasing his importance in the story. 

214 expounded fully: Prom. uses a semi-technical term that suggests that he was acting in 
а role similar to that of an "exegete", the class of priests who were official expounders of 
Apollo’s oracles; cf. for this usage Aeschylus, Eum. 595 and 609-10. The word occurs 
again, in the same position in the line, at 446 and 702, where it is translated "explain". 
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216 best of the possibilities...: it seems not to have occurred to Prom. that to state his 
motive thus reveals him as a less than enthusiastic supporter of Zeus, as well as laying him 
open to the charge of opportunism. (A few lines later he will say that Kronos and the other 
Titans have been consigned to Tartaros “through my devising".) “Did [Prom.] not play 
false to his kinsmen the Titans, warring against Zeus?" (Smyth 1924 [1969]: 108). West has 
recently suggested that Prom.'s change of sides was already in the Cyclic Titanomachy 
(which he dates to the later 7th or 6th century): “If [Prom.] played a part in the Titanomachy 
at all, it was only as an ally of Zeus that he could have come through unscathed" (2002: 
114). 

219-20 Tartaros's cavernous blackness: this punishment by Zeus of his former 
adversaries was known to Homer (Z. 8.478-80 and 14.274; it is referred to also at 
Aeschylus, Eum. 641) but is generally playcd down by him to present a more elevated 
picture of the Chief God (Wilson 1996/7). 

223 West restores xaxfjci (and analogous formations at 237, 238, 268, 306, 355, 365, 449, 
463, 713 and 863), following the arguments of Barrett 1964: 179 who remarks, "In 
Aeschylus (525-456) consistent -nor -a01 in dialogue is not unlikely, and there are enough 
traces of -пол in his mss. to support the hypothesis.” 

229-30 assigning prizes among the various gods: the language echoes a passage in 
Hesiod's Theogony, but there are some differences in substance. In preparation for his 
battle with the Titans, Zeus “called the immortal gods to far-off Olympos and said that he 
would not smash from possession of his prizes [Gxoppaicew yepáov] whoever of the gods 
would fight with him against the Titans, but he would keep the honour [tujv] he had 
before among the immortal gods. And whoever was without honour or prize under 
Kronos's rule, he (Zeus) said he would set him on the road to honour and prizes, as was 
right" (Theog. 391-6, my trans.). Towards the end of the poem we read that Zeus "made 
fair division of honours” for the other gods (Theog. 885; the word Hesiod uses, $1єб@ссато, 
is cognate with батёоуто, which occurs at Pindar, Olympians 7.55, in a story of Zeus 
apportioning various regions of the earth among the gods. See on this Duchemin 1979: 36- 
T). In the version in the present passage, Zeus's apportioning of prizes (their areas of 
authority) comes as a reward for loyalty to him rather than a means of securing it in 
advance. (This whole issue is raised again at 439—40.) 

232 wanted to annihilate: the word is the same as that used at 151 above. In Plato's 
Protagoras, in the distribution of the various capacities and strengths effected by 
Epimetheus, he is described as “taking care that ne species should be annihilated 
[evraBerav ёуоу ий m yévog diotwOein]” (Prot. 321 A). 

234 no one contravened but me: how exactly did Prom. accomplish this? The vagueness 
has left commentators groping for an explanation. S. West believes that the reference is to 
the story that Prom. suggested to his son Deukalion the building of a chest (/arnax) which 
enabled him to survive the Great Flood (1994: 132-4, referring to Apollodorus 1.7.2; the 
suggestion has won the approval of Lloyd-Jones 2003: 58). 

237 For this reason: the form tô is preferable to tà; see West 1998: Praefatio LI. For the 
orthography of anpiovijon, dAyetvijaw and oiktpõow, see n. on 223 above. 

241 brought into line: the trans. is Griffith's. It appears to be a metaphor from music 
("have rhythm imposed") and G. Thomson compares Pers. 747-9, where Dareios describes 
how his son Xerxes “changed the rhythm of (ретєрро0 ие)” the Hellespont by imposing on 
it a pontoon bridge (1932 [1979]: 147). 

244-5 I wish I were not seeing...and seeing...: the Chorus close this section of 
commiseration fittingly, with a reference to the “viewing” theme (92, 118, 141 and 146). 
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247 Surely you didn’t go further...: there is a similar use of the interrogative particle ий 
at Aeschylus, Agam. 683, explained by Fraenkel (who calls attention to the present parallel) 
as "where the asker of the question expects an affirmative answer or at least thinks it 
bable." 
МЗ brooding on death: the literal meaning is “foresecing death". This short exchange (to 
250 “blind hopes") is powerful but somewhat cryptic. 1 take it to mean not that previously 
humans had had exact foreknowledge of their deaths, but rather that mortality seemed ever 
and inescapably before them because of their miserable condition. See further n. on 250. 
Séchan finds in Plato, Gorgias 523 d 5, “un souvenir trés net d’Eschyle” (1951: 82). There, 
in the story Socrates tells, Prometheus has been instructed by Zeus to “put a stop to 
humans’ foreknowledge of death”. 
249 medicine: this anticipates his literal “gift” of the healing arts, 478-83. 
250 blind hopes: the phrase has provoked much discussion. There seems to be a connection 
with the Pandora story, Hesiod, Works and Days 94-99, where Pandora uncaps the jar and 
all manner of evils escape to infest the human world, with “Hope alone” remaining in the 
container (96-8). For the Hesiod passage, see West 1978 [1996]: 169-70 and for Pandora, 
Gantz 1993: 156-7. Taking a lead from Robert Lowell’s very evocative trans. of this 
passage (“1 gave them hope, blind hopes! When one blind hope lifts, another drifts down to 
replace it. Men see much less surely now, but they suffer less...”), I suggest that the 
meaning is that Prom. implanted in humans not hopes of some literal immortality but rather 
the hope that, by improving their day-to-day lives (as they will, presumably, thanks to his 
benefactions), they might escape the threat of imminent, unforeseen yet unavoidable, death. 
254 from it...: this suggests an evolutionary development of human fechnai, once they had 
acquired fire as the defining break from their primal state. This seems to conflict with what 
Prom. will say later, that he (personally) bestowed numerous fechnai upon humans (444, 
446, 457-8, 460, 462, 465, 467-9, 477, 481—2, 484—5, 487, 489, 498-9, 502-3, and the 
punning summation 506, “...all technical skills from Prometheus"). 
260 you did wrong: the Greek verb is formed on the stem Aamart- , which raises the 
question of the degree of (conscious) guilt on Prom.'s part; see n. on 266. 
266 I did wrong, but by choice...: the juxtaposition involves at the very least an 
inconsistency, if not a contradiction. There are various ways of mitigating it. Prom. knows 
from the aftermath, Zeus's horrible reprisals, that he "did wrong", “made a mistake", 
“committed hamartia", in aiding humans; this seems to be suggested by what he goes on to 
say in the following verses. Or we can understand his use of "did wrong" as a slightly 
ironical retort to the Chorus’ incrimination at 260; for this line of interpretation (which 
seems preferable) see n. on 112. 
268 For the orthography toiact see n. оп 223 above. 
269 Left to shrivel away: the rather unusual word xaticyvaive occurs also at Aeschylus, 
Eum. 138. 
272 step to the ground: as we can infer from Prom.'s words, the Chorus members have 
remained stationary in their cart or carts for a considerable time, from 193 (see n. there). 
275 totally vagrant: the metaphor seems to be that of a mendicant or wandering vagrant 
(although the word zXavácOat is used of a bee's “flitting” at Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 535 а 2 
and 596 b 15). For the thought in general cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 100, “ten thousand 
other griefs wander among humans," where West (1978 (1996]) cites the present passage. 
27] Your shouts: cf. 73, with n. This incidentally shows that 274, “Do as I say...," was 
Spoken loudly by Prometheus. 
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281 (shall) step: lit, “I shall approach" (лел fut. of medate, not from née, "be" 
*become"). ! 
283 A full account: they pronounce themselves ready to comply with Prom.'s demand that 
they "learn everything fully" (273). 


284-396 The Okeanos scene 

Because of his cosmological significance Okeanos was an important figure in early myth; 
he appears several times on archaic Attic vases, including (but only in a fragmentary way) 
on the famous François vase of c. 570 B.C.E. (Cahn 1994: cat. 3). When he arrives on the 
scene here, he has left his usual domain in the vast river encircling the world to which he 
gives his name (300), and has come to commiserate with Prometheus. At first, he scems 
genuinely eager to be of help (295), confident – perhaps excessively so — of his preferred 
standing with the ruler of Olympos (338). His attitude, however, changes. For an analysis 
of what he terms the “form of reversal" (modulo del rovesciamento) that animates the 
scene, see Rosa 1990. The studies of Konstan (1977) and Dahle (1989) also throw light on 
his significance in the dramatic action. Lloyd-Jones believes that “the scene...admirably 
achieve[s] its purpose in bringing out the pride, courage, and obstinacy of Prometheus" 
(2003: 60). 

That Okeanos's appearance was managed precisely as indicated in the stage directions 
cannot be proven, but it seems necessary that he should arrive somehow “from above" and 
his arrival must have preceded his address which begins at 284. Griffith and others think 
that “the Chorus are absent from the acting area between 284 and 396” (1983: 140), on the 
grounds that there is nothing in the text to show that daughters and father take any notice of 
each other, but it can be argued that any such verbal acknowledgement of each others' 
presence would be artificial, even clumsy, and would weaken the impact of the dialogue 
between Prometheus and Okeanos. Cogent objections to an assumed (and unmarked in the 
text) exit and re-entry of the Chorus are presented by Taplin 1977: 256-7. 

Note that Okeanos's anapaests (284—97) continue those of the Chorus (277-83). Since 
anapaests often accompany an entrance (see metrical n. on 120-127) a smooth continuum, 
metrically speaking, is formed by this entire section. 

For Okeanos’s role in very early Greek notions of cosmogony, see KRS 71983: 10-17. 
Homer in passing refers to him as “begetter [yéveoic] of gods” and “begetter of all” [yéveon, 
пйутєсол] (ЇЇ. 14.201 and 14.246; KRS 71983: 13-14). 

286 this swift-winged bird: not strictly, or at least not entirely, true; see 394—5 with n. on 
394. (It is a prodigious creature, a quadruped with wings, called by the scholiasts here a 
“griffin”, but as Griffith in his n. says, “they may well just be guessing.") 

288 I share in the pain: the compound ovv-aħyô shows that at some instinctive level 
Okeanos has been drawn here by a feeling of sympathy with the suffering Titan (162-3, 
243, 274). As will quickly appear, however, he is too self-centred to be a genuine fellow- 
sufferer (unlike his daughters the Chorus). He will reveal a pompous officiousness, а 
supreme and as it tums out misplaced self-confidence in his abilities to sway the implacable 
Lord of the Olympians. 

289 kinship: Okeanos and Prometheus have Earth as a common mother, and Prometheus 
has married an Oceanid, Hesione (559-60), and so is Okeanos's son-in-law. (This alters the 
relationship posited by Hesiod, Theog. 506-11, where Prometheus is Okeanos's grandson: 
Okeanos’s daughter Klymene with lapetos produced Atlas, Menoitios, Prometheus and 
Epimetheus; see n. on 18). 
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It has been noted that Okeanos, though a Titan, was not punished with the others. The 
answer is simple: he, like Prometheus, changed sides (Hesiod, Theog. 397-8, with West 
1966: 275, n. ad loc.; see Gantz 1993: 27-8). Rosenmeyer well characterizes him as one 
“who has long lost his standing as a Titan" (1963 [1971]: 57). 

292 show more deference: the translation “deference” of роїрау masks an interesting 
echo of Hesiod, Theog. 544, where Zeus “mockingly” accuses Prom. of having “divided out 
the pofpac [glossed by West as "portions"] in a lopsided fashion" (Prom. has given humans 
the best portions of the sacrifice, while to the gods he has assigned thigh-bones wrapped in 


fat). 

e to behold: the word ёлблттс, as well as carrying on the “viewing” theme (nn. on 118 
and 244—5), adds a special note, since it designated “one admitted to the highest grade of 
the [Eleusinian] mysteries" (Liddell-Scott-Jones). 

299 How did you dare...?: "dare" seems an odd word for Prom. to use. Does it imply that 
the journey was excessively long (emphasing the remoteness of the place of Prom.'s 
imprisonment)? Or that it was unusual (mythologically speaking) for an embodiment of 
Okeanos to be brought into the action? Perhaps Prom. is being somewhat sarcastic. 

300 Your namesake-stream: according to Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. 'Окєаубс it was 
*conceived as a great River wbich compasses the earth's disc, returning into itself." See 


139-40. 

cave: see 133-4. 

301 land... mother-source of iron: that is, Skythia; cf. Aeschylus, Sept. 728, "Khalybian 

emigrant from Skythia" (a kenning for "iron"), with which should be compared Prometheus 

Bound 714-15. (There is a slight difficulty in that Io is to arrive there after having left 

Prom. Probably to the Greeks the term "Skythia" is wider than has been supposed.) In 

modern times the area around Kerch in the Crimean peninsula is a "centre of large-scale 

iron-ore mining" (Encyclopedia Britannica 15th ed., 1974, vol. Ш (Micropaedia] р. 242, 

s.v. “Crimea”). 

302 to view: see 118, with n. 

303 join in indignation: Prom. repeats a variant of the word that the Chorus had twice used 

(162 and 243) to express their feeling of unity with him in his sufferings. 

304 Gaze upon the sight!: Prom. has mixed feelings: he wants witnesses who can attest to 

his harsh treatment (92-5, 140-2), but resents being treated like a sideshow freak and 

expresses a wish, seemingly sincere, to be buried deep below Tartaros (153-7). In the 

sequel, the Chorus of Titans will say they have come “to view" (érowopevot) Prom.'s 

sufferings (Prom. Unbound fr. V Griffith = 190 Radt 1985). See 118 above with n., and for 

asynopsis of the theme, Griffith 1983: 97, n. on Prometheus Bound 69. 

305 tyranny: the word, heard often in the course of the play, bears, as almost always in 

fifth-century usage, a heavily pejorative meaning. Zeus rules as an autocrat, having recently 

established himself after a struggle against opponents (219-21). His ordinances are 

personal and subjective (186—7) and hence his rule is "unlawful" (150). He exhibits the 

usual characteristics of tyrants as they are portrayed by their (generally democratic) critics: 

reliance on brute strength (as in the opening scene), abusiveness towards women (lo) and 

E of disloyalty from their supporters (224—5). See Intro. Sect. 8, “The ‘Problem’ of 
éus”. 

306 with what torments I am twisted: almost identical to 237 above. For the orthography 

*npovijot see n. on 223 above. 

308 you're astute enough: the word локіЛос could have a pejorative flavour, “devious”. 

Hesiod also uses the word of Prom. (Theog. 511; хок\АббоюлАоу 521). 
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309 Come to know yourself: seems intended to echo the Delphic maxim, where it implies 
“become aware of your human limitations” (but Prom. is precisely and self-avowedly not 
human). On Okeanos's lips this and the following line ring platitudinous, and therefore 
hollow. 
316 Look for a way to rid yourself of these miseries: Okcanos repeats the advice given to 
Prom. by the Chorus at 262. 
318 pay-out: the same word (ёліҳғра) occurs in a similar context at Sophocles, Ant, 820, 
322 if you'll let me instruct you: this is a similar reversal to that expressed by Power in the 
opening scene (10): usually it is Prom. who dispenses instruction (110, 196, 335, 373, 382, 
391 and 624). 
322-3 Don’t... kick against the goad: Aigisthos uses a similar expression in giving a 
warning to the Chorus of old men at Aeschylus, Agam. 1624. It seems to have been a stock 
phrase; see Dodds's n. on Euripides, Bakkh. 795. 
324 without controls: 03’ bxebBvvos, literally, "not subject to (judicial) review”, in 
contrast to most officeholders in the Athenian democratic system. 
331 Though you shared in, and dared, everything with me: this line, though the subject 
of much discussion, has not yet been satisfactorily explained. No known aspect of the 
mythical stories of these characters shows them as particular allies, and it is unusual to have 
such a cryptic allusion dropped in like this, almost at random. At the very least it implies 
that Okeanos had joined Prom. in some previous venture: in his aid to Zeus against the 
Titans (see n. on 289, with its ref. to Hesiod, Theog. 397-8)? Or in his efforts to preserve 
the human race? (so S. West 1994: 139 n. 43). Lloyd-Jones’s solution is to accept 
Denniston’s emendation of 331, with the resulting sense, “I envy you because you are free 
from blame, not having dared to share in everything with me” (2003: 59; see Apparatus 
Criticus). 
341-3 don’t trouble yourself ... the trouble you take... go to some trouble: possibly the 
triple repetition of the stem zov-, was intended to show Prom.’s mockery of Okeanos. 
344 keep quiet: a sly echo of Okeanos’s advice to him at 327. 
347-50 Atlas. This description of the Titan Atlas holding the vault of heaven on his 
shoulders has been thought by some scholars to betray confusion (so, e.g., Barrett 1964: 
304 (n. on Euripides, Hipp. 746-7] and West 1966: 311-13 on Hesiod, Theog. 517). There 
may be some lack of precision in the picture but it is no worse than Homer, Od. 1.53 (Atlas 
“himself holds the tall pillars which keep heaven and earth apart,” trans. Dimock). It was 
almost inevitable that Atlas standing ramrod straight in the posture of a pillar should have 
sometimes been described as if he were holding such a pillar. This uncomfortable position 
was in any case his punishment for siding with his brother Titans against Zeus (199-200, 
204-8). 
351-72 The punishment of Typhon or Typhos/Typhoeus. For the episode see Hesiod, Theog. 
820-80 (with Blaise 1992); Apollod. Bibl. 1.6.3, with Frazer’s nn. (Loeb). There are 
especially close verbal parallels between our passage and Pindar, Pyth. 1.15-28, so much so 
in fact that scholars continue to argue about which was prior. The monster also figured as а 
blazon on the shield of Hippomedon, one of the “Seven against Thebes” (Aeschylus, Sept. 
493). The story is, as Burkert remarks, “in close agreement with the Hittite myth of 
Шиуапкаѕ” (1985: 398 n. 21). See Intro. Sect. 4, “Near Eastern parallels” p. 13 for 
Illuyanka; Gantz 1993: 48-51 for Typhoeus. 

The mythical story was placed in various localities (cf. 352 Cilician cave) and 
connected with a variety of natural phenomena, usually volcanic mountains and most 
frequently Mt. Etna in Sicily (cf. 365 roots of Mt. Etna). 
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351-2 earth-born resident of the Cilician cave: ~ “whom the Cilician cave reared” 

(Pindar, Pyth. 1.17). - з . . 

353 Hundred-headed: the description points unmistakably to Typhon as the beast in 

question; cf. Hesiod, Theog. 825. Our author uses the compd. adj. £xatoykápavov which is 

essentially thc same as that found at Pindar, Pyth. 1.16 £katovtakápavos (cf. also Olymp. 4. 

7 ёкотоукефбла Тоффуос). m А . 

354 This unmetrical line possibly originated in a superfluous marginal gloss (so Paley 

1879: 121; the suggestion seems to have been first made by Butler in the early 19th 

century). Various remedies of a minor kind have been suggested, but none has found 

widespread acceptance, so I have left the line daggered. 

355 Sibilating fear: a favourite Aeschylean form of expression (e.g. Sept. 386, the bells on 

Tydeus's shield "ring out fear"). (The MSS are divided between qóflov, “fear”, and qóvov, 

“death”; the two words are frequent variants of each other.) For the orthography cpepóvfiot 

yuugnfjot see n. on 223 above. 

357 The line-ending is reminiscent of Aeschylus, Sept. 427 and 467, where forms of the 

verb ёклёрбе stand in the same place in the lines. 

359 The translation cannot reproduce the verse-music of this line in Greek: като1Вбтцс 

Kepauvóc &xnvéov ФАбүа, which is in part due to the alliteration of x- , the endings in c, and 

the placement of the participle just before the disyllabic cluse (similar to 355, noted above). 

360-1 extravagant boasting: Okeanos had used the adjective to caution Prom. in 319 

above. 

361 struck right to his heart: more literally, “hit right in his phrenes". 

362 burnt to ashes, blasted to ruin: the English pales beside the harsh sounds and bold 

word-formation of the Greek verbs. 

364 straits: стєуолбс̧ was also used by Homer of the Straits of Messina (Homer, Od. 12. 

234). 

m These lines are generally thought to have been inspired (in some sense) by an actual 

eruption of Mt. Etna in 479 or 475 B.C.E. (the later date, given by Thucydides at 3.116, is 

usually preferred by historians). In tlus section the description comes very close to that of 

Pindar, Pyth. 1.21—3: "from [Etna's] depths belch forth holiest springs of unapproachable 

fire; during the days rivers of lava pour forth a blazing stream of smoke..." (Race's trans. 

[Loeb]). It is possible that both authors were drawing on a common literary source; see 

Griffith 1978: 118. With 365 trapped (inobpevoc) compare Pindar, Olymp. 4.6-7 Aitvav... 

tzov. For the orthography pinow see n. on 223 above. 

367 burst out: a medical term, frequently used of an ulcer or abscess. 

369 of fine crops: in Greek the adjective kaAAtKépaov modifies "Sicily"; the wording is 

very close to Pindar, Pyth. 1.30 &bxápzoiw yaias. 

374 teacher: see on 382. 

375 drain out: see n. on 84. 

376 is relieved of: a medical term; see 27 and 654. 

379 poultice the heart: another medical term, “apply a soothing medicament.” The 

technical language continues in 380, put pressure on a swollen spirit. 

at the right moment: the Greeks believed that for most proeesses in human affairs there 

was a kairos, an opportune moment, which the human agent had to watch for and use to his 

er advantage if the undertaking was to be a success; see 507 and 523 and in general 
rédé 1992. 
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382 Instruct me: echoes 196 (Chorus to Prom.) and is a reversal of 322 where Okeanos 
says to Prom., “if you'll let me instruct you" (also 373-4, Prom. to Okeanos, “Nor do you 
need me as teacher”). 

383-6 The sequence of thought is not immediately clear, and depends to a degree on word. 
play and ambiguity. Prom. begins by saying that any effort taken on his behalf with Zeus 
will be “flighty (lit., light-minded) foolishness”, since Zeus and Prom. are, ot appear to be, 
unalterably at odds. Okeanos, then, as well as defending himself against the charge of 
“light-mindedness”, puts a favourable interpretation on it, insisting that it is better to hide 
one's intelligence under a pretence of simple-mindedness. (He seems to imply that his 
appearance of simple-mindedness will make it easier for him to approach Zeus, who is 
perhaps more on his guard because of his encounter with the "devious" Prom.) The 
interpretation of 386 (^where", as Lloyd-Jones has recently remarked, “the text is uncertain 
and the sense not easy to determine" [2003: 60]) will depend on one's view of what Prom, 
is referring to when he says таёнлАакти`... 165. He appears to mean that his defiance of 
Zeus will be (mis-)judged as having been foolish, even senseless, although possibly he is 
expressing some regret that he did not approach Zeus with his offer of assistance (214-5) in 
a more circumspect way, veiling his intelligence rather than flaunting it. But other 
interpretations are possible. 

387 your comments are sending me back home: whatever the exact meaing of 386, 
Okeanos has at last got the drift of Prom.'s warnings: Prom.'s present punishment makes 
clear that Zeus is dangerous and vindictive, and so it will be prudent to withdraw the offer 
to be an intermediary. 

391 my teacher: see on 382. 

392 Hold on to what good sense you have: the wording is ambiguous. Мос here seems to 
be used sarcastically: Okeanos's demurral can only appear to be "sensible" to one who is 
“prudent”, that is, too timorous to stand up to Zeus's threats. (So Rose 1957: 272; others 
take it straightforwardly: "Keep thy present purpose," Smyth; "Preserve thy present mind," 
Thomson.) 

393 shouted... to me: for this verb see 73 and 277. 

394 four-legged bird: at 286 Okeanos referred to his mount as simply a "bird" (although 
the audience could see this was only partially correct). Now he is a little more precise. 


397-435 First Choral Song (Stasimon) 


METRE: 

Str/ Ant. 1 - ionic - - — —, with regular transposition of elements. 

Str/ Ant. 2 - basically trochaic ~ ~ — ~ (418 = 423 is a glyconic - - – ~~-~ - and 419 = 424 
an aristophanean – - - —- — — ) 


For Str/ Ant. 3 see 425-35 n. 


399 My cheeks are drenched... : although at first this may sound overstated, the adjectives 


indicate that their tears are uncontrollable, they are deeply affected (from my tender eyes 401). 
403 his own laws: i.e., autocratically, ignoring or circumventing normal legislative 
processes; cf. 150, laws that are new... unlawfully and 187, his own kind of justice. — 
408-10 your...privilege, and that of your brothers (Prom.’s fellow-Titans; cf. 205): ic. 
their status as independent gods who, as belonging to the generation before Zeus, had 
seniority of dignity. 

410 despoiled is a purely conjectural trans. A word of the metrical configuration – - - – has 
to be supplied. 
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411-12 who dwell in holy Asia: is there some reason why the Chorus should have begun 
its catalogue of mourners for Prom.'s fate with the inhabitants of Asia? In a sense, Asia is 
the closest populated area to the imagíned setting of the action. The Chorus's narrative 
proceeds in a generally northerly direction. 
415 Kolchis: usually conceived of as lying at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea. 
Braund 1994 discusses the region generally in Greek geographic and mythological thinking 
(s. v. "Prometheus" for his importance in the region) and a survey of archaeological 
evidence for Greek contacts in the arca is given by Tsetskhladze 1994. 
416 maidens unflinching...: the Greeks were fascinated by stories of Amazons, those 
fabled female warriors whose single-minded pursuit of military excellence put them on a 
with, and sometimes even superior to, men (Homer calls them antianeirai, "men's 
equals," Л. 3.189, 6.186); cf. 723-5. The myths told of encounters with them by many 
Greek male heroes (Bellerophon, Herakles), and in Eum. Aeschylus alludes to their 
invasion of Athens, which was repulsed by Theseus (685-8). For various analyses, 
structuralist and other, sec Tyrrell 1984: chap. 1; Blok 1995: esp. 169-85. 
419 Lake Maiotis: the Sca of Azov, joined to the northern part of the Black Sea by a strait 
known as the *Kimmerian Bosporos”; see 729-31. 
420-1 The reading adopted here oyíkpnuvov 6’, with the majority of MSS, makes the 
inhabitants of the “high city on a rock" distinct from the “warlike flower of Arabia" in 
420, since it seems ludicrous (as Z T remarks) that the author should have placed the 
Kaukasos Mts. in or near Arabia. Griffith (1983: 161) cites Plautus, Trinummus 934, for an 
"Arabia" in the region of Pontos, although there the joke seems to be that this was an 
unheard-of point of geography. S. West (1997: 376), too, cites the Plautus passage, and 
argues cn the basis of Xenophon, Anab. 1.5.1 and other sources that “Arabia” is indeed 
being here located in eastern Mesopotamia (contra Boltbn 1962 [1999] 189 n. 17). 
421 city high on a rock: it is not clear what city is meant. Wecklein proposed Ekbatana 
(1891: 79, cited by Griffith). 
422 near Kaukasos Mountain: it is unclear whether what is intended here is the "true" 
modem Caucasus, Kavkaz, or a hypothetical northern homonym; see 719, with n. 
425-35 Although they are included in the translation, I follow those who consider 425—430 
spurious (A. M. Dale commented that 425—9 were “too corrupt to argue about" in a metrical 
sense [1983: 315]; "certainly corrupt and perhaps... interpolated", according to Lloyd- 
Jones 2003: 61). Lines 431—5 must then be taken as an epode, that is, a stanza added as an 
extra, with no metrically corresponding equivalent; see García Romero 1998. Others, 
including West, prefer to follow Hermann (1798) in restoring strophic responsion, creating 
in effect two matching stanzas. In any case as West remarks, “The Atlas comparison has 
recurred to the poet's [I should say, “the interpolator's"] mind from 347-350” (1990: 300). 
437 my heart is rent with brooding: the Greek term oóvvota is somewhat ambiguous. A 
common rendering suggested by Liddell-Scott-Jones, “anxiety”, “anxious thought", seems 
inappropriate here. The context (and the range of meanings of the cognate verb cuvvoéw) 
suggest "realization", "comprehension", “awareness”. Prom. has come to a full (and 
perhaps also painful) realization of how unfairly he has been treated. 
438 treated... outrageously: the rare word mpoucedéw occurs also at Aristophanes, Frogs 730. 
439-40 honours these new gods possess... divided them definitively: there is ambiguity 
about what Prom. is referring to, but in any case 229-30 above seem to contradict his 
statement here. (Paley tried to answer this: "though Zeus allotted the privileges and 
prerogatives to each [god], it was on the suggestion and by the advice of Prometheus" 
(1879: 128]) These inconsistencies and loose ends are somewhat disquieting (see on 331). 
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442-68 At 204-8 we listened to Prom.’s frustration at having his offer of “wily tricks" 
rejected by immortal would-be beneficiaries; now he catalogues with justifiable pride the 
basic life-preserving and, more, life-enhancing “skills and methods” (477) he claims to 
have bestowed on human beings. 

From the point of view of the development of so-called “anthropological” thought in 
the fifth century, this is one of the most interesting passages in the play; sec Intro, Sect. 6 
“Prometheus philanthrépos: the fifth-century idea of progress”. There is a basic, and 
perhaps irresolvable, ambiguity entailed in Prom.'s claims: is he saying that he gave these 
various skills to humans as specific benefactions that required his personal intervention on 
the different occasions when humans made the “break-through” in question? Or is he 
saying (merely) that his gift of fire made it possible for humans, who were thus able to 
break out of their previous primitive mode of existence, to proceed step-by-step to the 
achievements as listed? (The latter, in a sense more limited, meaning seems implied in 253- 
4; see n. on 254.) 

This section in any case is of particular interest in that it gives the author’s view of how 
our distant ancestors emerged from the jungle (or, in this case, underground caves, 452-3) 
and became truly human. For convenience, the various categories of intellectual and 
technical achievement are noted in italics at the appropriate places in the commentary. 

443 sufferings: though somewhat odd, the word can be defended on grounds that Prom. is 
thinking ahead to “miseries” of the human condition which his benefactions relieved. 
447-50 almost Biblical, “hearing they did not hear...;” this is an early, effective picture of 
the randomness of primitive persons’ lives. 

448-9 like mere shapes of dreams: similar images of the transitoriness and futility of 
human existence occur elsewhere in fifth-century Greek literature. Thus Pindar, Pyth. 8.95- 
6: "Mortals! What is a person? What is he not? A human is only a dream of a shadow;" 
Aeschylus, 4gam. 1327-30: “O the human condition! When it prospers any shadow could 
overthrow it. In misfortune all it needs to destroy it are some strokes from a wet sponge, 
like a painting." For the orthography popo: see n. on 223. 

450-3 house-building, the first and most pressing need to find shelter and a protection 
against the elements. 

454-8 telling the seasons (cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 381—617), obviously important if 
life was to be sustained through regular planting of crops (cf. 455-6 “fruitful summer"). 
According to the pseudepigraphal Book of Jubilees, the Biblical culture-hero Enoch “wrote 
down the signs of heaven according to the order of their months in a book, that men might 
know the seasons of the years according to the order of their separate months” (Jub. 4: 17, 
translated by VanderKam 1984: 181). Diodorus Siculus (mid-first century B.C.E.) reported 
that Hermes “was the first also [that is, as well as making other useful discoveries, such as 


writing; see n. on 460-1] to observe the orderly arrangement of the stars" (Bibliothéké 


1.16.1, cited by VanderKam 1984: 183). 

459-60 the science of number : some have detected the influence of Pythagorean doctrine, 
for, according to a report in Aelian (Varia Historia 4.17), Pythagoras held that "the wisest 
of all things is number;" see Rösler 1970: 30-3. Palamedes, in some respects Prom.'s 
double, is credited with the invention of number in some sources; see Intro. p. 18 with n. 
54. 

460 I discovered: terms signifying "discover" figure prominently here and in the remainder 
of this passage, at 467-8, 469, 503 (Jouanna 1990; 39 with n. 3). D 
460-1 writing, the sense seems clear enough: Prom. is claiming that the art of writing 
precedes, and is essential to, all the fine and performing arts. Various figures are named in 
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Greek and Near Eastern myths as the “first” to have discovered writing: Palamedes 
(Gorgias 82 B 1 1* 30, Diels-Kranz °1951-2); Kadmos (Herodotus 5.58); and others (n. on 
4-8). 
5 m. precise meaning of 461 is elusive. Did the author mean to add “memory” to the 
“combining of letters" (so the majority of MSS and M?) or identify them (so M and most 
modern editors). Blaydes's attractively straightforward remedy settles the question by 
making writing "Memory's assistant". According to Gorgias, cited above, among 
Palamedes's discoveries was ypáppatá te нуйипс Spyavov. 
462-6 taming of animals, techniques of yoking and disciplining animals for basic life- 
sustaining tasks (463—4; note the technical terms in 463), then for locomotion (465), seen as 
something a little more refined (466). 
Plutarch cites two lines as coming from Aeschylus and in a context where Prom. is also 
mentioned (Mor. 98 C, and with some differences 964 F): 
giving horse- and ass-stallions, and bulls’ offspring 
to work as slaves and take on labours 
(fr. XIX Griffith = *189a Radt 1985; Griffith's trans.) 

The content and even some phrases are close to the present passage and it is hard to see 
how Prom. might have uttered the lines in one of the other plays, except perhaps in some 
kind of retrospective review of his benefactions, The easiest supposition is that Plutarch 
was quoting from memory, or was perhaps using a somewhat different text. 
463 For the orthography CebyAnot see n. on 223 above. 
461-8 seafaring, especially the use of sails to harness the power of the wind. 
472 You've taken leave of your senses: although the connection of thought is not made 
entirely clear, the Chorus-leader's words hint that she is suspicious of Prom.'s grandiose 
claims. She seems to be implying that, because of the pain and humiliation he has suffered, 
he may be suffering from delusions of grandeur. (Griffith and others interpret differently.) 
Her offhand comparison (“like some inferior doctor" 473) gives Prom. an opening to his 
next benefaction. 
478-83 various medicaments (cf. 482 how to blend soothing remedies). It is to be noted 
that Prom.’s claims do not extend to the art of medicine generaily but only to the usefulness 
of various potions and ointments. Guthrie (1971: 61 n. 1) cites Hippocrates, On Ancient 
medicine 14.3 [p. 135 Jouanna 1990], "that although medicine is a purely human art, 
developed by rational investigation, its inventors thought it worthy of being attributed to a 
god, as indeed it commonly is [болер кої vopiķeta].” 

For a discussion of how this passage fits into a reconstructed "archaeology of 
medicine", see Jouanna 1999: 232-42. 
484-99 a remarkably detailed list of techniques of divination: by (1) dreams; (2) chance 
utterances that, to the initiated, have a special significance to the one who overhears them 
(к\пёбуас 486), (3) events of portentous significance that occur when one is travelling 
(odious соџВёолоос 487), (4) bird-omens, comprising (a) their flight formation (xtijow 
488); (b) their innate good-omenedness (and the opposite, 489-90); (c) their general habits 
(бїштау 490); (d) their compatibilities (492). It seems likely that in this section, too, аге to 
be detected signs of Near Eastern influence ("The sheer mass of omen texts that have been 
unearthed at various sites in Mesopotamia indicates that divination was a prominent aspect 
of life in the civilization of that region,” VanderKam 1984: 52). 
The reference at 488, “crook-taloned” is to birds of prey, found with particular frequency 
in omens (e.g., Aeschylus, Agam. 112-20). 
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493 (5) various technical aspects of Aaruspicy (the science of reading victims’ entrails) 
especially the colour and shape of gall and liver, e.g. whether smooth, mottled, etc, (The 
transition here from birds to (four-footed) victims’ entrails is a little vague.) 

495 An attractive, variegated liver-lobe: in Mesopotamian divination texts a prominent 
figure is the bari (“seer”), who was expected to be an adept at “deciphering divine 
messages from the livers of sacrificed lambs. Preparation for liver divination involved 
elaborate rituals, and once the liver had been extracted and available for inspection the bari 
had to be able to analyse its many parts and features in the prescribed ways in order to 
decode the announcement” (VanderKam 1984: 57). 

496 (6) empyromancy, to give it its technical designation: the way the thigh-pieces of 
victims were to be wrapped and burnt (as part of his scheme to try to get Zeus to accept the 
inferior portions, the Hesiodic Prom. “wrapped [bones] in gleaming fat,” Hesiod, Theog. 
541; if there is an allusion here to this more devious, Hesiodic version of the story, it is 
subtle, almost imperceptible). The Greek phrase translated here “long chine", рокрду 
бофбу, is a technical anatomical term, “the part nearest the os sacrum, a regular sacrificial 
portion” (Rose). 

498 equipped with eyes: a bold image; of course it is the human interpreters whose 
enhanced vision can now make sense of “the previously cloudy signs" (ofjuara.. 
ènápypeva 498-9), a reference to the various technical features of the flames as the victims 
were burning. (The adjective éndpyepa in 499 incorporates an Ionic medical term for a 
disease of the eyes; it occurs also at Aeschylus. Cho. 655 and Agam. 1113.) 

500 metallurgy (Some commentators deny that the lines refer to the working of these 
metals, but that seems to be the clear implication of 501, “benefit humans”.) 

506 all technical skills from Prometheus: Prom. seems to be punning on his name (in 
somewhat the same way as Power did at 85—6). At 253—4 the “many skills" which Prom. 
claims were his "great benefit" (251) to humans came as a result of their mastery of fire. 
Here he is saying, "They have me (and Forethought) to thank for their progress to 
civilization." It is noteworthy that in Hesiod, Prom.’s techné is restricted to his “craftiness” 
in deceitfully wrapping bones in fat: Theog. 540, 547, 555, 560. 

507 due measure: kxaipóc, an important notion to the Greeks; see n. on 379. 

509-10 when you are released from these bonds: the first of several forward-looking 
refs. in the play (524—5, 770—4, 871—4) to the sequel, which was entitled Tpopnfeds 
Avópevoc, “The Releasing of Prometheus". 

510 you'll be no less strong than Zeus: this seems a strange remark for the Chorus-leader 
to make. Is she just trying to cheer him up, or was there a real possibility that, if set free 
without Zeus's consent, Prom. would become a serious rival for supreme power among the 
gods? 

511-25 This passage raises the difficult question of the exact relationship between an All- 
powerful Divinity on the one hand and Fate or Destiny on the other, usually conceived of as 
something impersonal, fixed, and more or less impervious to intervention from external 
agents, however powerful. Lines 512-13 show that Prom. can entertain the possibility - 
perhaps even the certainty, since he believes himself to be an unerring prophet - of his 
eventual escape. (As at 105, Necessity is capitalized in 515 to mark the quasi-divine status 
of this abstraction in Greek thinking.) Compare Parmenides’s dictum that “powerful 
Necessity holds it [sc. Being] in the bonds of a Limit, which constrains it round about” (28 
B 8.30-31, Diels-Kranz 51951—2, trans. Freeman 1956: 45). 
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514 Prom.’s tone seems rather rucful; for all the boasts about his benefactions through 
techné (or the technai made possible by fire) Ananké, Necessity, is stronger; see 105 with n. 
Compare also the Chorus-leader's remark at 936. 

516 three-formed Fates and remembering Erinyes: from early on in Greek mythology 
the Fates were three in number and had names connected with their functions (KJuotó, 
"Spinner", Aayéotc, “Distributor”; and ‘Atponoc, “The Inflexible One"). The Erinyes were 
deemed to have powers not always distinguishable from those of the Fates. (See the 
discussion by Fraenkel 1950: III. 728-30 on Aeschylus, Agam. 1535-6). The Erinyes are 
called "remembering" perhaps to mark their inexorability. 

518 Cf. Herodotus 1.91.1, “The fated Allotment (rijv xexpwpévny Моїрау) not even God 
can escape." 

522 the right moment: see n. on 379. 

524 by holding on to it (his secret): Prom. thus indicates that he intends tp bargain for his 
release, as he had already hinted at 169-77. 

525 There are verbal echoes here of 513. 


526-560 Second Choral Song (Stasimon). 

METRE: dactylic (“dactylo-epitrite”). The basic units are – ~~ – ~ ~ — ("hemiepes") and – ~- 
- ("cretic"). "The two elements are usually (but not always) separated by a single link- 
syllable which theoretically is anceps (i.e., it can be long or short), but in practice is more 
often long" (Raven 1968 [1998]: 52). For an analysis of this choral ode see Dale 1971: 10- 
11. According to L. P. E. Parker, “In Attic poetry, unambiguous dactylo-epitrite is not 
found in Aeschylus, apart from PV” (metre, Greek,” OCD ?1996: 973). 

Strophe | is a heartfelt prayer offered in almost painfully sincere innocence. 

537 confident hope: the term occurs in the Greek text in the plural, and thus echoes 250, 
“blind hopes”. 

537-8 nurturing the spirit in bright festivities: the wording, Gupdv dASaivovcav £v 
tbopooóvoic, is Homeric; cf. Od. 6.155—6, where the as yet unrecognized Odysseus tells 


" Nausikaa, Өондс / aigv £üppocóvgo iaivetat and, for dASaivea, Od. 18.70, 24.368. 


541 Grated: see 93—5. 

544 your own defiant will: “will” echoes the Chorus's statement at 528, “oppose his 
power to my will," and “your own" (i5iq) reminds the audience of the Chorus's earlier 
assertion that Zeus was wielding power “through his own laws" (402-3). 

547 ephemeral creatures picks up 83 ("short-lived creatures") and 253. 

541-8 Did you not see the feebleness... ?: but it was precisely because Prom. saw their 
powerlessness that he took compassion on them and stole fire. Commentators have noted 
the apparent influence of this passage (including at least two verbal echoes) on the comic 
litany of terms for human powerlessness at Aristophanes, Birds 685—7 (thus, e.g., Dunbar 
1995: 429-31 on Birds 686 dAryoSpavéss and 687 épnpépion). 

552 Zeus’s harmonious design comes as something of a surprise. What is it? Possibly this 
was clarified, and developed, in the sequel (see Intro. Section 7). 

553.1 understand this...: Jaeger (1939: 263) sees this as marking “the coalescence of 
audience and chorus" in realizing — an illustration of the Aeschylean doctrine of 
“knowledge through suffering” — that Prom.’s benefactions to humans have only been able 
to be achieved at the price of his own agonies. 
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555-60 This “flash-back” to the scene of Prom.'s marriage to the Oceanid Hesione is at 
first sight surprising. But marriage, genuine or travesty, is one of the themes of this play 
(Zeus and lo; the Chorus's disquisition in the much-maligned Third Stasimon, 887-906), 

In the Greek of 555-6 there is some verbal redundancy. We wonder, does it serve а 
purpose (for example, to show how upset the Chorus are at the contrast between the two 
scenes)? 
557 nuptial rite and bath: "The bath was a distinct feature of a Greek wedding, and was 
taken both by the bride and bridegroom in the house of the bride's parcnts.... The bride was 
then driven in a carriage attended by the bridegroom and his ларбуорфос or vupgevrig, 
*best man’, to his father’s house. The Hymenaean song accompanied by flutes was sung 
thrice, during the bath, during the procession, and at night before the door of the marriage 
chamber. On the last occasion it was called an émOaAdgpiov...” (Sikes and Willson 1906; 
119, cited by Griffith 1983: 187). 
559 Hesione: Prom.’s bride was given other names in other versions of the myth: Pyrrha 
(Hesiod fr. 2 Merkelbach and West 1967; this may possibly be explained by the 
assimilation of Prometheus and Deukalion); Asia, also identified as a daughter of Okeanos 
(Herodotus 4.45); or the Pleiad Kelaino, who was the daughter of Atlas and an Oceanid. 
Hesione was also named as Prom.’s wife by Acusilaus (FgrHist 2 Е 34), who dealt as well 
with Io (F 26) and at F 27 named Earth as Argos's mother; see on 567. 

Because Hesione is from the Chorus's point of view "one of us", the affinity they feel 
with Prom. is all the closer (see n. on 289). 


561—886 The Io scene. For lo's journeys see Aeschylus, Suppi. 540-73; Apollodorus 2.1.3 
(quoted in part in the n. on 837), and Appendix 2, “The Geography of Prometheus Bound". 
Her wanderings are in contrast to Prom.'s immobility, but they share the status of Zeus's 
victim. In an analysis of the scene from a narratological perspective, Goward suggests that 
it "opens the trilogy out into time and space... [Prom.'s] powerful narratives reach out 
inexhaustibly into past and future time" (1999; 83). 

METRE: 561—565 are "entrance" anapaests (see metrical n. on 120-127); 566-573 are 
(non-responding) iambs and dochmiacs (basic form ~ – – ~ – ; the metre often occurs in 
passages whose emotional tenor is one of uncertainty, nervousness, or disorder). 574-608 
are more or less the same, with an admixture of cretics (- ~ —). 

Io's lyrics are broken by one iambic quatrain by Prom. (589-92) and another at the end of 
the sequence, at 609-12 (see Herington 1963b on quatrains in this play). 

561 Io!: West (1990: 300-1) has introduced this ery (as well as self-identification) by Io as 
she enters, on grounds that her opening words “What land? What people?" are too abrupt 
and "ought to be preceded by some call to attention." 


564 For what crime...a penalty?: a verbal echo of Prom.'s statement at 112, “For such. - 


‘offences’ I am paying the penalty." 

567 Earth's son, Argos: this strange creature, of Arcadian origin, was endowed with a 
large number of eyes (100 in some traditions, or even higher, as here; they slept in pairs, 
and in relays). This made him a likely candidate for the task assigned him by Hera of 
keeping close and permanent watch on Io to forestall a possible liaison with Zeus. Various 
individuals are named in the sources as Argos's father, but here he is identified simply as 
“Earth-born”. Eventually he was decapitated by Hermes (Ovid, Metamorph. 1.613-20). See 
further 677-81. 

570 He's dead: cf. 680-2. Io seems to realize that she has been hallucinating. 
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577 wandering far, driven far: the Greek here, tnAézAayktot zÀávoi will be rather 
unpleasantly picked up by noXónAavoi лАбуси in 585. At Aeschylus, Suppl. 572 lo is called 
noMmAayKTOV. : . 

582 Burn me with fire: in the Greek there is a kind of play on words: лорі... фАёЁоу recalls 
the name of the fiery Underworld river, Pyriphlegethon, Homer, Od. 10. 513. Іо means, 
“any other death, however horrible, would be preferable to what 1 am now suffering” (the 
motif occurs elsewhere in tragedy, as Sikes and Willson note [1906: 125]). 

cover me: Io echoes Prom.'s prayer to be hidden from view, 152-7. 

beasts of the sea: are these monsters or just hungry fish? (Paley suggests an allusion to the 
Andromeda story.) 

583-4 answering my prayers; contrast Prom. who will not — or not yet — pray to Zeus for 
relief. 

585 far-flung wanderings: see n. on 577. 

586 have exercised me: a grim athletic metaphor, which will be picked up in 592, 
“exercised by endless, violent racing". 

590 twirled by a gadfly: olotpodivijtov, an interesting, almost onomatopoeic, compound (at 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 573 the MSS have oiotpobóvntov, also of lo) = olotponAfje 681 below. 

593 How is it that... ?: Io's question gives emphasis to Prom.'s prophetic powers. 

601 Shamefully starved: the word aikeíaw had been used previously to describe Prom.'s 
tortures (see 96 disgraceful bondage). 

610 Not embroidering riddles: cf. Hermes's sarcastic remark at 949, “(not) in any 
riddling way." Oracles were notoriously obscure and so are often described as being like 
riddles. 

613-4 appeared as... benefactor: there seems to be a clear echo — perhaps a parody — of 
this line at Aristophanes, Knights 836, © nüotw dvOpánoic pavels péyiotov OpéAnpa. 

615 1 опу just stopped: he means, he doesn’t want to go over the whole story again. 

619 Zeus’s scheme, but Hephaistos’s hand: the line resembles similarly lapidary 
formulations favoured by Euripides, the most memorable of which is Hippolytos’s remark, 
“The tongue swore, but the mind was unsworn" (ў yAdco’ дророх, 52 ppùv йуФнотос, 
Hipp. 612). 

621 tell you just this much: but he has already given her more information, and, by 
implication, an answer to her question, at 612, “who gave humans fire”. 

623 The end of wandering: the Greek word téppa and the phrasing generally recall 257, 
where the Chorus-leader expresses sympathy for Prom.’s apparently endless sufferings. 

in misery: translates taAo1n@pa. Io had used similar language of herself and Prom. at 595— 
6 


631-4 This interruption by the Chorus, and the deflection it apparently causes in Prom.’s 
intent to proceed immediately to a prophecy of Io’s future wanderings (he resumes his 
narrative at 703), has struck some critics as rather contrived, even clumsy (see, e.g., West 
1990: 59-60). Lloyd-Jones, however, maintains that “the poet has managed the transitions 
from one narrative to another in perfectly acceptable fashion" (2003: 62). For a favourable 
evaluation see Goward 1999: 78-83. A scholion here (631b, Herington 1972: 169) offers 
the suggestion that this is a way of introducing some variety, intended to break up what 
would otherwise have been an extremely long narrative by Prom. 

633 devastating misfortunes: compare 820, which ends холофдброх лАйутс. 

636 your father’s sisters: Io's father Inachos, a river god, was a son of Okeanos. The 
Chorus-members are, then, her aunts. 
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641 everything that you wish: the word xpooypütere might in another context mean 
“desire in addition", as at 787. Here the prefix tpoc- adds emphasis. 

643 storm: lo uses a word that once again allies her with Prom.; see, c.g., 563 "storm. 
tossed." 

652-3 deep meadow of Lerna: this was a marshy area situated about 5 miles from Argos 
(the term “meadow” possibly also carried erotic overtones, as Griffith suggests [1983: 
207)). Slaying the “Hydra of Lerna” was one of Herakles's labours. 

654 relieved: sce 27 and 376. 

658 Delphi (Pytho) and Dodona were the two main oracular sites of ancient Greece, both 
of intemational stature; they were sacred to, respectively, Apollo and Zeus. (For Dodona 
see further 830-2, with nn.) 

666 let me loose: the word йфетос (üpinpu) is regularly used of creatures that were left to 
roam as sacred in some god's precinct, and so considered as untouchable by humans 
(Griffith 1983: 208). 

667 would come: the use of the aorist tense (poàeîv) is odd; according to Paley, “the aorist 
infinitive takes a future sense from the context" (1879: 143), and he cites as a parallel 
Aeschylus, Sept. 429, where the aor. infinitive oye@siv in indirect statement parallels the 
fut. éxcxépoetv in 427. 

668 annihilate the whole family: the wording is similar to that in 232 above. Zeus is 
prepared to exercise his destructive powers on Io’s family, as on the whole human race. 
676 Kerchne was a fountain in the Argolid (Rose, after a scholiast). 

677 Lerna: as at 653. 

Earth's son Argos: see on 567; that entire passage prefigures this more prosaic description. 
679 his abundant eyes: see 568, herdsman with ten thousand eyes. 

680 a swift and unexpected death: killed by Hermes, in the usual version of the story. (A 
more specific reference here would be unwelcome, in view of the negative portrayal of 
Hermes in the closing scene of this play.) 

681 the gadfly’s sting: cf. Aeschylus, Suppl. 556—7, “by the sting of the winged herdsman” 
(Friis Johansen's trans.; the Greek word used there is £Ac). 

682 the gods’ whip: the reference seems to be unspecific; all of the heavenly powers are 
against her. 

687-695 The Chorus respond to Io’s account in rhythms that match her excited entrance- 
song (566-88). 

METRE: 687-8 cretic; 689 dochmiacs; 690 and 694—5 iambic, with syncopation; 691-3 (2 
dactyls, followed by a succession of 10 long syllables). 

690—3 The text as restored here (along lines suggested by Page) may not be exactly what 
Aeschylus wrote, but is unlikely to be very far from it. (The jingle offered by the MSS, 
босбѓато...ёёсоюта лїїната Avpata бєїнет(а), although perhaps unpleasant to the modem 
ear, is not untypical; see Garvie 1986: 294, on Aeschylus, Cho. 901, where the present 
passage is cited.) 

700 The first thing that you asked for: see 632-3. 

704 at Hera's hands: cf. 591-2. 

708 through untilled fields: we are reminded that the place to which she has come, where 
Prom. is chained, is "remote, uninhabited, a desert." 709 nomadic Skythol: cf. 2 and 417. 
710 wicker huts... on wagons: these unusual dwellings caught the Greeks’ imagination; 
see Herodotus 4.46 (and 4.19, near Lake Maiotis). Pindar in a hyporcheme (dance song) for 
Hieron of Syracuse wrote, “for among the nomadic Skythians the man is'excluded from the 
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folk who does not possess a house borne on a wagon, and he goes without glory” (fr. 105b, 
Race's trans. [Locb]). 

711 long-range bows: at Aeschylus, Eum. 628 the Amazons are similarly described as 
being armed téEo1g ёктролоклу. 

713 For the orthography paxlaow see n. on 223 above. 

714-15 On your left hand... the iron-working Khalybes: for these Khalybes see n. on 
301. It is unclear what direction Io's “left hand" is supposed to indicate: lo seems to be 
proceeding in a generally south-easterly direction towards the Black Sea, and yet the 
Khalybes were normally located around its southern shore (see Griffith 1983: 216 for refs. 
and Bolton 1962 [1999]: 47-9 for suggested solutions). Possibly the phrase in 712, pass 
through the land (éxxepé can mean “go right through and out of"), shows that Io has 
now circled round the eastern shore of the Black Sea and is heading in a generally southerly 
direction. She is to avoid the savage Khalybes by passing to the west of them, keeping them 
*on her left" (to the east of her). 

717 Insolent River: is the river called “Insolent” or just described as being such? I follow 
West and others in taking "Insolent" as a name, and leave the identification open: the 
Araxes, the Hypanis (modern Kuban), and the Tanais (Don) have all been suggested. 

719 Kaukasos itself: “Where the Caucasus was supposed to lie is a somewhat difficult 
question" (Heidel 1937: 31). Bolton argues that what is being referred to here "cannot be 
the conventional Caucasus. Its situation fits perfectly the traditional location of the 
Rhipaean mountains [in the extreme north]" (1962 [1999]: 52). See further Appendix 2, 
*The.Geography of Prometheus Bound". 

Some commentators have suggested that a passage has dropped out after 720 and that 
here should be inserted the 4 lines quoted by Galen as coming from the Prometheus Bound 
but absent from our present texts: 

є0бєїау tone tive’ xal протота pév 
Ворейбас fibers mpdc луобс, iv’ ebAaBob 
Bpdpov kacoryiCovca, и] с’ Gvapráon 
Svoyeu£po néporyt ovotpéyag буо. 


"Keep going straight down this path; and first you will come 

to the Northern Winds where beware of 

the storming roar, lest it swirl you up 

and carry you away in its wintry blast." 

(Griffith's text and trans. 1983: 297) 

The majority view, however, is that the lines come from the Prometheus Unbound. 
723 a female horde of Amazons: the poet's placement of these fabled warriors seems 
consistent with 415-6 above. Bolton (1962 [1999]: 51—2) identifies them as the warrior 
women of the Sauromatai, a tribe living in the vicinity of Lake Maiotis whom Herodotus 
describes as "going to war and wearing the same dress as their men" (4.116; according to 
the Hippocratic treatise Airs, waters, places, ch. 17, these women had their right breast 
removed as infants to “divert growth" to the right arm and shoulder — a popular, but 
erroneous, etymology of the name as derived from @-роббс). Неге we learn that at some 
future time they will emigrate to a different location, where they are in fact placed by other 
authors, at Themiskyra on the Thermodon River “on the south coast of the Black Sea c. 
ny miles east of Byzantium” (Griffith 1983: 218). Blok 1995: 88-91 discusses this change 
of location. 
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726 Salmydessos: since Salmydessos was actually in Thrace, about 70 miles northwest of 
Byzantium, the poet has misplaced it by some 600 miles (Griffith 1983: 218); “about 500 
miles away", according to Bolton, who calls this a “curious error" (1962 [1999]: 191 n. 23); 
“een geographische fout” (Groeneboom 1928 [1966] 224). { 
727 Inhospitable to sailors...: Salmydessos was located at the SW angle of the Black Sea, 
The area was thought of in antiquity as being notoriously treacherous to seamen and 
shipping: "Many ships sailing into the Black Sea go aground here" (Xenophon, Anab, 
7.5.12); “a deserted rocky shore, without harbours, much of it lying open to the north 
winds” (Strabo 7.6, C 319). 

728 ...and very gladly: presumably as women who have suffered at men’s hands. 

729 Kimmerian Isthmus: the Straits of Kerch in the Crimea. It has been suggested that the 
author has erred in having Io cross into Europe here: “Could he have thought of the Caspian 
Gates, which lie between the Caspian Sea and the eastern end of the Caucasus?” (Heidel 
1937: 15 n. 32). If that were the case, the eastern portion of Io's journeys wonld have to be 
reconstructed differently; see Appendix 2. 

730 narrow entrance to a lake: Lake Maiotis (Sea of Azov); see 419, with n. 

731 Maiotic Strait: i.e., the lake itself. 

733-4 the Bosporos will receive its name: Bosporos = Cow-crossing; this is the other, 
Kimmerian (Crimean), Bosporos. At Aeschylus, Suppl. 544-6 Io gives her name to the 
Bosporos by Byzantium. 

734-5 leave Europe and come to the Asian continent: the dividing point between Europe 
and Asia was variously placed by ancient authors. Here and at 790-1 (the strait that is the 
continents’ boundary) it is the Kimmerian Bosporos (see preceding n.) and the River 
Tanais (Don). Griffith remarks (1983: 219) that this seems to contradict the indications 
given by (his) fr. VII of the Prometheus Unbound (= fr. 191 Radt 1985), which refers to the 
Phasis (Bug) as the boundary, and this latter is also the version Herodotus follows (4.45). 
737 A figure of violence: Bia, force or violence, is a pervasive theme in the play (Dawson 
1951: 238 n. 1). Personified, she is one of Zeus's agents in the opening scene. Force is used 
in the shackling of Prom. (15, 74), as in the imprisonment of Typhon (353) and the 
hounding of Io (592, 672). This makes a striking contrast to Prom.'s preference for 
intelligence and téyvn. 

739 a bitter suitor: the term лїкрбс occurs frequently in this kind of contrastive, even 
contradictory, expression (a suitor should be gentle, and the ensuing marriage a thing of 
joy, not bitterness). Cf. Aeschylus, Agam. 745, “a bitter end of the marriage-rites” 
(Fraenkel's trans.). 

741 &óxket: imperative, “think”. 

only the beginning: in Greek the end of the verse, and the ‘litotes’ (understatement) 


contained therein, is very similar to Aeschylus, Pers. 435, where the Messenger says he һаѕ . 


“not yet got to the half-way point" in his narrative of woes. 

743 howling and snorting: the word dvapuy0ity suggests its meaning by its sound; Io has 
been making cow-like noises. 

746 stormy...pain: in the Greek the phrasing 5voyeipepov...dmpac Sóng is reminiscent of 
Aeschylus, Cho. 272-3 6voyewépovsc ütac, “stormy disasters". 

748 Éppw(o) : “the aorist tense denotes impatience" (Griffith 1983: 221, citing Jebb on 
Sophocles, Oid. Tyr. 1003, where the parallel usage here is noted). The aorist indicative 
à in 750 is in a final or purpose clause “dependent upon some unaccomplished 
action” (Griffith 1983: 118 [n. on 156-7, where a similar construction occurs}, citing W.W. 
Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses [Boston, 1900] § 333). 
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755 no fixed term: the phrasing echoes 100 and 257. 

762 through his empty-headed schemes: this harks back to 170-1; Prom. is now prepared 
to explain the "scheme" (BobAevpa) and his role in it more fully. 

768 a son stronger than his father: the wording is similar to that used by Pindar in 
Isthmians 8.31-5 (478 B.C.E.): elne & є0роолос̧ £v ресол O&yuc, elvekev nenpop£vov iy, 
qéptepov латёрос livaxta yóvov texeiv novtiav бебу, дс кераџуоб te крёссоу #Л0 BOG 
Sidker ХЕр\ tprddovtdc т @нознакётоо, Zvi poyopévav f| Aids rap ddedpeoion. “Wise- 
counseling Themis said in [the gods’] midst that it was fated for the goddess of the sea 
[Thetis] to bear a son mightier than his father, who would yield another kind of weapon 
stronger than the thunderbolt or the tireless trident, if she was joined to Zeus or to Zeus’ 
brothers” (text and trans. Race [Loeb]). For possible resonances of this passage later in the 
play see n. on 922-3. 

773 free you from pain: this echoes a phrase used by Io at 749-50. We are probably to 
take this as a further sign of kinship, at some subconscious level, between the two sufferers. 
774 the third...after ten: a similar expression for “thirteen” occurs at Aeschylus, Agam. 
1605 (tpitoc/v and ék’ in identical positions in both lines). The family tree can be 
reconstructed from information provided by the scholiasts on this passage (774 b and c in 
Herington 1972: 190): lo, Epaphos (cf. 850-2), Libye, Belos, the brothers Aigyptos and 
Danaos (whose story was told in part in Aeschylus, Suppi., and summarized at 853-61), 
Hypermestra (who married her cousin Lynkeus and, unlike her sisters vis-à-vis their 
busband-cousins, spared his life; cf. 862—3), Abas, Proitos, Akrisios, Danae, Perseus, 
Elektryon, Alkmene, Herakles. 

Goward comments that this narrative about Io's offspring "opens up a huge temporal 
perspective to the audience in which they realise that what they are seeing onstage belongs 
to a period of the very remote past" (1999: 83). 

775 no longer comprehensible: the quasi-oracular style of Prom.'s response has mystified 
lo; cf. n. on 610. 

718 one of two accounts: the following section has drawn the unfavourable attention of 
critics, and certain aspects of the repartee do indeed seem somewhat peculiar. What really 
needs to be explained is not the motivation for dividing up a potentially long and tedious 
story, but why Prom. should be so reluctant to give Io further details about her journeys 
(West remarks on “Prometheus imposing pointless restrictions on the flow of information" 
[1990: 61]). Prom. had said he wanted to save Io unnecessary suffering (628) and this may 
still be partial motivation for his reticence, as his statement at 776 seems to imply. 

782-5 The Chorus-leader's remarks here are similar to the quatrain 631—4 (and cf. 819-22). 
786 Since you're so eager: Prom. had used exactly these words, and in a similar context, at 
630, 

789 inscribe in the record-book of memory: the image is similar to Aeschylus, Eum. 275, 
$еАтоурбфо)... ppevi and Suppl. 179 tap’ Em SeAtovpévac, where Danaos tells his daghters 
to write my words carefully on the tablets of your minds” (Friis Johansen's trans.; see Friis 
Johansen's and Whittle's n. ad loc. and Nieddu 1984). The phrase here recalls Prom.'s 
description of his “gift” of writing (460—1), but with an inversion: there writing was a 
handmaid to and surrogate for memory; here memory is, as it were, mental writing. After 
the introduction of writing, inscribed tablets eased the strain on people's memories and, 
conversely, a capacious and accurate memory could be praised by comparing it to the 
accuracy of a written record. 
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790-1 the strait... the continents’ boundary: i.e., the Kimmerian Bosporos, as in 733-4 
Io's route is taking her іп а south-easterly direction; sec Appendix 2, “The Geography of 
Prometheus Bound”. 

792 Along the mightily roaring sea: the text (with West's emendation; see App. Crit) 
seems to indicate that lo is to proceed down the east coast of the Black Sea. 

793 Kisthene: probably a mountain in the proverbially remote East; see Kratinos fr, 309 K. 
A (PCG iv), which Griffith cites (1983: 229): “from there you will come to the ends of the 
earth and you will see Mt. Kisthene.” 

territory of Gorgons: ancient sources place the Gorgons variously in Ethiopia or Libya. 
Heidel remarks, apropos of the uncertain location of some of the strange creatures 
mentioned in this section, “As to the fabled inhabitants of these ‘outskirts’ of the 
oikoumene, they could be shifted from one point to another almost at will" (1937: 16 n. 36). 
794 daughters of Phorkys: Phorkys was a sea-god, son of Pontos and Gaia. His daughters 
are the Graiai, "old women fair of cheek, white-haired from birth" (Hesiod, Theog. 270-1, 
West's trans.), who possessed one eye and one tooth between them, which they passed ftom 
hand to hand (Pherekydes FgrHist 3 F 11), as in 795-6. A few words survive from 
Aeschylus's Phorkides, which may have been a satyr-play (fr. 262 Radt 1985). 

794-5 ancient maidens: the description is similar to Aeschylus, Eum. 68-9 (of the 
Erinyes), корап / үраїол, ramal хаїбєс, “aged maidens, antique children", 

796 never in sight...: presumably because they live in a cave, or underground. 

798-800 The three Gorgons, Sthenno, Euryale and Medousa (Hesiod, Theog. 276), were 
fearsome creatures who “had heads twined about with the scales of dragons, and great tusks 
like swine's, and brazen hands, and golden wings, by which they flew; and they tumed to 
stone such as beheld them" (Apollodorus 2.4.2, Frazer's trans.). 

801 Against such a threat... watchful: translates opoópiov. This is the explanation in the 
scholia here, although Griffith calls it *an unparalleled and unlikely usage" (1983: 230). 
804 A griffin had the body of a lion, wings and head of an eagle (hence “sharp-beaked” in 
803). 

805 Arimaspoi: these legendary and mysterious one-eyed creatures are generally placed in 
the far north. The story was that the Arimaspoi stole the gold from the griffins, who then 
pursued them (Herodotus 3.116). A common source may have been Aristeas of 
Prokonnesos's poem Arimaspeia, mentioned by Herodotus at 4.14 (see Bolton 1962 [1999]: 
45-6). 

806 Wealthy River: this in view of the name is more likely a fictional than a real river. 
808 a black race: the Ethiopians. At Aeschylus, Suppl. 154—5, the Chorus of (Egyptian) 
women refer to themselves as pedavOéc Тү\лбктолоу yévoc, a “black sun-beaten race”. 
(Scholars who take Іо” route further east think the reference may be to the people of India: 
Heidel 1937: 15.) 


809 the sun’s springs: it is not clear whether a specific place is meant, or whether this isa ` 


metaphorical expression for “where the sun rises” (so Griffith 1983: 231). Herodotus 
mentions a “table of the Sun” in the Ethiopians’ country (3.23). At 4.181 he tells of a 
marvelous spring (of water) called “The Sun’s Spring” which got cooler as the day 
progressed until noon, then warmer through the rest of the day, until it finally boiled at 
midnight. The Ethiopians will be mentloned again by the Chorus of Titans in the sequel (ft 
VI = 192, line 4; I owe this observation to Des Bouvrie 1993: 205). 

Burnt-face River (AiSioy): possibly to be identified with either the Niger or “the upper 
course of the Nile, above the cataracts” (Rose 1957: 304). 

812 Papyrus Mountains: probably purely imaginary. 
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815 destined to found: now at last her long wanderings will be over. 

822 The favour we asked: sce 631-4. 

823-4 She has heard... but for her to know...: a prophet was thought of as having sure 
knowledge of the past (that he had not witnessed), as well as of the future (Homer, //. 1.70). 
826 making this itself a proof: the phrasing recalls Aeschylus, Eum. 447 texytpiov бё 
тубе cot AEw péya and 662 texprpiov 52 тоббё cot eiw Aóyov. 

828 the very end of your wanderings: Jo had used a similar phrase in her question to 
Prom. at 622-3, but there she was asking him to foretell the duration of her journey, not its 
actual terminus. Prom, now turns to the topic of Io's own wanderings, in a sense picking up 
her narrative where she herself left off at 682. 

829 territory of the Molossoi: in NW Greece. 

830 steep Dodona: a temple of Zeus stood on Mt. Tomaros or Tmaros from very early 
times. The shrine may have been pre-Greek, a centre of worship of the Earth Mother under 
her designation Dione. 

831 Thesprotian Zeus: not an official cult title but merely a reference to the district. 

832 Talking Oaks: the normal mode of consultation of the oracle was for the sounds made 
by the rustling oak leaves to be interpreted by the priests of the shrine, but here “apparently 
the oaks themselves audibly address Io" (Rose 1957: 305). Cf. Homer, Od. 14. 327-8, 
Odysseus “had gone to Dodona, to hear the will of Zeus from the high-crested oak of the 
god" (trans. Murray/Dimock). The procedure may show “lingering traces of tree-worship,” 
ie. worship of "the god who lives in the tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves" 
(Famell, Cults of the Greek States [repr. Chicago 1971] I. 39; see also Parke 1967: chap. 2). 
833 quite clearly and not in riddles: in contrast to the “convoluted oracles” originally 
sent to Inachos, 661-2. 

837 Gulf of Rhea: the Adriatic (cf. 840). Paley and others cite Apollodorus 2.1.3: "Then 
Hera inflicted a gadfly upon the cow, which came first to the gulf named after her ‘Ionian.’ 
Then, after travelling through Illyria and crossing Mt. Haimos she forded the strait that was 
then called ‘Thracian’ but now ‘Bosporos,’ named after her." 

840 “Ionian”: Griffith (1983: 235) notes an oddity in the prosody: “Io” the person shows 
long iota, “Ionian” short. 

845 where I left off: at 815. 

846 a city, Kanobos: the ancient city was situated on the western coast of the Nile Delta, 
near the later Alexandria. It was the site of cults of the Egyptian divinities Sarapis and 
Osiris, and is mentioned as Io’s destination also at Aeschylus, Suppl. 311. 

848 Zeus heals: Prom. uses the present tense in “oracular” style. 

849-50: caressing... engendering: that is, presumably, without normal sexual intercourse. 
851 Epaphos: “Caress”, picking up the participle of two lines before. There is similar 
word-play at Aeschylus, Suppl. 535, where the Chorus of suppliants begin their excursus on 
their ancestress by calling on Zeus as the ephaptór ("toucher") of Io. They had earlier 
claimed descent “from the gadfly-driven cow by Zeus’ touch and breath” (ex epaphés kax 
epipnoias, Suppl. 16; trans. Friis Johansen and and Whittle). “Although identified by the 
Greeks generally with [the Egyptian bull-god] Apis, he was probably considered by 
Aeschylus as human in form, being the king of Egypt and ancestor of the Danaids" (Sikes 
and Willson 1906; 153). 

853 Fifth in descent: see n. on 774. 

857 hawks... doves: Danaos's daughters use an identical image to describe the same 
situation at Aeschylus, Suppl. 223-4. 
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858 marriages not to be hunted: as told in Aeschylus's Suppl., the exact reason why 
marriages between first cousins are “not to be hunted” is not made clear. 

860 Pelasgian Argos: named from one of its outstanding kings, Pelasgos, who offered the 
women asylum (the action of Ѕиррі.). 

861 watched boldly by night: according to the usual version of the story, it was on their 
wedding night that 49 of the 50 women slew their Egyptian cousins. (The striking 
compound уоктурро®ртүтос, though it occurs only here, has analogues: уоктіфаута at 657; 
voxtiogpvoc, Eum. 108; уоктілАаүуктос̧ several times.) 

863 Dipping her sharpened dagger: compare Klytaimestra’s ambiguous remark that she 
is as far removed from knowledge of other men (besides her husband) as from “the dipping 
of bronze", yaAKod Вафӣс (Aeschylus, Agam. 611-2). For the orthography opayñor see n. 
on 223 above. 

864 that kind of marriage: the Greek lit. is "such a Kypris ( = Aphrodite, goddess of 
love)." The expression is similar to 739-40, “a bitter suitor... for your marriage". 
866—7: her intention will be blunted: in contrast to the literally sharpened dagger of 863. 
873 such an oracle: the motif is similar to the curse by Kronos against his son Zeus at 910- 
12 (see n. there). There is something similar at Aeschylus, Pers. 73-41, where Dareios’s 
ghost refers to “oracles” and “prophecies” delivered long before which have (unexpectedly) 
come to fruition only with Xerxes's defeat. 

874 Titan Themis: cf. 209-13. These, then, are two pieces of information regarding the 
future which Prom. has obtained from his mother. 

875 Snox... ym (кай Sip) lit., “how and in what way". 

877-886 lo exits to anapaests, in symmetry with 561—565. 

878 Spasms: a medical term, as Griffith (1983: 241) and others have noted; it recurs at 
1045. 

881 My heart kicks at my ribs: the translation is borrowed from Shakespeare, Macbeth 13 
(via Griffith 1983: 242): “make my seated heart knock at my ribs." Sullivan comments on 
"the striking new image of kradia ‘kicking’ phrén with fear" (1997: 231), but the graphic 
physicality of this description of fear is similar to Aeschylus, Agam. 975-9 tinte pot 165 
ёрлёбос Seiya mpootamprov карёіас тєраскблоо лотйта...; and 995-7 oxA&yyva 9 ойо 
pardler, лрдс ёубіко ppeciv тєАєсфброс Sivais KuKAobpeEvov Kéap. See Garvie 1986: 
147 on Aeschylus, Cho. 389-91, where this passage and 361 above are cited. 


887-906 Third Choral Song (Stasimon) 

METRE: 887-900 “straightforward dactylo-epitrite” (similar to 526-560) and 901-906 
“mainly iambic” (Dale 1971: 13). 

890 marry among one’s own: it is banalities such as this and other stylistic shortcomings 
that have led many critics to reject some or all of this ode as authentically Aeschyleat. 
(Rose remarked, “I cannot believe that this strophe [887-893] is by Aesch[ylus]" [1957: 
309]. ) But apart from the pedestrian manner of expression — the original maxim “don’t 
marry above your station!" perhaps went back to Pittakos of Mytilene c. 590 B.C.E. (Diog. 
Laert. 1.79-80) — the tone is very much in the manner of other sentiments expressed by this 
Chorus, a pious prayer, almost simple-minded in its innocence (see, e.g., 526-39). " 
895 An epithet, probably modifying “Fates” or possibly "bed" (which stands next to it in 
the Greek text), appears to have fallen out; see App. Crit. 

897 Any of Ouranos's sons: they mean "any god", since all the gods were (ultimately) 
“descended from Ouranos” or (with lower-case obpavod), “from heaven". 
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904 a war that could not be waged, with no way out: the translation masks what in Greek 
is a peculiar mannerism, a double "oxymoron" (juxtaposition of two incompatible 
concepts). In Greek the effect is even stranger, in that the words are an unbroken succession 
of 16 short syllables. 

906 I don't see how...: the wording, ody Ópó... бло, is similar to 586 о05' £yx рабу Gm. 
907-10 Prom. returns to the secret of the disastrous marriage that Zeus seems bent upon, 
but this time his information is more specific. (There appears to be an inconsistency with 
his brusque dismissal of their questioning at 520-5, where he hinted that only by “hiding” 
the secret — “it must be kept covered,” 523 — could he use it to secure his release.) 

907 Just wait!: the particles Ñ џију, as Paley notes (1879: 160), often imply a threat. 
Prom.'s resolve is hardening, his defiance increasing. 

910-11 his father Kronos's curse: nothing further is known about this curse, although it is 
thoroughly consonant with the myth generally, and with Aeschylus's use of such a motif in 
particular; cf. Sept. 655 (although the curse might have figured earlier in the trilogy) and 
Pers. 739-40 (unspecific oracles of Persia’s defeat). The likeliest time for Ktonos to have 
uttered such a curse against his son was when he had lost the battle against the Olympians 
and was being consigned to Tartaros (219-20). Scodel (1999: 111-33) explores this 
question of gaps or lapses which presuppose familiarity with details of the myth on the 
audience’s part (or carelessness on the author’s). 

913 avert such agonies: the word рбудос has previously been applied almost exclusively 
to Prom.’s sufferings (99-100, 244, 314, 541, 756). 

922-3 will discover a mightier flame than lightning: this is possibly to be taken only 
metaphorically, “will have power (i.e., powerful weapons of destruction) superior to Zeus’s 
thunder and lightning, and Poseidon’s earthquakes and tidal waves.” The wording is close 
to Pindar, Jsthm. 8.34—5 (cited and translated in n. to 768). 

927 the difference between ruling and slavery: we recall Power's (rather envious?) 
remark at 49—50 about Zeus's unique and total freedom as ruler over the gods. The 
tyrannical sway he holds, and which he exercises with such apparent relish, will be at risk if 
Prom. can play his trump card. 

928 Surely...: the strengthening particle Өту occurs only here in tragedy. 

933 it is not my fate to die: cf. 753 "death is not in my destiny." 

935 I have foreseen everything: Prom. reiterates a point he had made at 101—3; see n. 
there. 

936 Necessity: “bowing down to Necessity (Aópácreta)" was a proverbial expression, as, 
e.g., Demosthenes 25.37, "because I am human I bow to Adrasteia;” Plato, Republic 5. 451 
84. See 514, with n. 

937 Revere, supplicate, fawn on...: the tone of Prom.'s harsh commands to the Chorus- 
leader, and the structure of the sentence in which he utters them, are similar to the 
dismissive orders he gave Okeanos at 392. 


941-end The Hermes scene. Hermes, Zeus's son (by the Arkadian nymph Maia) and the 
gods’ messenger, arrives and tries to make Prom. reveal his secret. He plays a role as 
ambassador, but a much more strident and bad-tempered one than Okeanos. The tone of the 
scene harks back to the opening, in ап a-b-a pattern ("ring-composition"), but here 
Prometheus is no longer mute; his angry ripostes, though not unmotivated, take us a little 
by surprise (the level of repartee attaining what might be called razor-sharpness). Defiance 
is his only weapon, and he must steel himself to face more excruciating reprisals from his 
enemy (1014-25). (It is not clear whether Hermes’s entry was managed exactly as in the 
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stage directions, but the fact that Prom.’s first reaction is that he can see Hermes 
approaching seems to show that he entered differently, or at least at a different level, from 
the Oceanids.) 


941 Prom.’s language here “shows derision for the new dynasty” (Sikes and Willson 1906: 
164). 
lackey of Zeus: there was no need to name him, for if nothing else his costume would bear 
the iconographically distinctive features, a caduceus and winged sandals. 
944 sophist: see n. on 62. 
a tongue too sharp doesn't quite capture the pointedness of the Greek phrase mxpiic 
bxépmxpov. 
945-6 who did wrong to the gods by giving privileges to mortal creatures: Prom.'s 
trangression, referred to so often in the play (30, 38, 82-3, 107-8, 235-6, 267, 542-4), is 
here brought up as a recrimination once again. 
947 Father: literally true in Hermes's case; see n. on 4. 
949 (not) in any riddling way: compare Prom.'s promise to Io at 609-11. (The verse- 
ending of 949 parallels that of 833.) 
952 Zeus is not softened: nor is there any chance that Hermes's words will “soften” Prom. 
himself (1008). 
957 two tyrants: Ouranos and Kronos. 
961 Wrong! Far from it: lit., "I am a long way and even the whole way from” cowering... 
969—70 It is likely (though not quite certain) that Prom. answers Hermes's couplet with two 
lines of his own, and that a verse has dropped out in the repartee. Lloyd-Jones notes that in 
the following stichomythia "every word is to the point" (2003: 65). 
971 seem to luxuriate: Prom. had used the word at 436 (there translated "snobbishness"). 
Hermes here seems to be speaking ironically: “You must really be enjoying what you call 
your ‘unlucky situation’ (6voxpo£ia 966), else you would give in to Zeus's demand and be 
rid of it." 
975 Put simply: the same phrase as Power had used at 46. 
975-6 gods who took benefits: Prom. seems to be referring to the help he gave to Zeus 
against the Titans (216-21) but possibly also to his role in assigning honours among the 
Olympian gods (439-40). ? | 
980-2 The sequence is: Hermes sarcastically says Zeus is immune to the kind of pain Prom. 
is experiencing (Zeus's superiority puts him above reprisals from his enemies), to which 
Prom. retorts that with the passage of time even Zeus will become vulnerable — the “secret 
again — , with Hermes's riposte, “The passage of time doesn't seem to have taught you 
anything." р 
981 time as it grows old...: another sententious saying. Compare ће comic poet Philemon 
(4th cent. B.C.E.): 

бош тёууол eyóvaot, taútaç, © Aáync, 

лбсас tidatev ó Xpóvoc, ody 6 ӧ:бйскаћос. x 
“As many technai as there аге, Laches, it is Time that taught all these, not a teacher” fr. 
136 K-A (PCG vii, where other parallels are given). In a comparable context a passage by 
the Hellenistic tragedian Moschion mentions a series of alternative explanations for human 
progress: Time, “who engenders and nurtures all things,” the “concern (épipva) of 
Prometheus”, “Necessity”, or “Nature herself as teacher” (ТУСЕ 97 Е 6.18-22). Prom. 5 
saying, by implication, that it is the youthfulness of Zeus’s rule (cf. 35, 96, 149-50, 309- 
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10, 389, 942, 955 and 960) that accounts for his intransigence, that even Zeus cannot escape 
“learning through suffering". 

982-983 Again, the quick repartee may lead to confusion. Hermes charges Prom. with a 
lack of ocppocóvn (which has a range of meanings; here perhaps "good judgement", 
*common sense") and thus lays himself open to Prom.'s insulting retort. 

985 a favour owing: he means, "I'd like to pay him back by making him suffer as he's 
done to me." That Hermes realizes Prom. is being sarcastic is shown by his next remark. 
986 you're mocking me: words on the stem keprop- “are also applied to purely mocking 
and deceitful talk where there is no open abuse” (Clarke 2001: 337 n. 46, citing, inter alia, 
the present passage). The aorist is of the type called "instantaneous", which “describes a 
present sudden action as if it had already happened” (Garvie 1986: 158, on Aeschylus, Cho. 
423-8). Similar is Klytaimestra’s rebuke of the Chorus at Aeschylus, Agam. 277, “You find 
fault with (ёрорӯсо) my intelligence as if I were a young girl” (Fraenkel’s n. there cites 
the present passage). 

997-8 Prom. retorts to Hermes's “Just see...” with a more forceful and ominous use of the 
same word: “I have seen, long ago, and decided...." By “long ago" he may be referring to 
the time when the help he gave to humans caused him to lose favour with Zeus (234—6). 

999 Be daring... daring : the toAp- stem suggests that Hermes is being somewhat 
sarcastic. At 235 Prom. said he dared to stand up to Zeus's plans to annihilate the human 
race. Now he is being asked to undertake a new act of “daring” — to be sensible and yield to 
Zeus's threats. 

1003 think like a woman: the pervasive male chauvinism of the ancient Greeks is one of 
their most unappealing qualities. Prom.'s attitude is like that of Eteokles in Aeschylus, Sept. 
182-202, where he accuses the Chorus of Theban women of a "typical" female lack of 
resolve to face the enemy’s attacks. 

1006 Not at all!: lit., “I am entirely lacking.” 

1008 entreaties: in Greek, it is stronger, Aitaic, and, coming from Hermes, sounds rather 
strange, although some have detected a change of tone, perhaps a softening of his 
belligerent stance, at 997 and 999. 

1011 a cleverness without strength: Prom. had essentially admitted as much at 469-71. 
The theme of “useless (or misplaced ) wisdom" was sounded earlier (e.g., 85-8), and cf. 
1039, 

1012 stubbornness: once again, a reprise of the aù8að- theme (64, 79, 436, 907, 964; and 
later, 1034, 1037). 

1013 utterly powerless: the Greek is rather different and a little odd, “is greater in strength 
than nothing." 

1014-25 West (1997: 583) remarks that although Prom.'s punishment and “daily laceration 
by Zeus’ eagle" are already in Hesiod (Theog. 521—5), “the cosmic cataclysm and the 
period of enclosure within the rock are new and surprising.” He cites as a parallel an 
apocalyptic prophecy in Zsaiah 24. 18-22, “When the windows of heaven above are opened 
and earth's foundations shake, the earth is utterly shattered; it is convulsed and reels wildly. 
The earth reels to and fro like a drunken man...” (New English Bible). 

1019 The rocks will keep a stranglehold...: more literally, “will lift you up in its rocky 
arms," It is a powerful, if rather unusual image. 

1021-2 winged hound of Zeus: the phrase is almost identical with Aeschylus, Agam. 135, 
Rise hounds of the father [sc. Zeus]". At 803-4 the “noiseless hounds of Zeus" were 
Sritfins, 
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a tawny eagle: various suggestions have been made concerning the significance of the 
adjective here translated “tawny”. Its literal meaning is “blood red”, which is appropriate in 
the context. 

1024 without invitation to an all-day banquet: a very Aeschylean turn of phrase with its 
somewhat sinister accumulation of epithets; similarly, Aeschylus, Agam. 731, (the lion cub) 
“made ready a feast as an unbidden guest” (Fraenkel’s trans.). 

1025 gnaw your liver: Garvie comments on “the importance of the liver in Aeschylus’ 
descriptions of emotion” (1986: 112, n. on Aeschylus, Cho. 271-2). 

1026 Expect no end: thus the theme of Prom.'s apparently interminable punishment is 
rounded off (100, 183, 257, 755). 

1027 Until some god: this has been taken as referring to either the centaur Kheiron or 
Herakles, the latter being at present the more popular candidate (see Intro. Section 7). But 
perhaps, as some commentators have thought, Hermes is simply arguing per impossibile: 
"this will never happen!" 

1033 His every word will be fulfilled: in striking contrast to Prom.'s claim at 929 that his 
wishes (for Zeus's downfall) would be fulfilled. At 511 Fate (Moira) was given the epith 
tEAcopópoc, “bringer of fulfilment”. 

1034 Be wary: at 334 Prom. had given this samo warning to Okeanos. 
take thought: фрбутє is also a term of thematic importance (207, 376, 385, 953, 1000, 
1012; ppevoiv 335) 

1039: it’s a shame for a wise man to be wrong: the maxim is similar to Teiresias’s 
remark, “It’s a terrible thing to be wise (ppovetv) when it is of no profit to the wise person" 
(Sophocles, Oid. Tyr. 316—7). For the theme of misplaced wisdom see 1011 with n. 


1040-1093 METRE: The play closes in anapaests, to reinforce the heightened level of 
excitement in the action. 
1041 barked out: cf. 73, 277 and 393. 
not at all strange: the phrase офбёу дғікёс normally means "there is no disgrace in...,” but 
Liddell-Scott-Jones cite for this weaker meaning Herodotus 3.33 and 6.98. 
1043 fire’s sharp tendril: rather grandiose periphrasis for “lightning-bolt”. Compare 
Shelley, Prom. Unbound |. 269-71 (Phantasm of Jupiter speaking): 

... be thine ire 

Lightning and cutting hail and legioned forms 

Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 
1044 agitate: the Chorus used this word (&pe0iZ@) to describe its fear at 181. 
1045 spasms: a medical term; see 878 with n. | 
1047 to the base of its very roots: there may be a hint of some cosmological theory. 
Alternatively, as West remarks, the use of the term “is perhaps derived from the idea of the 
world as a tree” (1966: 361, n. on Hesiod, Theog. 728). . 
1049 Send into turmoil: the vast billowing waves make it impossible for mariners to get 
their bearings from the stars. " 
1050-1 lift up and hurl my body: this again is a specific verbal riposte to Hermes $ 
warning (1018—9). Гү 
1053 іп по way Kill: since Prom. is immortal, Zeus, whatever the tortures he may inflict on 
his adversary, cannot bring about his physical death. 
1056 his boast: a less common meaning of eb, which often means “prayer”. " 
1058-9 share in suffering bis miseries: the phrasing is close to 413-4. The Chorus $ 
solidarity with Prom. is once again emphasized. 
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1063 Chorus (or Chorus-leader?): in anapaestic passages of this sort the lines were probably 
delivered by the whole Chorus. 

1067 I am willing to suffer: their firmness of tone, their determination not to leave Prom.’s 
side in spite of Hermes's threats, is admirable — and a little surprising (as recently as 1036- 
9 they were admonishing him to yield). Lloyd-Jones notes and tries to account for this 
change (2003: 65-6, with: his observation, “...the character of the Oceanids is different 
from that of any other Aeschylean chorus known to us."). 

1068 I have learnt to hate traitors: as well as explaining their repugnance at the thought 
of abandoning Prom. to his fate, their words perhaps also hint that they consider Hermes a 
“traitor” because as an Olympian, a member of Zeus's faction (as well as his son), he 
should have been grateful to Prom. for the assistance rendered in the war against the Titans 
(216-21). 

1069—70 there is no disease I find more loathsome than this: a generalization to match 
Prom.'s own at 224—5 as well as a last reprise of the sickness-theme. 

1071 Just remember...: Hermes adopts a very patronising tone. 

1072 when Disaster hunts you down: the image is rounded off by 1078-9, tangled in 
Disaster's endless net, where the word used, біктооу, denotes the kind of long net used by 
the Greeks and Romans to hunt animals on land. There is a powerful pattern of net-imagery 
in Aeschylus's Агат. (360—1, 1382). 

1080-93 According to Griffith, “the Chorus seem to have departed before, or during, this 
final speech" (1983: 277). It is also possible (and rather more natural, in the absence of a 
specific indication in the text) to suppose that they remain with Prometheus in a show of 
solidarity. 

1080 in fact, not just in word: a stock phrase (as at 336). Readers may be puzzled. Was 
there some attempt at realism in the accompanying stage action, or are the words a rather 
naive cover for the lack of any special stage effects? The former explanation seems likelier. 
1083 Coils of fiery flame: thus is answered Prom.'s challenge at 1043-4. 

1086 Leap: the word had been used of Io's spasmatic motions at 599—600 and 675. 

1088 Sky and sea are mixed in confusion: what seems to be imagined as happening is that 
the view of the sky is blocked out by huge waves. Cf. Miranda's description in 
Shakespeare's The Tempest: “The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, / But that 
the sea, mounting to th’ welkin's cheek, / Dashes the fire out" (1.ii.3-5). The description 
takes up Prom.’s defiant words at 1048-50 . 

1091-92 Earth, my mother... Sky: “Earth” was one of the names of Prom.’s mother 
(209-10 above, with n.). He once more appeals to the elements; see 88-91 with n. His 
insistent tone (reading with West ёсорӣ6' — imperative — Фе) matches that of 92 and 140. 


APPENDIX 1 
The Authenticity of Prometheus Bound 


Prometheus Bound is a masterpiece, beyond dispute. Before our eyes is 
being played out a clash of cosmic wills, two superhuman adversaries 
locked in a struggle, each determined to yield not an inch to the other. The 
agón is enacted in language of enormous power and images of rugged 
beauty. There are no minor characters and all make their impressions 
through bold touches and subtle differences in their characterization. Why, 
then, should it matter who composed the play? But it has seemed 
important to the great majority of scholarly interpreters of the work, and 
most contemporary English-speaking scholars deny that it is the work of 
Aeschylus. 

Why are they suspicious of the play? Principally because it exhibits 
features of both style and content that seem to take it off the spectrum of 
"genuine" Aeschylus. Here are some of the unusual stylistic features that 
have been noted. The play's use of stichomythia has been judged 
uncharacteristic of Aeschylus (West 1990: 54, following Griffith 1977: 
136-42), but at least one scholar, while recognizing unusual features, 
attempts to explain them as part of the author's evolving technique (Ireland 
1974: 521-4). Its “tone” has struck some as different from that of 
Aeschylus's other tragedies. The theme of "learning through suffering", 
often taken as an Aeschylean hallmark, seems to be absent. Schmid wrote, 
"Von dem Aschyleischen zxó0& páðoç füllt kein Schimmer in dieser 
Tragódie" (1929: 91), but Maslanka Soro (1989/90) thinks that the 
"learning" that needs to be done by the suffering Prometheus was an 
important element in the sequel. This play has a noticeably smaller 
percentage of choral lyric than the rest of Aeschylus: “In no extant play of 
Aeschylus is the number of lines spoken or sung by the chorus less than 
42% of the whole.... The figure for Prometheus is 18%” (West 1990: 54, 
citing Griffith 1977: 123). Various attempts have been made to explain this 
unusual feature. Would there have been enough experienced chorus- 
members if it had been produced not in Athens but elsewhere? It seems 
more honest, however, to admit that we simply do not know why the 
Chorus is a less important component than is usually the case. Certainly 
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from the point of view of dramatic effect, lengthy choral songs or more 
extensive dialogue interventions by the Chorus-leader in the manner of 
Agam. would not have enhanced the work. What we have seems about 
right, given the centrality of Prometheus and his one-to-one interactions 
with the figures who come to visit him.' 

The choices of metre in Prometheus Bound have also been criticized, 
but it would be prudent to admit that, except within a very broad range, the 
reasons why ancient poets chose one metrical scheme over any of the other 
possible ones for their odes have largely escaped us.” In the matter of the 
play’s use of anapaests, learned opinion differs: aspects that have struck 
some critics as anomalous seem to others to be acceptable.) Griffith (1977: 
40-1, 56—7) and West (1990: 54) draw attention to the fact that in the 
whole Aeschylean corpus the dactylo-epitrite metre is found only here (in 
the Second and Third Stasima, 526-560 and 887-900). But Hubbard 
counters that this was a favourite metre of Pindar’s and that there are other 
signs of Pindaric influence in the play (1991: 459; see nn. on Prometheus 
Bound 166, 169, 229-30, 351—2, 353, 365-72, 710, 768 and 922-3). The 
dialogue iambic trimeters have been closely scrutinized. Yorke’s study of 
metrical resolutions revealed that, whereas the proportion of trisyllabic feet 
to spoken trimeters is only slightly higher than in Oresteia (1 in about 19.7 
in Oresteia, 1 in 21 in Prometheus), in the matter of first-foot anapaests 
*[t]here is nothing approaching this proportion [12 out of 37 trisyllabic 
feet] elsewhere in Aeschylus or in Sophocles ог in Euripides” (1936a: 
117). Griffith detected some other technical features of the iambic trimeter 
which he thought distinctive: the total number and type of non-enclitic 
final monosyllables (1977: 88-9); enjambement (96); an unusual 
placement of rhetorical pauses within the line (97); lines with по 
punctuation at the end (98); lines such that one ends and the succeeding 
begins with a vowel (hiatus) where there is no punctuation or pause (100- 
101). How are these to be explained? How much conscious control does an 
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! Sienkewicz 1984 and Scott 1987 give constructive appreciations of the Chorus’s 
function in the play. Inoue traces their transformation “from eager but distant sympathizers 
into willing listeners and finally into deliberate fellow-sufferers” (1976: 258). 

2 Specialists in metrics have noted, for example, that Shelley and Goethe were unusually 
adventurous in their use of metres. 

? Griffith 1977: ch. 4 vs. Hubbard 1991 (who, however, notes that in one feature, 
clausular paroemiacs with overlap, that is, with mo diaeresis between the two halves of the 
verse, Prometheus Bound shows a surprisingly high 80% as against an average of 32% for 
the rest of Aeschylus [1991: 457]). 
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author have, or choose to exercise, in this respect? We are asked to 
consider the fact that in lines 713 and 992 a short syllable before initial rho 
remains short, whereas elsewhere such short syllables are always, or 
almost always, lengthened.* “For the third person reflexive pronoun 
Aeschylus has eight examples of at- and none of éavt-, whereas 
Prometheus has three of éavt- and none of абт-” (West 1990: 53 n. 9). 
How important is this as a marker of spuriousness? In the matter of verb- 
forms, it has been noticed that there is a “disproportionate concentration" 
of resultative perfects and that there are 6 examples of the future passive in 
-fjcopat and -Өйсоцол “compared to six in all the extaht tragedies of 
undoubted Aeschylean authorship” (Stephens 1990: 74). Denniston 
remarked on the similarity of Prometheus Bound to Aeschylus’s later plays 
in the matter of its employment of particles (21954: Ixviii-Ixix), but others 
have argued that the tendencies he noted with regard to some particles 
place the work out of the Aeschylean orbit entirely? 

Griffith draws attention to other linguistic peculiarities, such as the use 
of gaivopat and оїбс te with the infinitive, бт after a verb of saying or 
thinking, the predominance of prepositions taking the accusative case, and 
the absence of соу (1977: 189-93). Critics before him have focussed on 
the play’s "Lieblingswüórter", words or turns of phrase which this play 
seems to favour while the rest of Aeschylus does not. But is an author not 
to be granted the right to decide to avoid certain words? to substitute 
others? to repeat a turn of phrase with (for that author) unusual frequency? 
The onus here rests clearly on the side of the negative: the word or phrase 
in question should be of the type over which the author could reasonably 
be thought to have exercised little if any conscious control. It may be hard 
to provide a convincing reason for this play's repeated use of yeyovéo in 
the sense of "speak" (or "speak loudly"), but the prominence of word- 
formations on the stem deix-, “disgrace, shame" and ad@a5-, “stubborn, 
self-willed”, seems justified in light of the work’s major themes. Griffith 


* Fitton-Brown 1959: 59 n. 25, with his ref. to Dodds's nn. on Euripides, Bakkh. 59 and 
1338 (many of the supposed instances can be removed by emendatian); Griffith 1977: 81- 
2. Perhaps comparable is Agam. 536, where Denniston and Page comment on Éüpioev that 
it "is anomalous in another way [i.e., besides its occurrence only here, for the expected 
&€épicev], being one of some fourteen examples in Tragedy of the lengthening of the 
syllabic augment before mute+liquid or nasal consonants” (1957: 121). 

" ео 1970; Griffith 1977: 175-81. Herington presents counter-arguments (1970: 

Griffith 1977: ch. 8, elaborating upon Schmid 1929: 74-7. 
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points out that the occurrence of det is statistically on the low side, and in 
fact it seems to be replaced by xprj, but as Benardete reasonably counters, 
“in a play that only has divine characters every ‘need’ is a ‘fate”” (1964: 
133 n. 14). Griffith singles out what he feels to be peculiarities in this 
work’s use of psychological terms such as xéap, kapdia and opriv (1977: 
181), but Sullivan concluded from a close study of these and other 
psychological expressions “that the usage of these psychic terms in the 
Prometheus Bound and in the six plays of undisputed authorship is very 
similar. In both we find the traditional and the new" (1997: 234). 

The play may "feel" different, and some of the statistical tests are 
difficult to explain without recourse to special pleading, but it still “sounds 
like” genuine Aeschylus. To give one example, there is the striking 


similarity of phrasing between 406-7 npónaca $ ўёӧт otovdev Лаке, 


хФра and Persians 548-9, viv 5} npónaca. рёу otévet / yor Асс... ' 
Other such affinities could be presented, but probably not in sufficient 
number to persuade those who put their faith in statistics. 

A view that has gained some currency is that only Prometheus 
Unbound, which does not survive, was written by Aeschylus and that 
Prometheus Bound was added later, by an imitator, and specifically to be a 
companion-piece to the other work. This paradoxical position rests on no 
solid evidence and is unlikely to be correct. 

Why, then, do many aspects of the play seem genuinely Aeschylean, 
while others do not? A favourite line of argument has maintained that the 
work was left unfinished at the time of its author’s death in 456 B.C.E. and 
was completed only later — perhaps substantially later — by someone else, 
possibly a member of his own family. Among family members who were 
dramatists were his sons Euphorion and Euaion and his sister's son 
Philokles I, and descendants of the latter in several generations. Basing his 
argument in part on the information provided by the Suda-lexicon that 
Euphorion won first place four times with plays of his father’s “that had 
not yet been produced”, West devised a characteristically ingenious 
solution to the puzzle: what we have in Prometheus Bound is a work 
substantially by Euphorion but perhaps with vestiges of his father’s 
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? Lowe this example to White 2001: 111 n. 16. 

* Schmid (1929: 97); Taplin (1975: 185-6; 1977: 464); Griffith once found “nothing 
inherently improbable about Prom.’s being composed with Avdpevog in mind" (1977: а: 
but he later rejected the possibility as "much less likely than that both plays belong to the 
same trilogy and the same author, whether Aeschylus or not" (1983: 281). 
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material, the whole then having been foisted off on an unsuspecting 
Athenian populace — as well as all posterity — as genuinely Aeschylean.? 

Besides the question of authenticity, there is a problem about the play’s 
date, which cannot be determined on present evidence. For those to whom 
the case against Aeschylean authorship does not seem decisive the play 
must have been composed before the author’s death in 456 B.C.E. 
Whether it came early or late in his career is totally conjectural. The view 
that it was an early play by Aeschylus has found adherents. "° Griffith in his 
minute analysis of its stylistic features detected some that point to an early 
date: the percentage of long anceps as the first syllable of metron 2 and 
metron 3 brings it closer to Sept. and Suppl. than to Oresteia (1977: 80). In 
the matter of a naturally short syllable before mutetliquid “Prom. clearly 
comes closer to Pers. than to Aeschylus’ other five plays” (81). In the 
proportion of three-word trimeters it stands second only to Sept. (92"’). It 
is unique among Aeschylus’s surviving plays in possessing an 
“epirrhematic” parodos (sections in iambics or anapaests by an actor 
interwoven with lyrics by the Chorus), which is “generally agreed” to be 
“characteristic of early tragedy” (Griffith 1977: 110). The entry of 
Okeanos and Io with anapaests (284-97 and 561—5 respectively) as well as 
the anapaestic conclusion are features reminiscent of the finale of Pers. 
(908-30) (ibid.: 111). Another possible sign of an early date is its handling 
of actors’ roles. Although technically three actors were needed (unless one 
accepts ће now-discredited puppet theory"), only two speaking roles are 
functional through most of it; as Ireland remarks, “Prometheus is 
essentially a two-actor play" (1986: 34). 


? West 1990: 67-72; cf. Griffith 1977: 254; Sommerstein 1996: 326-7. That it was left 
unfinished by Aeschylus and completed by one of his descendants was suggested by 
ipie 1938 (a solution which Dodds said he found "tempting on several grounds" 

:37]). 

" Flintoff 1986. Gulick 1899 places it early but postulates substantial revisions for a 

reproduction that preceded Aristophanes’s Birds of 414 B.C.E. 

Marcovich 1984 analyzes this feature in tragedy. 
. . The theory that a larger-than-lifesize puppet was brought onstage in the opening scene 
in place of a live actor is “now correctly regarded as a flight of fancy", Ireland 1986: 37 n. 7 
(“hypothèse hasardeuse”, Séchan 1951: 114 n. 56). It was accepted by Stoess! 1937: 115, 
148; 1988: 28 with n. 38, citing Unterberger 1968: 10. 
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On the other hand, there are signs of developing trends in some features 
of its style.” If these are accepted as valid, those who think that the work 
is indeed by Aeschylus must try to squeeze it ~ somewhat uncomfortably - 
into the last two years of the author’s life, after the Oresteia, and perhaps 
in Sicily." If on the other hand the work is not by Aeschylus, then it can 
move freely anywhere, even into the last half of the fifth century. 

Sir Hugh Lloyd-Jones has recently come out (albeit somewhat 
tentatively) in favour of the play's authenticity: “...although it is possible 
that Aeschylus was not its author, it is not certain. The play may well have 
been produced while Aeschylus was in Sicily as the guest of the tyrant 
Hieron, and for a Sicilian production the poet may have modified his usual 
practices." 

My personal view is that it was Aeschylus's last play, or rather, that it 
was the play that stood first in what was to be his last tetralogy, parts of 
which (including perhaps Prometheus Bound) had not benefited from the 
author's final revisions at the time of his death. 


_— —————.———————————-—.— 


? Thus, the enjambement is found to be “overwhelmingly Sophoclean” (Yorke 1936b: 
154; Griffith 1977: 96); “the trimeters of the Prometheus have many Sophoclean features 
(Harrison 1921: 14). ‚2, 

^ Herington 1967; 1970: 113-7. The view that there are more Sicilianisms in 
Prometheus Bound than in other works of Aeschylus is challenged by Griffith 1978: 108-9. 
(The possibility of a Sicilian venue has recently been raised again by Lloyd-Jones 2003: 
54-5, 57 and 58.) 

! One approach has been to look for signs of “sophistic” influence, and then try to date 
it after what is assumed to have been the great revolution in Greek thinking, and style, 
introduced by Gorgias after 430 (Marzullo 1993; Bees 1993). The validity of this operation 
seems dubious; some of these so-called “sophistic” traits can be detected in works 0 
Sophocles (e.g. Antigone) that are generally dated earlier, d 

16 2002: 19. In a subsequent article he takes up squarely some of the charges levele 
against the play and asserts, “...though I think it likelier (that Aeschylus was the author], 
do not maintain that this is certain” (2003: 70). 
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The fifth-century enlightenment involved, among other things, a greatly 
heightened awareness on the part of mainland Greeks that the world was 
much larger than their forefathers had imagined and that there was 
interesting information to be gleaned about that world. Although one or 
two hints survive of an interest in maps and map-making towards the end 
of the sixth century, the first serious geographical researches that we hear 
of were made by Hecataeus of Miletos, Herodotus’s predecessor and to 
some extent bête noir. Herodotus also mentions a “Periplous”, a “Circum- 
navigatory Journey (of the known world)”, by a certain Skylax, instigated 
by the Persian King Dareios to find out all he could about Asia.' On the 
internal evidence of the plays, it is clear that Aeschylus’s audiences had a 
taste for, and probably also some background in, geography. Klytaimestra 
gives an account of the beacon-signals announcing the capture of Troy, 
with an abundance of geographical detail (4gam. 281—311), but here too 
there are problems and uncertainties.” A trilogy dealing with the story of 
Perseus and Andromeda would have its share of exotic itinerary and 


! A wealth of ancient source material fs usefully collected by Warmington 1934 [1973]. 
The Milesian natural philosopher Anaximander (c. 560 B.C.E.) was said to be the "first" to 
produce a map of the world, which was improved upon by Hecataeus (Warmington 1934 
[1973]: 229; KRS? §§98-100; Jacob 1991 chap. 2). Scholars dispute whether 
Anaximander's map was produced on a priori, theoretical principles (^ne semble pas 
résulter d'un ensemble d'information recueillies auprés de voyageurs," Jacob 1991: 37) or 
inductively (*...was presumably based in part оп seafarers’ reports", KRS? p. 105). 
Aristagoras of Miletos brought to Sparta sometime soon after 500 B.C.E. “a bronze plaque 
on which was inscribed the whole extent of the earth, the entire sea and all the rivers" 
(Herodotus 5.49). Hecataeus's Meputynots os Періобос Гйс was in two books, "Europe" 
and "Asia" (which included Africa) (FerHist | Ff 36-359); for Skylax of Karyanda, 
Herodotus 4. 44, Marcotte 2000: xxvi-xxvii. 

“Aeschylus’ narrative is obscure to us in numerous details" (Denniston and Page 1957: 
94; these include the location of Makistos at Арат, 289 and identification of the 'opyárag 
Аут 302 and the Spog аїүіл\ауктоу 303). Séchan draws attention to the parallel with the 
geographical sections of Prometheus Bound (1951: 116 n. 85). 
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strange encounters.’ This interest in geography on the part of Athenian 
audiences continued into the fifth century. In the Prologue of Euripides’s 
Bakkhai Dionysos incognito tells how he has arrived at Thebes on a 
circuitous trek that has taken him through Lydia, Phrygia, Persia, Baktria, 
Media, Arabia and “all of Asia (Minor)".* 

So the original viewers of Prometheus Bound were probably not 
surprised to hear geographical details in a story that involved the 
wanderings of Io. In fact, one of the minor paradoxes of the play involves 
the inconsistencies between her itinerary here and in Suppliants, presented 
in (probably) 463 B.C.E. It is reassuring to find her traveling in more or 
less the same direction, certainly ending up in the same spot, Egypt, in 
both plays, and yet the striking difference in simplicity in how her route is 
described in the two plays has occasioned unfavourable comment. It is 
generally held that her itinerary in Prometheus Bound represents a 
degenerate variant upon her route in Suppliants, which, it is claimed, is 
“perfectly simple" (Rose 1957: 322), while the narrative in our play is 
accused of being "sharply at variance with the traditional version of her 
journey"— namely, that in Suppl. (Finkelberg 1998: 133). “Not only is [Io's 
route in Suppl.] clearer and shorter, it is also far less perilous and alien” 
(White 2001: 116). i 

The first thing to be said is that there is no reason why the details 
should have been exactly the same in both versions. In Suppi. the Chorus 
provide a streamlined and almost offhand version of their ancestress’ 
wanderings (Suppl. 538-54), while here her route is elaborated upon, for 
the poet’s own purposes (see below). The “many tribes of mortals” (Suppl. 
543—4) are in Prometheus Bound richly if somewhat confusingly expanded 
with a wealth of specific detail in Io's own reminiscences and 
Prometheus’s prophecies. Additionally, there are problems and ambiguities 
(though fewer and not so serious) even in the Suppliants version of her 
travels. There she crosses from Europe into Asia not by the Kimmerian 
Bosporos, as at Prometheus Bound 729-34, but by the “wave-y strait” 
(лӧроу конатїау 546), which most commentators take to be the Thracian 


3 The point is made by Duchemin 1979: 10-11, and cf. most recently, Lloyd-Jones 2003: 
63. Also noteworthy are frs, 431 Кай 1985 Kuvoxépador and 441 ХтерубфбдаАо! (plays 
not named); the play entitled Dopxí5sG (the creatures mentioned at Prometheus Bound 794) 
may have formed part of this trilogy. Fr. 284 Radt 1985, from an unnamed play, із а bare 
list of several places in Akhaia. ; 

* Bakkhai 13-20; a certain irony is to be noted, for some critics have tried to censor this 
section, too, as unauthentic: Dihle 1981, cited by Finkelberg 1998. 
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Bosporos, although Tucker (1889) thinks it refers to the Dardanelles 
(“Hellespont”). Nor is it entirely clear which are the “ever-flowing rivers” 
alluded to at Suppl. 553 which could be, in principle at least, in either 
Kilikia or Pamphylia (most commentators prefer Kilikia).° 

Unflattering comparisons have also been made between the “wild” . 
geography of Prometheus Bound and the cooler and ostensibly more 
scientific pronouncements of Herodotus, whose audience clearly enjoyed 
the topographical sweep he presented. But Herodotus too commits 
blunders, some of them rather startling; for example, he goes very far 
astray when he records the length of the Black Sea. 

It is possible that in composing the geographical sections of his work the 
author of Prometheus Bound drew on specific earlier works such as a 
hexameter poem, Arimaspeia, composed c. 650-625 B.C.E. by Aristeas of 
Prokonnesos," and he almost certainly also derived some of his information 
from Hecataeus.* Whatever his sources, our author has laid himself open to 
considerable criticism for these geographical *excursuses" (as they have 
been called): “The geography of Prom. is generally wild" (Griffith 1983: 
161); “a floating mass of half-known fact and traditional fiction... a source 
of bewilderment and irritation..." (Sikes and Willson 1906: 180). 
Specifically, the author has been criticized for (1) the lengthiness and 
chronological disorder with which the information is presented and (2) 
introducing certain anomalies in the geographical details narrated. 

(1)? At 622-3 Io asks Prometheus to “show what time will mark the end 
of [her] wandering." Prometheus at first demurs, then is about to comply, 
when the Chorus-leader interjects a request to go right to the beginning 
and hear from Io herself how it all started — Prometheus's prediction is 
deferred (634). Іо accedes to this request and narrates Stage 1 of her 


5 Tucker (1889: 111-2) also notes that “geographically Küíkov should come after 
Паррблоу.” 

Warmington 1934 [1973]: 91, who notes also that Herodotus’s figure for the length of 
the Bosporos is too low, those for the length and breadth of the Propontis (Sea of Marmara) 
too high, and that he exaggerates the size of Lake Maiotis (Sea of Azov). “...Н. was quite 
ignorant of the shape of the Crimea [see Prometheus Bound 729, “Kimmerian 
Isthmus"]..." How & Wells 21928: I. 303; “...ѕоте very bad blunders in geography" 
(Thomson 1948: 59). 

Bolton 1962 [1999]; the points of contact are “mention of griffins in a geographical 
location, and of Arimaspi [Prometheus Bound 802 -6]" (p. 45 and cf. p. 64). 

j Finkelberg 1998: 129. 
. This schema is based on White 2001: 116-17, Sikes and Willson (1906: 181) give a 
simpler outline. 
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wanderings (640-86). Stage 2, her route after leaving “the spring of Lerna” 
(677) until her arrival here, at Prometheus’s crag, is deferred. When it does 
occur it is Prometheus who continues Io’s previous narration of her travels 
(824-41). In Stages 3 and 4, Prometheus gives Io details of the route she 
will travel after she leaves him (706-35 and 790—815), thus fulfilling her 
request to him at 622—3. As Stage 5, Prometheus adds a kind of prophetic 
tailpiece (846-73) regarding the destiny of Io and her descendants (among 
them his future liberator, Herakles 871—3). This finally provides the 
information that was sought by Io at 771 and the Chorus-leader at 785, but 
it does not involve any further journeying by Io, for she will by then 
already have arrived at the Nile delta, 813—6. 

In this elaborate sequence commentators have pointed to — and perhaps 
also exaggerated — features which they see as somewhat artificial in the 
ordering of the narrative, especially the way it seems to be rather self- 
consciously broken up by various interruptions (note especially 631—4 and 
782—5). 

(2) As was noted, there are significant differences in detail in the route 
followed by Io here and at Suppl. 538-55. As well, some rather glaring 
problems have been pointed out. At 714—6 the Khalybes seem to be 
located on the north side of the Black Sea instead of to the south, where 
they are generally placed by ancient ѕошсеѕ,!! but Bolton notes that their 
placement here is supported by several ancient sources who refer to them 
as a "Skythian efhnos". He also points out that since Skythia was 
frequently mentioned as the source of iron (e.g. Prometheus Bound 301 
with note; Sept. 728 and 818) and that since the Khalybes were 
emblematicall connected with iron-working, it would be natural if 
erroneous to transfer them also to the north, i.e. Skythian, shore of the 
Black Sea." Lines 723-8 place the Amazons, unusually, near Lake 
Maiotis (Sea of Azov) rather than in their traditional habitat along the 


10 West 1990: 59-61; Sommerstein 1996: 322-3 ("full of fussy and futile discussion of 
what shall be said to whom and when”); “his predictions are out of chronological order and 
perplexing” (McNamee 1985: 404; her schema is B-E-C-A-D). Rehm gives a much more 
sympathetic analysis: “...a series of forward and backward predictions that mirror the 
twists and turns of Io's passage to Egypt” (2002: 159). Finkelberg’s explanation (1998) is 
that much of this was added later (after 320 B.C.E.) to an ur-narrative of Io’s previous 
wanderings which was given by Io herself. 

!! Hecataeus FgrHist 1 F 203, Herodotus 1.28, Xenophon, Anabasis 4.5.34; 5.5.1, Ps- 
Skylax 88 and Apollonius of Rhodes 2.1001, cited by Bolton 1962 [1999]: 47. 

12 "The description would be grounded on fact today [in 1962], for Krivoy Rog and 
Kerch are among the most important producers of iron ore" (Bolton 1962 [1999]: 48). 
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southern coast of the Black Sea. Either we are to suppose that these 
Amazons have been transferred along with their neighbours, the Khalybes 
(a solution entertained but rejected by Bolton 1962 [1999]: 49), or these 
man-hating women warriors (Prometheus Bound 723-4) are to be 
identified with the (historical) Sauromatai mentioned by Herodotus and 
other ancient sources as living in the region of Lake Maiotis.” 

What has created most difficulty is the apparent location in the north of a 
mountain range designated “Kaukasos” by the author. This anomalously 
placed “Kaukasos” seems to be the same as the mountains called “Rhipaian” 
in other ancient sources. Bolton remarks that "if this identification is made 
the worst stumbling-block to the introduction of some order into Aeschylus' 
geography is removed" (1962 [1999]: 52). Modern anxieties over the 
discrepant placement of the Kaukasos may be relieved somewhat once it is 
realized that there was a certain vagueness of location even in the ancient 
sources. As Heidel remarks, "How the Caucasus was placed on the early 
maps is best shown by the historians of Alexander, who gave that name to 
the entire series of mountains extending across Asia, beginning with the 
Caucasus proper, continuing in the Hindu Kush, and ending in the lofty 
chain forming the northern boundary of India.”"* 

There is a further slight discrepancy in the placement of the nomad 
Skyths, who are named as the first people Io will meet after leaving 
Prometheus (709—11), before she crosses the river Hybristes, whereas at 
417-9 they are nearer to Lake Maiotis, as at Herodotus 4.19 (Bolton 1962 
[1999]: 47). There is an inconsistency between 724-5, where the 
Kimmerian Bosporos is made to be the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and fr. 791 Radt 1985, from the Unbound, which places that 
boundary at the river Phasis.'* Also, Salmydessos is rather grotesquely 
mislocated at 725—7 (see n. on 726). 


ІЗ This solution is preferred by Bolton 1962 [1999]: 50-2 and many other scholars; see 
n. on Prometheus Bound 723. 

Heidel 1937: 33; my emphasis. For a “Kaukasos” in the Hindu Kush, Arrian Anab. 
5.3-23 and Indiké 5.11. 

'S Herodotus remarked that opinions differed about where the boundary between 
Europe and Asia was to be set (4.45). Bolton 1962 [1999]: 56-8 attempts to meet the 
difficulty head-on by distinguishing an (erroneous) "original Phasis" (Phasis-Tanais) which 
was "conceived of as adjacent to the Cimmerian Bosporus and continuing the latter's 
function of cleaving the continents" and the (historic) Phasis-Rion, "the most easterly river 
flowing into the Euxine" (57). 

The rivers Istros and Phasis are mentioned in an unknown context in fr. 155 Radt 1985, 
from Aeschylus's Niobe. 
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Lines 415-23 present a special problem, for this section gives certain 
details concerning Amazons, Skythians and Kolchis that seem inconsistent 
with information about these peoples and places that appears elsewhere in 
the play. Bolton (1962 [1999]: 53-4) and others point to the “grave 
difficulty” of associating the Arabians with the Kaukasos at 420 (but the 
problem is alleviated with the MS reading I have adopted at 421; see 
Apparatus and n. on 420-1). 

As has often been pointed out, there are traces of a corresponding 
interest in geographical details in citations from the Unbound. Possibly 
Herakles’s past and future journeys in discharge of his “labours” mirrored 
or were intended to balance Io’s wanderings in the preceding play: 
*...there can be little doubt that the geographies of the two tragedies were 
designed to be mutually complementary.” It would be a satisfying 
symmetry if these comprised somewhere around 20% of the total iambic 
trimeters, as in Prometheus Bound (where the figures are 149 
“geographical” verses out of a total of 773). 

For all the criticism they have received, the sections that deal with Io’s 
past and future wanderings make their own contribution to the play. Her 
restless and at times frenzied roaming stands in obvious contrast to 
Prometheus's forced but endured immobility. Monotony in the narrative is 
avoided by the techniques of interruption and displacement already noted, 
and there is a lively variety of geographic and mythographic detail. Our 
tastes may not be identical to those of fifth-century Greeks, but exotic 
settings and encounters with monstrous creatures sometimes find a place 
as well in our cinema- and stage-productions, as well as in contemporary 
popular literature. Besides, as Rosenmeyer has remarked, an impressive 
counterpoint is created by the disparity between matter and manner: Io's 
encounters are with peoples and places that may be strange, bizarre, 
sometimes wild, but Prometheus himself (and the playwright behind him) 
exercises powerful control over an ordered narrative delivered with a 
magisterial composure that at times borders on the imperious." This 
section of the play also affords an opening out of the events that are 
transpiring before the audience’s eyes. “By the end of the play Prometheus 


i ee 


16 Finkelberg 1998: 134. Des Bouvrie suggests that "the wanderings of lo and Herakles 
constituted not only parallels but a contrast between sub-human and superhuman worlds 
(1993: 215). See Intro. Sect. 7 above, p. 28. : 

1? Rosenmeyer 1963 [1971]: 69-70; Adams also has good comments (1933: 102 with n. 
11: "the narratives of lo’s wanderings are a kind of Pilgrim's Progress"). 
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is no longer alone; we see him encircled by all the specters conjured up by 
Io’s fate” (Rosenmeyer 1963 [1971]: 70). 

Below is a map of Io’s wanderings as they might have been understood 
by an audience in the fifth century with a still developing idea of the 
inhabited world.'® 


RE Ha HM — M 


"* My map — and I owe warm thanks to Adrian Phillips for the finished version — is 
loosely based on that in Heidel 1937: p. 6, fig. 1. For other reconstructions of lo's route see 
the maps in Bolton 1962 [1999] (at end) and Griffith 1983: vi. 


Io’s Journeys* 


KEY TO MAP 

(1) “the deep meadow of Lema” 652-3; "Kerchne's fair waters and the springs of Lerna” 656-7 

(2) “the territory of the Molossoi and the district around steep Dodona” 829-30 

(3) “the great gulf of Rhea” 837 

(4) “a remote region of the world, ... the land of Skythia” 1-2 
[she goes off “to where the sun rises” 707-8] 

(5-5’) “the nomadic Skythoi" 309 “the iron-working Khalybes” 714-15 “Insolent River" 717 [she travels along this] 
“Kaukasos itself’ 719 [she crosses this and turns south (-east?) 722]  Themiskyra on R. Thermodon, Salmydessos 
725-6 Kimmerian Isthmus, Maiotic Strait (Sea of Azov) 729, 732 [ = “Bosporos” 733] to “the Asian continent" 735 
[she travels (? south-) east 791 "along the mightily roaring sea" (?) 792] daughters of Phorkys 794 Gorgons 799 
griffins 804 Arimaspoi 805 Wealthy River 806 Burnt-Face River (809) [she proceeds along this to the Nile cataract, 
Papyrus Mtns. 811—12 ? she then turns in a northerly direction] 

(6) Delta 814 Kanobos [her terminus] 846 


* The list is given in chronological, not dramatic, sequence. 


80€ 
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